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PREFATORY NOTE 



To MY J F* !UI BftTTHMN ON ACTIVl 9r*>lC*. 

I deem il no small privilege to be abla to Mod 
■ copy of ihii short Hiatory of the Jew. to each of Hit 
Mijetty'i Jewith m ilon, .oldier. and linwo. - Iirtd," 
in the word, of <wr greiteat poet aincc Bible time*, 
" it the heart of’nunkird - ; end larael'i Nor, u the 
mo« thnlling drum in the .nn.lt of D act. It i* not ■ 
Kory of fire, earthquake. or whirlwind ; but of the etiH, 
mull votee of Cod ind duty. It traehea the one 
tupremo Icason (now to aoraly nerded>-that the 
•pint it indettructibk, ana thtt Bight tod Truth tu 
ft* be crushed by triumph*nt Might 

Furthermore, even t brief return* of the alient bet. 
of Jewish Hiatoey auakeni within the brut of tray 
Jew the coruciouaneaa that he it ■ member of ■ greet, 
etcnul, indomitable People. Abd void the tnal. tod 
horror. of the pretent, nothing can to etreogtben • mu 
end fortify hu soul. M that which heightens ha aente 
of penonality and link* him with the glory erf hit 
fsthan throughout the ager. 

May thit book help you to prove younelvt* worthy 
ion* of hereac meet tort 

J. H. linn, 

Cto/l 

OJUt if rh CMffMMJ. 

L~to. *»J CUitU V/w 4 (701 




Grateful ocknoKbdfemenJ it due to .V 
T M V** 1 & Sm». tf “ pM+m <4 
'* Hilary of the Jew", a*d to the au 
Paul Good me*. FAHiit.S. foe that 
penmmo* to reproduy thu hoc* fee th 
of the Jeuish Smites. SoUms exd Ai 
m Hu Mofisi/i Feces. 

J H HertM. 
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“ Ye are my witnesses, unit the Lord, and my 
Mnui whom I have choaen"— Isaiah slili to. 

“ Ki«*doma arise and kingdom pass away, but 
Iirsrl endurcth foe evermore."— Midrash 

- Man a mads man by history. The Jew recogniies 
be n made whai he ii by ihe history of hit fathers. 

" The history of Israel .a the pm living proo I ol the 
working of Divtne Providence in the affaire of tbe 
world. Alone among the nations. land Itaa aba red m 
all grew movements since mankind became conscious 
of their deatinin If there ia no Divine purpose in the 
Ion* travail of Israel, it is vain to seek for any such 
purpose in pan's life In the reflected light of that 
putpote. each Jew should lead his life with an added 
dignity.”— Josirit (scows. 




CHAPTER I 




$1. T>* Huurictt The history of the Jew. 

re ache. bid; to a primeval age of human civiliiadon, 
id ihoK archaic umr. when god. walked the earth 
and held intercoune wiih the duidren of men. But 
-he real the decent of other nation, of remote 
antiquity i. Icot in the dim raiiti of mythology, the 
collection of literature known a. the Bible hat pre- 
terved a remarkably tirade, and yet vivid, account 
at the origin, and early history of the people called 
the Hebrew., Irraellte., or Jew. 

$a. TV Pttnatihs. Abraham, the Hebrew (Le. 
from the other tide of the river [EuphratraJ), the 
firw of the patriarrhs from whom the Jew. trace their 
deacent, came of vo -called Semitic ttock from Ur, in 
Chaldea, which wa. then, more than two thousand 
year. »e*., an important centre of civ deration. 
Tradition ha» It that a divine call came to him to 
leave hi. home and country and proceed wuth-ard 
to the land of Canaan (Phoenicia), or Palcuiiw (the 
land of the PhJIlitlne*). while he received the promue 
■hat hi. deice tvdanti ihnuld live there ai a great 
nation and play a unique part in the hittory of the 
human race. In the national record i. hi' hwi Ivaac 
and grandion Jacob (or hracl) are deicribed as 
paitoral chicftaim. who moved about with theu 
flock, in the then thinly inhabited land of Canaan 
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In the coiine of their migratiocu the Camily eventually 
»mkd in the rich pasture • lands of neighbouring 

E«yp«- 

S 3 . /» nl It Epf< Ii wai in Egypt. in lb? course 
of centuria, that, from a imull cUn, the Children of 
Israel (B’nf brad) io»f to be 4 people considerable 
in numbm. Living on * frontier eipased to ibe 
inroads cf numeroui marauding enemies attracted by 
the Health anil culture of Egypt, the Israelites in- 
curred the suspicion that they would prove dangerous 
to the country, to the inhabitant! of which they were 
indeed entirely foreign in race, religion, and occupa- 
tion. To prevent rueh a probable contingency, rhe 
Israelites were turned into Pharaonic serfs. and set to 
labour at those gigantic worki and monument! which 
have remained the wonder of penterity. the bar- 
baric cruelties enacted by their Egyptian taskmasters 
broke the spin! of thia shepherd-peopie. 

$ 4 . Altai. At such a critical time there appeared 
on the tccne one, who, by the stupendous and 
enduring character of his work and the trainee ndent 
effect of Ills HOT Id -million, not only itandi ai the 
moil luminous figure of antiquity, but ai a mighty 
conqueror of the human soul. whose influence has 
beet) polluting throughout the ages with ever- 
increaiing vitality. Motel, who was to become the 
leader and teacher of the Children of Israel, appears 
to have been brought up ai an Egyptian and to have 
taken no inlcrrat or ahare in the icrvitude of his 
people. It was by an accident that he became alive 
to the slavery which crushed his kith and kin. On 
seeing one day an Egyptian taikmaiter beating one 
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of the Israelites, the generoui indignation and racial 
conseiduirK- of M«es were roused, and he killed 
the Egyptian. To escape Egyptian vengeance for 
hit danng act, be Id* the country. But the enslave- 
raent and wrongs of his people punned hire to the 
wilderness of the Siaaitic peninsula to which be 
betook himself. While engaged there in the peaceful 
punuit of a thepberd, hii muiingi brought before him 
a vision of the deliverance of his brethren, and he 
obeyed the voice which, recalling to him ibe purpoae 
of the Eternal in Hii promise to the patriarchs c 4 old, 
bade him lead the people of Israel out cf Egypt. 

$ 5 . 7*e Erodu. The enfranchisement al a nation 
of slaves trodden under the heel of a mighty military 
power such was the task which presented itself to 
Moses, who was by nature a man halting in speech 
and of humble disposition. But when the appeal 
came to the Israelites to free themselves from the 
Egyptian yoke, ‘they hearkened not unto Mews foe 
anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage ' The extra- 
ordinary self-assertion and confidence which Moses, 
in conjunction with his brother Aaron, inspired in 
the down-trodden Israelites, their deliverance from 
the crushing tyranny of the Egyptian, as well as the 
cohesion and discipline maintained among such a 
vast horde of rebel states, are more eloquent testi- 
mony than all the recorded supernatural signs and 
wonders to the inscrutable spiritual force which then 
brought the religion of Israel into being. 

$ 6 . 7 V 7wot of Mom. The exodus cf the 
Israeli to from Egypt (about 10 JO »c«.) became 
the most far-reaching event, and has always, been 
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considered u the central incident, in the political 
and religious history of the Jew. With the libera- 
tion of the Israelite! from Egyptian bondage, there 
began their life *> a free people, destined to take 
possession of that land of Canaan to which their 
itept were now directed. The inv abort and < bri- 
quet* cf that country might have been accomplished 
with more or lea success if a dating and skilled 
warrior had led the Israelites, while their rough 
patriarchal and tribal organisations and rudimen- 
tary monotheistic traditions would have furnished 
them with the necessary political and religious bonds 
of a national life. The Israelites were, however, not 
merely to supplant the inhabitants of Canaan, but, 
as a people providentially selected for a lugh pur- 
pose in the education of the human race, were to 
form an ideal polity, where individual and public 
nghtecusneu should be the guiding and hi ruling 
principles cf law and order ; whrtr the authority 
and worsliip of the one God cf Israel was to bold 
undivided sway— so that the existence of the people 
of Israel should be assured for ever. 

The comer-stone of the Torah (Instruction, or 
I -aw) of Moses was provided by the Ten Wordt (the 
Decalogue], which solemnly proclaimed the abso- 
lute and undivided unity and incorporeality of God, 
and gave a concise epitome of the moral law which 
was to govern the lives of the Israelite* 

In order to keep them effectively separated a* a 
people dedicated to a high service, the Torah 
ordained rites and observance! which were intended 
to strengthen the national consciousness and thi 
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moral fibre of the Israelite by guiding and educating 
him in lire fear and love of Gcd, and it also con- 
tained laws and regulaliom for good government, 
both of the whede community and of ita component 
parti Apart from ita unswerving insistence on the 
monotheistic conception and worship of God, the 
outstanding features of the Torah of Moses- 
speaking from a bread and comprehensive stand- 
point— were the sacred nen and moral purpose of 
human life and the equality of all without distinc- 
tion, including the foreigner and the slave, before 
the law. In this the Israelites were to form a striking 
contrast to the natives of Canaan, against whom and 
their seductive immoral polytheism tbf Torah of 
Moses pronounced itself with ruthless severity . With 
the claim of authority from on high, and an appeal 
to the divine in man, the Torah demanded personal 
hohnra u well si justice and righteousness in soda) 
relations The tender mercy to be shown to the 
weak and the needy, and an exceptionally high 
sente of considers non for the unprotected foreigner, 
are remarkable traits in the Torah oOvfosei. which 
were later on summarised in the love of God with 
all one's heart, mil, and belongings, and the love 
of the fellow, man, even though a stranger, as ooe- 
•elf. 

Th Cfltfiurl •/ Ihr ZW. It was about I t6o 
».c*. that the Iirsdilrs invaded Canaan by crossing 
the river Jordan under the leadership of Joihua, 
the successor of Moses. Of the tribes into which the 
people of Israel was divided, some had contented 
themselves by staying behind and settling on the 
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eastern bank of the Jordan, for the invaders met 
with finer resistance on the pan of the natives. 
The holy war which had been proclaimed against 
there war for centuries carried on with only partial 
soccea, and although the Israelites were able to 
overrun the country, and to gain a firm footing 
there, they had trfleo to submit to sericmi reverses 
and to the humiliating yoke of their enemies. In 
these sanguinary struggles for the possession of the 
land, the Israelites developed a martial disposition, 
which marks that epoch as the heroic period of their 
history. The rugged wildness of IsraeUthh life in 
thene tines standi out in striking contrast to the 
regulating and restraining influences which made 
themselves felt in later ages. 

48. Thtjadgii. The frequent disasters that over- 
took the Israelites, and which were largely due to 
their divisions and tribal jealousies, produced a new 
kind of leader, known by the title of Judges 
(Shophetisn. <f. the Carthaginian Suffetes). They 
were men who by some act of public valour or 
sagacity had prosed their fitness to lead the people 
against oppressors or rebels Certain of these Judges, 
like Samson, distinguished themselves by personal 
fonts of prowess, but usually they were succesrful 
commanders whom their grateful tribesmen or ad- 
herents invested with the authority of a military 
and civil dictator. There appear to have been 
women also who were accepted as Judges, and one 
erf them, Deborah, exercised considerable influence. 
The last and greatest of the Judges was Samuel, 
who was recognized by the whole people. But the 
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aid age of Samuel and the pressing danger of the 
Cam* nit' enema, enovineed the divided and 
demcoabcally disposed tribes of Israel, even against 
the urgent advice of Samuel, that they required a 
common ruler who would lead them to war and 
judge them in times of peace. 

Sg. Tin UmUi The first one selected 

for the dignity of king was Saul, a man of com- 
manding presence and proved military ability. His 
many succcssfiil campaigns, especially against the 
who still threatened the security and 
at the Israelites, as well as the 
partially re-esubliahed political unity d the people, 
justified both the oficc and the selection. But 
private troubles, brought about by differences with 
his former patron, Samuel, and by jealosy of the 
re m arkable martial exploits of his armour-bearer 
David, made the end of Saul’s reign an unhappy 
one, and in a disastrous battle he put an end to his 



With David, Saul’s successor on the throne, there 
begins a period of great prestige knd prosperity for 
the Israelites. David, wbo was justly described as 
‘cunning in playing, a mighty man of valour, a 
man of war and prudent in spoech,’ raised them 
so an important military power, and established a 
short-lived stability and unity of his people. He 
conquered Jerusalem, and made this, the Eternal 
City of the Jews, the political and religious capital 
of his kingdom. The extraordinary magnetic in- 
fluence exercised by David on the liradita and 
the halo with which they surrounded his rejgn, he 
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bequeathed 10 hi. family, which became recog- 
niz'd a> the legitimate dynasty of Jewish mien 
Endowed with a poetic genius of a high Older, he 
laid the foundation, of that ccJlectkm of Hebrew 
devotional literature, the Pialrra, which hat sdned 
the Seam of men of countless generation., of all 
races and all climes. 

In the dispute which arm* concerning the ruccea- 
■ion k) David’, throne, be hirruelf .elected ho ton 
Solomon, who devefoped hi. father', achievements 
by railing the kingdom to a Mill higher Mate of 
irrength and magnificence. Solomon, who was 
the moot important king of his day between the 
Euphrate. and the border of Egypt, endeared him 
wir to hi. .object. by building a national temple of 
remarkable splendour on Mount Moriah injenualem 
(973), and by the preitige which now disdnguiihed 
the Uraelite. among the conquered and surrounding 
nation. Sofomon’. friendship with Hiram. King 
of T>re, was turned into a commercial alliance 
between the powerful Israelite and the enlopriilng 
Phoenician. The joint mandate expedition. which 
were tent out by them torn the port of Ebon- 
Geber (near Ababa), on the Red Sea. a. well a. 
the (killed Tyrian workmen lent to Sofomon, brought 
to the agricultural Itraefates a vait meaiure of wealth 
and arti.de productions. Hi. reputation for wii- 
dom, for the compoaition of gnomic uying. and 
riddles, gave him an added lustre in the metnoey 
of the Israelites 

Sofomon was the Grand Monarque of the Iuaebtes 
and. like the French Louis XIV, the glories of his 
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icign involved the ultimate nun of the country. 
Hi. m*trvr»rual alliance. with the King cl Egypt 
and oeber foreign .overeigro. at well a. the creation 
of a large Oriental harem, eatablhhed in Jennslem 
the authorized worship of variou* idolatriea which 
arotued the ire of those jealour for the exduuve 
worihip of the God of lirael, while the extravagance 
of hi. tule and the accompanying introduction cf 
new, burdenaome taxation and forced labour brought 
disaffection among lib tubjeco and the diimption <4 
the kingdom after hit death. 

4 10 7A. t] Iirarl. The dividnn of the 

Hebrew monarchy into two para, Judah and Itrael, 
wa. the meat momentous natronal event rince the 
invauon of Canaan The t mouldering dmffecUon 
and the jeakiuixi of the northern tribe, broke out 
into an open game on the ncceaalon of Solomon', 
mo, Rehoboam. The revolt wa. headed by Jero- 
boam, formerly an officer in Solomon’, service, wbo, 
owing to a corapiiaey. had been forced to eKape to 
Egypt. Jeroboam returned to ha native land with 
the favour of the King of Egypt, who* in term it wa* 
to weaken the formidable power of the Hebrew 
kingdom A deputation, headed by the former 
rebel Jeroboam, wsa lent to Rchoboam to demand 
guarantee, foe the right, of the northern trtbra which 
had been violated by Solomon, but the new king 
imperiocnly refuted to redraw any grievance.. In 
the weceaful revolution which erased. Jeroboam 
wa. elected to reign over the to-called Ten Tribe., 
under the title of King of Israel. 

The kingdom of lirael, which exuted for about 
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two wnrann. ni troubl'd by frequent dynaibc 
disturbances, palace revolutions, conipirade*. (ad 
auaumationi. Jeroboam, the first King of Iirad, 
let himielf to widen the breach between the two 
Hebrew State*, and. to prevent the rehgioui fusion 
between both political leclsom of the people, eatab- 
Hihed leparate ibrines with lemj-idolatrous worship 
to njpenede the central lanctuary in Jermalem. 
Later on. forced by the threatening power cf the 
Etnpore of Damaicui, the Iiraelltei re-established 
friendly relation) with their kinimen of Judah. The 
northern kingdom, however, had too bale -ability 
to maintain in independence. In spite of repeated 
gallant attempt*, and even mme signal lucernes, 
against the encroachment! and attaeki of Damascus, 
the kingdom cf Iirael fell a prey to the mighty con- 
quering power of Assyria. Under the reign of the 
liraelile King Pekah, the Aarynan Emperor Tigiath- 
pileaer III carried away a large number of Iiraebter 
captive. Hit successor, Shalmaneser IV, again in- 
vaded the country, took Hothea, the lart King of 
Imd, prisoner, and, in 7*1 B.c.l, after a liege of 
three yean, the Aaryriatu, under Sargon, captured 
Samaria, the capital, and, by carrying the people 
away into exile, put an end to the kingdom of 
Iirad. The captive- practically disappeared amidat 
their foreign rarroundingi, and, a* a leparate entity, 
Jewish hiitory know- them no more. 

S 11. Tii Kaffcm if JtfaM Different in very 
impottant respects from the ingioreoui end cf the 
northern kingdom was the fate of the B-ter-S«atc of 
Judah, or Judea. Though it could abo noe escape 
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the cataclysms which were brought about by the 
ri»e and fall of ihe neighbouring Empire*. It survived 
■H of them. The reasons fen thi* rerirtance are 
6m ef ill to be found in the alkgUrice which the 
people continued to pay to the royal houK of David, 
and in the rrligK.ua cohesion effected by the re- 
nowned national sanctuary In Jerusalem. While 
the kingdom of Judah war at the beginning more 
oe let. protected from northern invasion by the 
intervening kingdom of Uriel, it war Egypt winch 
prosed a dangerous neighbour. Under the reign 
of Rrhoboam, the first of the kings of Judah. 
Shohak, of Egypt, iwepc over the land, and carried 
away from Jeniaalcm the gold and other treasure* 
of the Temple and royal palace. Indeed, die 
apparently inexhaustible wealth of the Temple and 
the p redout meub uaed in its construction and 
appointments, proved attractive objects for the 
cupidity of foreign invaders. The kings <f Damas- 
cus. lirael, and Auyria, who raided the land of 
Judah, plundered thcee treasures themselves oe were 
bot*ht off with them. Of far more tenons conse- 
quences. however, proved the conflicts between the 
rival powers of Egypt and Babylonia, between which 
Judah served as a buffer-state, so that it was placed 
in the inextricable difficulty of having repeatedly 
to take rides with one power agairut the other. 

Grave trouble broke out when Necbo II, of Egypt . 
inarched northward to come us grips with the Baby- 
lonians. and King Jcasah, of Judah, considered ,t 
aecaiary to oppose the passage of the Egyptian 
army through hit territory, At the battle of 
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Megiddo, the well-meaning Josiah was defeated 
with great slaughter and lent hii life (608). Con- 
fusion and disaster followed on this event. Necho 
interfered with the election to the throne, on which 
he placed his own nominee, Jehoiakim, Josiah'i 
ehkit too, and put the country under tribute to 
Egypt. Judah, however, soon passed under the 
ruthless yoke of the Babylonian Nebuchadnexiar 
Jehoiachin, the son and successor of Jehcaakim, 
together with many of the aristocracy, was carried 
away captive to Babylon, and his unde Zedekiah, 
the youngest son of Jonah, the twentieth and last 
Kin* of Judah, was placed on the throne. Instigated 
by Egypt, Zedekiah rebelled against Babylonia; 
Nebuchadnerzar invested Jerusalem, and, after a 
siege of- a year and a half, stceroed the dty and 
rated it to the ground (9th Ab, j86 IM|. The 
King, Zedekiah, was blinded and taken in chains 10 
Babylon, where he died in a dungeon; the most 
important and useful para of the population were 
carried away into exile to that country, and the 
once fair and flourishing kingdom of Judah became 
a howling wilderness- In language of moving 
pathos and power, the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
depict the heart-rending ruin which had over- 
whelmed the Judean nation. 

$ is. 7 lr Pnpk/U. Amidst the disruptive influences 
Of events which brought about the downfall of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, amidst all the gloom 
and terror which preceded and followed those great 
and crushing disasters, there stood out a class of 
men known at Prophe ts (Nebiim). At fint regarded 




u merr *iuoaari« t who, in ibrir eotatk trance, 
could foretell the future, the prophets became ibc 
mouthpieces of the God of Israel in their real for 
Him and their warning admonitions against the 
moral transgressions ot His people. Instead of 
saving irocoth things to Ratter the national vanity, 
the prophets denounced their own countrymen 
with pitiless severity, and threatened them with the 
doom of Heaven foe their sins. In times c i distress 
and calamity, the propheti, howevee, generally 
guided the people, and, in language of poetic 
tenderness, inspired it with trust in G<x! and confi- 
dence in His ultimate merciful dealings with those, 
who. in spite of all, were to remain true to the 
Covenant which He had mark with their father! 

The prophet* wlicae utterances and writings have 
been preserved to us thow an earraoedinary variety 
of types of the highest moral grandeur. We have 
Samuel, who had umelfishly led the people during 
a long and eventful life ; Elijah, the fierce champion 
of the Lord Cbd of Inael, who could only recognue 
Him in the 'still, small voice' ; Nathan, who crushed 
to the du*t the guilty warrior-lung David, by tl* 
words, ’ Thou art the man !’ ; Ami*, the herdm.in 
of Teloa, whose only partiality for his own people 
was his threat that their greater moral comeimi" 
nest would bring a severer punishment lor their sins . 
Micah, with his appeal, Whit doth the Lord icrpim 
of thee but to do justly.. love mercy, and to wall 
humbly with thy Cod* . l aiah, the far-seeing sun v- 
man. with hit burning anger against the prevailing 
liiAury and lieeniiouvnesv and his consuming cal for 
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righteousness ; Jeremiah, the nobir-minded patriot, 
who warned and threatened, and then bewailed and 
.hared, the sad fate of his .trieken people; Err kid, 
a captive in a atrange land, proclaiming the dignity 
and responsibility of every human soul and the 
moral government of the world ; the illustrious trri 
of the Restoration, the so-called second luiah, who 
announced the ultimate realization of the universal 
hopea of Israel. It is difficult to know what to 
admire meat in these teachers and tribunes of 
humanity— whether their truly matchless eloquence, 
which would have been enough to invest their 
utterances with immortal fame ; their unsurpassed 
conception of ethical Monotheism, which has be- 
come the distinguishing mark of the religion of 
Israel throughout the agea; their lofty ideal of the 
muaaon of their people in history ; their passion for 
social righteousness, or their dauntless courage in 
enforcing it. Certain it is, that they have indelibly 
stamped their glory on the people of Israel, and have 
decisivtly shaped the ipiritual and moral evolution 
of mankind. 
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Such woe the sentimeno which animated the 
Judeans, or Jews, who were in exile Ur away horn 
their own native country. These feelings became, 
however, subdued by Use healing proem of time, 
and were gradually replaced by an entirely different 
outlook on the course of events. If the hallowed 
Temple, where Cod had dwelt in His glory, was 
destroyed ; if Jerusalem, the pride of the nation, was 
in ruins ; if the whole land was lying waste— yet the 
God of Israel. *o whom the Temple bad been dedi- 
cated, still lived, and His people, to whom the 
land of Canaan belonged by ancient promise, still 
had its bong. 





earned you to be earned away captive, and pray 
unto the Lord for it,' wai the remarkable advice 
which the prophet Jeremiah addreued to hi* db- 
tieued companion, and they followed hia counsel 
In a thort apace of time the Jew* of Babylonia pew 
into a flourishing i (immunity ; *o*ne of in member*, 
like Daniel, even ro*e to high rank at the imperial 
court, while King Jebouchin, the last but one of 
the kino of Judah, had a mat of honour at the 
royal able of Evil Merodach. the son of Nebo- 
chadneuar. But of infinitely greater importance 
than their material peoaperity wai the development 
which their spiritual outlook aaumrd. From a 
cult national in scope, the religion of Iirael became 
univenal in effect, Deprived of the centraliting 
Temple with in animal sacrifices, the exile* in the 
varioua place* of their dispersion eitabliihed home* 
of prayer where Cod wai indeed worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, and here- the reading and expcaition 
of the Torah of Mcae* padually breame a fixed 
;ratilution. The idoUtroua tendencies which pro- 
pheu and print* had been unable to eradicate, 
vanilhed with the catastrophe that *hook Israel to 
its foundation*, 10 that, amidst all vKiuitudn. the 
Jew* remained the faithful bodyguard cf that pure 
and ethical Monotheism which wai so loftily pro. 
claimed by one of the Jewpli master-minds of that 
period: ‘Thu* saith the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footuoo! : w hat manner 
of house will ye build unto me, and what place 
shall be my rr*tf For all these things hath mine 
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(wad made, and *> all these things anif to be, 
tolth the Lord ; but to this mu will I look, even to 
him that ii poor and o f a contrite spirit, ud that 
tmnbkth at my word.’ 
f*. 7-fe AriteM*-. 




It was not long aha the destruction o l the Jewish 
commonwealth that there occurred an event which 
convulsed the great Babylonian Empire, and brought 
it to a dramatic fall. The new star which had aiaen 
in the person of Cyrua, the ruler of conquering 
Persia, also changed the fortunes of the Jewish 
people. In the year 539, within half a century of 
the captivity, Cyrus issued an edict permitting the 
return of the exiled Jews to their native land and 
the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was 
a decree of incalculably Ear-reaching consequences, 
worthy to inspire that wonderful psalm which sang 
of the resurrection of a people. Yet, In spite of the 
intense enthusiasm and high hopes it evoked, the 
response was very meagre on the part U the bulk of 
the people, who had evidently found a permanent 
home in Babyionia. Only a comparatively small 




number of Jews. led by S h csh b axzmr, a prince of ihe 
bouK of David, returned to Jerusalem. They pro- 
ceeded to rebuild the Temple, but the opposition 
they encountered from various quarter! (breed them 
to discontinue the wotk. It wai only under Darius 
Hyitaspa that Zerubbabel, abo a member of the 
royal line of David, who had relumed with another 
group cf colonists, was able, together with the High 
Print Joshua, supported by the prophets Haggai 
and Zediariab, to complete the interrupted work 
of the rebuilding of the Temple (516). Great in- 
deed was the jubilation of those who were privileged 
to witness the re-establishment cf the sacred edifice, 
but the old men who had seen the former Tefcplc 
‘wept with a loud voice.’ 

§ j. 7 u S m a rt ita i . The opposition to the recon- 
1 true non of the Temple and capital of the framer 
Jewish State had coroe from a strange quarter. The 
Samarium, a mixture of foreign colonists introduced 
by the Assyrian Shalmaneser on the destruction cf 
the kingdom of Israel and cf.be dregs of the original 
population that were then left behind, had adopted 
tbe religion of the land, and on bearing of the pro- 
posed rebuilding of the Temple, they offered to par- 
ticipate in the esublishromt of the new sanctuary. 
The small band of Jews who had come back to that 
country with the real and enthusiasm of patriots and 
reformer! were, however, determined not to share 
tbe glory, nor to expose themselves so tbe dangers 
which a religious amalgamation with the senu- 
idolatnus Samaritans would have entailed. The 
refusal -by tbe Jewi of the Samariun offer led to 
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an interne hatred between the two nation*. The 
Samarium, adhering to a peculiar text of the Torah 
of Mow*, built a rival Temple on Mount Gerinm. 
which wai eventually de s troyed with the dty of 
Samaria by the Jewiih High Print, John Hyrcanua, 
in the year 109 HI During the cour»e of Jewiah 
history we meet the Samaritans aa now and again 
they riac into meteoric prominence. They joined 
the Jew. in their lait struggle lor independence, and, 
after a formidable insurrection under the Emperor 
Justinian (jjo G*.). were reduced to insifni Stance. 
Surviving many vicissitudes, the Samarium have 
dwindled to an interesting remnant of about 160 
touts, who rail inhabit Shechcm (Nablus), the 
ancient centre of their history. 

§4. £cr« *W JMimmk The rebuilding of the 
Temple In Jerusalem would have availed link to 
the fUture of the new Judean settlement, and still 
leas 10 the future of Judaism, the religious polity of 
the Jews, if there had not appeared Ezra the Scribe, 
who, with the moral earnestnes • and seal of a 
religious reformer, gave an entirely new tendency 
to Jewish history. The Jews became fast and fore- 
mot a religious community, in whkh the study of 
the Sacred Writing* and the observance of their 
institutions were to be the great purpow of Jewish 
life. This regenerator of Judaism, of whom it was 
afterwards said that he restored the Torah which 
had been forgotten, came feotn Babylonia with a 
body of colonists, bringing with him a decree of 
King Artaaerxet Longimauus which gave full 
authority for the carrying out of the object they 




had la view. One of ha fiat «ca for the purifica- 
tion and preservation o I the community wa» to take 
energetic Mepi to pot a itop to the widely prevail- 
ing marriages with foreign women, and even to 
iniiit on their diaininal in the cue of these who had 
contracted Mich mixed uniooi. Of epoch-making 
importance wai hit ciMblilhment cf the Torah of 
Motet ai the baaii <4 Jewiah life and thought— a 
meaiure which more than anything ehe e mured 
the continuance and vitality of Judaiwn. 

In hit urenuoui work of reform, Exra wai effec- 
tively associated with, and supported by, Nehemiah, 
a cupbearer to Artaxerxes. He came to Jennalem 
in the capacity of governor, and armed with poWeis 
to rebuild the wall? of Jennalem. Thii most necet- 
lary and important work wai carried out by him 
with great energy, especially at the workmen had 
to go about armed in fear of being attacked by 
Samaritan and other enemiei. Thii Jewnh patriot, 
however, not only interested himself in the strengthen- 
mg and good government of the city, but alio took 
a leading part in the religious revival of the com- 
munity. AfteT a May of twelve yean, he returned 
to Babylonia, but subsequently paid another viiit 
to Jennalem in order to amplify and enforce the 
rtformi and enactments introduced by Ezra and 
himself 

§ 5 . A Stint Ecotutim. For the next two centuries 
few incidcnb of Mining hiatoric importance have 
been preserved to ui, and yet it wat a period of 
immense consequence to the future of Judaiim 
and religion generally. During thii penod, a silent 
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evolution, unheeded by the people concerned and 
entirely unknown u> the outside world, went on in 
the growing Judean community. Thl» people, prac- 
tically undisturbed by the contests for world power 
which were then raging, or regarded as of do account 
by the mighty conquerors and armies who swept 
past and over it. wu yet undergoing a process of 
fermentation which was ultimately to effect a revo- 
lution in the whole all-embracing domain of religion 
and mo r*li The varied writings contained in the 
Hebrew Bible, undoubtedly the moit remarkable 
and most influential collection of literature known 
to man, were then sifted and settled by the Jewish 
scribes and religious authorities with a conscienti- 
ousness which should have earned for them the 
gratitude of poatenty. The reforms of Eara and 
Nehemiah bore abundant (niit in the orderly de- 
velopment of Jewish religious tradition and life 
The Great Synod, a body of somewhat uncertain 
composition and duration, applied itself to the solu- 
tion of the new spiritual problems which arcae with 
the ever-changing needs erf the Jewish people. But 
in economic and political directions also the Jews 
made vast progress under the sheltering care of com- 
parative peace and obscurity. The great struggle! 
with Greek civilisation and Roman militarism which 
lay before the Jewish people proved repeatedly the 
inexhaustible spiritual strength and the high qualities 
erf patriotic courage and devotion which animated 
and sustained it. 

5 6. 7ke Cmficl aut HAIansm, The seclusion erf 
Judaism was broken by the appearance at Jerusalem 




of Alexander the Cmi (jjl), whcne conquat. were 
do< only 10 inaugurate a new chapter in Uni venal 
Hioory, but abo u> bring Jadaiun on the world- 
itage, and to throw it into a deadly conflict with 
Hellenic thought and dviliutton. It wai truly a 
dramatic moment when the High Prie* Jaddua met 
Alexander to ofler him the aubmmion of the Jcwiih 
people. The Greet had no conception of the forces 
which were hidden in the mind and life ol th» 
apparently itrange and uingnificant nation of bar- 
bariam, but, with an inirincbve iniight, Alexander 
took kindly to them. After hia death Pale*ine 
paaed' under the rule of the Egyptian Ptoleeniea, 
who proved well ditpoted towardi the Jcwa They 
accorded them many roaikj of favour, and teveral 
Jewi even rote to the command of the Egyptian 
army. The Jew, of Alexandria, which probably 
had Jcwuti tenlen from in foundation, began to 
play a very important part in thii great commercial 
emporium and centre of Hellenic philosophy. The 
Alexandrian Jewj, who poomard the (ull rightt of 
citizenship and were placed under the authority of 
their own head, with the title of ethnarch, pmtpered 
materially and intellectually, and were to exereiie 
a far-reaching influence on the development of 
Judaiim. Unfortunately, the Jew. in Pale. tine be- 
came an object of contention between the rival 
dynamic, of the Ptolemies of Egypt and the Sdeu- 
cidae of Syria. Tho contest between the two power, 
wai entered upon by the Seleucid Antioehu. Ill, 
the Great, when PalmOne foil into the hand, cf 
Syria (.03). 
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The Hellenic ng process, which had made rapid 
progrea among the Egyptian J«"». reached that 
co-religionists in Judea, and particularly among the 
upper data it became a general tendency to adopt 
Grecian names and manners and to •fleet a corre- 
s pointing disregard of Jewish custom and sentiment 
— ar. attitude which many of tbe necessarily separatist 
Jewish people have at 'all times of intellectual ej- 
pansion been prone to adopt. Such a course was. 
however, bound to lead to an enfeebUment of the 
Jewish power cf resistance against the preaung 
attraction! cf Grecian life, and so a gradual disso- 
lution of the religious and moral bonds cf Judahm. 
It was under Antioehus IV, surnamed Epiphanes 
(the Illustrious), and nicknamed Epimanes (the 
Madman), that the struggle between tbe Hellenic 
and Hebraic influences on the Judean people came 
to a head. 

f 7 . 7*r i itttak ta RaoU. Tbe Jewish settlement 
in Judea had gradually acquired the privilege* of 
self -government, and bo tli the Sekucidae and the 
Pwlesmea not only left the Jews to manage their 
internal affairs, but also recognised the High Priest 
si their natural ruler. The hereditary office of 
High Priest, which hid descended fiwn father to 
son, now became a matter of dispute and of venal 
competition, to decide which the intervectioo of 
Antioehus Epiphanes was called in. Antiochoi. 
whose greed bad been whetted by the tempo nr 
offers of the rival candidates, entered Jerusalem and 
plundered tbe treasures ef the Temple. The resent- 
ment which this sacrilege aroused among all sections 
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of the Jew* led to an outburst of savage fury on the 
pan of Antiochus against (hem. He sent an armed 
force to Judea with orders to spare nobody nor any- 
thing there. The Syrian behaved u in a rebelhout 
country, and the people —ere plundered and 
butchered without mercy. Not satisfied with this, 
Anrioehus issued an edict forbidding the practice 
of Judaism under the penalty of death, and. as a 
finishing touch, the Jews were compelled to woeahip 
the idols which were specially erected, one of them 
even at the Temple of Jerusalem. 

These latter measures directed against the Jews 
came as a new experience to them. A mid it all their 
manifold misfortune!, they had never yet been sub- 
jected to religious persecution, and Antiochui Rpi- 
phane« was ihr first in the long line of the persecutor* 
of the Jews for conscience' sake. The inroads which 
the Syro-Hellenic manners had made among the 
upper classes, even among the priests, in Judea, 
found Judaism ill prepared to withstand this un- 
expected and fierce onslaught. In spite of the 
passive irsiiunce which the Syrian oflieert and 
executioners encountered, and the martyrdom of 
many faithful Jews, the struggle was an unequal 
one, and was likely to end in the dilution of 
Judaism in its native Some. 

A sudden blow struck against thn tyranny by 
an aged priest was to change the whole course of 
events. Mattathias the Hasmooean, in the town 
of Modin, near Jmmalem, raised the flag of revolt, 
and roused his countrymen from their sense of 
paralysed helplessness (167). The five sons of 
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Mattathiai, luroimnl Ok Mace.beei, ltd Ok revolt 
which wu to win the independence of the Jewiih 
people. 

|8. Tie tUmmm DyttQ. After the death d 
Mattathiai :>66). hit ton Judai became the leader 
of the Jewiih miurrecbon. Judai Maccabreu wai 
a true hero— very piobably a magnetic penonaliiy. 
beyond doubt a devoted pa tint and brilliant leader. 
Hit valour and retourcefclnen were prodigious, and 
hit genuine piety wjj tempered by common tetue 
Judai wai tucceadnl beyond possible expectation. 
He defeated the dUeiptned Syrian army with hii 
tmall band cf untrained wai non; he entered' Jeru- 
salem and re-dedicated the Temple to the tervice 
of the God of Inel. The least of Hanucah mil 
commemorate* Oiii Ugnal event in Jewish hinory. 
The struggle with the Syrian power nevenbelm 
Hill continued, and Judai ■ died righting bravely 
against overwhelming oddt (160). In order to 
enure the advantage! gamed by the Jewt, Judai 
had entered into a treaty of alliance with Rome— 
the growing power with which the Jevn were later 
on to enter into a lifc-and-deatS itmggle Judai’i 
brother, Jonathan (161-143), carried on the fight 
with ability, though with varying lucceta, and he 
wai succeeded by Simon, the lait lurwing son of 
Malta thin. It wai Simon wbo finally obtained 
from Syria a recognition of the political independence 
of Judea, and he wai tcfemnly insetted by the people 
with the hereditary dignity of High Priest 11 well as 
of the civil and military leaderahip of the Jews. 

John Hyrtanut I, ion of Sttnon (133-104), •» a 
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ruccearful ruler, who enlarged the frontier* of Judea 
and rail'd it to a high degree of prosperity. He 
wag'd luccessful wall with the Samarium, whcar 
temple on Mount Cerium he deatroyed, and with 
the Edomitra, whom he forcibly compelled to adopt 
the Jewiih religion. Toward* the end of hit reign, 
however, he became entangled with the rebgioui 
partiei of the Phariieei and Sadducees. who then 
entered into that turbulent political rivalry which 
waa to bring inch lore tribulation on their common 
nation. John Hyrcamn, after a reign of thirty 
yean, wa* succeeded by hit eldest ion Ariitobuhis, 
whoae brief reign of about a y*ar waa marked by 
the murder of hii mother and favourite brother 
Andgonui. Alexander Jannaeui, another ion of 
John Hyrcanus, wa» a ttrong ruler who engaged in 
a number of foreign enterprise!, and extended the 
boundaries of Judea. ’ Under Alexander 1 * wife, 
Alexandra Salome, the only poet-exilic Jewuh 
queen regnant, who succeeded him, the people 
enjoyed nine yean of peace, but the fight for the 
crown which broke out after her death between her 
ion* Hyrcanui 11, the High Priest, and Aristo- 
bultu II, brought ruin to the country, and led to 
the ultimate extinction of thr Haamonean dynasty 
and house. 

$9 TV MtnIm Dy^uy The fall of the Has- 
moneaea was brought about by the calami tout 
Intervention of Rome, and accelerated by the rue 
of a family of foreign descent which was to rule the 
Jews in the last days of their independence. In a 
fatal moment, both the contending brother!, Hyr- 
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aiui 11 tad Aristobulus II, decided id invoke tbe 
uaMtarr of all-powerful Rome Their representa.- 
tiva appeared before Pompey in Damascus, tad 
pleaded the respective merits of the aspirants for 
the throne, while the loog-suflenog people, too, had 
taken care to send a deputation to Pompey, asking 
him to relieve them of both unwelcome mlera. As the 
result, Pompey marched on Jerusalem, and took the 
drfonded and fortified Temple by norm (63). On 
entering the Holy of Holies, where the High Priest 
only appeared once a year (on the Day of Atone- 
ment!, Pompey was struck with wonder and awe at 
the entire absence of any viable representation of 
the Deity in that mysterious sanctuary. Strangely 
enough, he left the vast treasures of the Temple 
untouched, and reinstated Hyrcanus In the dignity 
of High Priest and ruler of Judea. 

Hyreanus, who was to be burdened with the 
priesthood for a long and stormy period of forty 
yesrs (79-40), was a weak and easy-going man, 
altogether unfitted for the exposed parts he was 
called upon to play. Throughout he was instigated 
and supported by a crafty, self-seeking Edomite, 
Antipater, who held the reins of government white 
his nominal matter was made to serve his deeply- 
laid schemes. These efforts culminated by Hyr- 
canus being put out of the way, and in the ultimate 
election by the Roman Senate of Antipater's son, 
Herod, as King of Judes. 

The reign (filer od, called the Great (37-4 •.o.a.), 
constitutes a long series of murders and outrages. 
He killed a number of the Sanhedrin, the chief 
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religious End judicial tribunal c i thr Jrwi, m well as 
several of his sen wives, among (hem (he beauufai 
Mariamne (he Hasmonean, and a number of his own 
children As Augustus once put It, it was better 
to be such a man's swine than his son. Swayed by 
unscrupulous ambition and 6erce jealousy, he shrank 
from no crime which would further his aim or satisfy 
his suspicion. In order to ingratiate himself with 
his Roman masters, he built a number of Grecian 
cities in honour of the emperors, and introduced 
un-Jewish customs, such as Greek garni' and com- 
bats with void beasts, into Judea. To flatter his 
vanity, he rebuilt the Temple in Jerusalem on a 
mag ni hunt scale, and otherwise comported himself 
with regal pomp. As he had lived, to he died. 
During his last days he planned to throw the whole 
nation into mourning on his death by slaying their 
most prominent representative*. 

Herod was succeeded by hit son, Archeiaus, but. 
at the result of an appeal to Rome, Augustus divided 
Herod’s kingdom and apportioned Judea proper, 
Idumea, and Samaria' to Archeiaus, who only re- 
ceived the ode of ethnarch While the Herodlan 
family was contending for the sovereignty, the 
Jewish people experienced a time of great tribula- 
tion. The country was in a state of anarchy, sub- 
jected to massacre and pillage by Jewish friend 
and Roman foe. While the to-calkd Zealots were 
patriocs who considered fair all means that went 
to rid the country of the hateful foreigner, they 
became mixed up with doubtful and dangerous 
elements, like the Sicani (daggeimen), who used 
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patriotism as a cloak feu all manna of crime and 
outrage ArcheUu'' reign of nine yean was full of 
miser)'' He wai ultimately numnonrel to Ron<e 
and bit-ashed to Gaul, and, with hit departure. 
Judea tank into a Roman province, administered 
by a procurator resident in Caesarea, and subject 
to the authority of the prefect of Syria. 

{ IO Aarfaw, SoUmm sr. oaf Esvmn. The eventful 
times through which the Jews had passed since the 
Maccabean result against the tyranny of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the ttand which seas then made by 
the bulk of the people against the subversive in* 
fluenca cf Hellenism, had brought about a division 
of the Jews into religious parties, which were like- 
wise coloured and guided by political sympathies 
and Modeneses. Mattaihias the Haimonean had 
turned to those who were 'zealous fir the Law,' 
and these faithful adherents of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, distinguished as Asaideans (Hassidim, PletUu, 
Saints), Chen became the detmnant party in the 
Jewish commonwealth. The ultimate victory cf the 
Maccabean arms still brought, however, no final 
reconciliation between the various iccboos cf the 
Jewish people. Hence, there grew up two opposing 
parties — Pharisees and Sadduceo— who represented 
differing interpretations of Judaism which long 
survived the existence of those sections. 

The Pharisees (those who ‘separated ’ themselves) 
succeeded the Assideans in the conscientious obser- 
vance of the Torah of Moses and of its traditional 
development among the people of Israel It it un- 
fortunate that the religious earnestness and patriotic 
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leal of these Jewish Puritans should have been largely 
transmitted to ui by unfriendly critics and rivals. 
To the primitive Christians, the religious-minded 
Pharisee* were the immediate and molt exasperating 
opponent*, and the violence of the diiputr* between 
them is reflected in the diatribe* and denunciations 
against the Pharisees in the New Testament, but it 
is hardly fair to the Pharisee* to judge them through 
the colouring- °f inherited religious prejudice. The 
democratic Pharisees undoubtedly rendered lasting 
service to Judaism by curbing the priestly and 
aristocratic pretension* c4 the Sadducees, whose 
frequently pronounced Hellenistic proclivities con- 
stituted a veritable danger to the religious indi- 
viduality and political independence of the Jewish 
nation. The Pharisees made the Sacred Writings 
the common property, indeed the obligatory pos- 
session, of every Jew, by raising their study to a duty 
meat pleating to God ; and. by the institution of cer- 
tain ceremonial observances, transferred the centre 
of gravity of the religious life from the Temple, 
with iu sacrifices and priesthood, » the synagogue 
and the home. A body which thus placed the 
knowledge and the minastraliorn of religion into 
the hands of the people, cannot haw been that 
self-seeking and obscurantist sect which traditional 
ignorance represents the Pharisees to have been, 
ska It was, they asaiited in an evolution of Judaism 
which survived without any spiritual strain or 
shock the destruction of the Temple, and main- 
tained the intellectual vitality of the Jews amidst 
all the darkness that subsequently surrounded them. 
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Another Jewish wet, the Eaaram, grew out of a 
certain number of Pharisees, more strict than their 
Wlowr, or‘of • more contemplative turn of mind, 
—ho. tired of the political troubles that agitated 
their people, withdrew into secluded ipoo, particu- 
lar!* to the wtldemem bordering on the Dead Sea 
There the* settled in eommuniitic colonics, wboae 
want. were few, and became famed for their chart- 
tablcr.iu and aiaiterity of morali. But in direct 
opposition to the banc idea of Phariiajam. that all 
the act. of life .hould be hallowed b* being placed 
at the —nice of God, the Kaiene redute* became 
imbued with the Oriental tbeoaoph* which regarded 
matter and ipint a. irreconcilable principle.. The 
other-world idea, of the Barnes, largely alien to 
Judaism, found comparatively few adherent., of 
whom John the Ha port it the bert known, but 
proved later on of great influence in the rise of 
Christianity. 

in. 7k. */ toMuru^ Wwli. In consider- 

ing the various section. of Judaiun, it ought to be 
borne in mind that all of them agreed in it. funda- 
mental principles, and that the Temple was alway 
recognised as the Hook of God cf all Itrad. The 
spirituality and unity of Cud were asiumi above 
and beyond discussion, and the inviolability of 
the Torah of hfcae. undisputed. At that time, the 
Jewish religion under Palestinian auspices had not 
yet elaborated a speculative philosophy, and it was 
math later that it was formulated into dogmatic 



principles. The Mosaic initituboni and 
being universally accepted at the rule of both public 




and private life, H became nrceaaary to amplify 
the province which the Torah had made far the 
governance of Iirael. There can be no doubt that 
the religions, civil, and criminal lawt and rtgula- 
uora let out In the Torah of Mom had to be inter- 
preted in their practical application, and that they 
had to be accommodated to changing circum- 
stances; noe can it be denied that, on the one 
hand, the germ of many enactments found in the 
Torah called for development, and that, on the 
other, new rules had to be devised to meee the hah 
contingencies arising in the urew of life. Ilia, there- 
fore, in the nature d things that those who ad- 
ministered the Mosaic Code developed a chain of 
tradition which included precedents and principle, 
essential to all well -ordered legislation It was due 
to the sense of continuity which governed this 
development of the Torah, and to the. vivid con- 
sciouaneas of the divine sway over Israel, that led 
the Jewish doctors, the RabbM, to assume authori- 
tative tradition as a concurrent, if unwritten, pan 
of the recorded Law of Mem 



The Kribes and members of the Great Synod, who 
revised and fixed the canon of the Jewish Btble, 
carried out a highly delicate and important function 
of tradition. The scribes, however, not only at- 
tended to the extremely careful transcription of the 
Scriptures, but translated the Hebrew original into 
the Aramaic vernacular and explained it to the 
people Out of this grew the Midrash and Haggas 
dah, the homiletieal and general exporitioo of 
Scripture, and the Halaehah, the legal decisions 
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The 



dedoeed from Metric and other enactments, 
member, of the Grew Synod, which 
roughly (rom Tir. the Scribe till the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, considered thenuelve. the 
immediate mccemor. of the lair of the prophw, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Matachi, and the oral 
traditions accumulated by them were further de- 
veloped by the Elder., and then by the Tannaim 
(Teacher.), who flourished from to to »ao c«. 

Of fundamental importance to the lynematic 
development of tradition were Hdlel and Shammai, 
and the ichcrdi called after thrir name.. Jewish 
learning had already been Roumhing in Palestine 
before their appearance, *ncc Hilld erne from 
Babylonia to Jrnnlem for the purpcee of extending 
hi. itudia. He found in Shemaiah and Abtalion 
(Samea. and Polbon) teacher, of eminence, and 
ultimately became head of thrir college. Hilld, 
whine public activity in the school* and the San- 
hedrin extended from about 50 ».CJ». 10 10 c«. is 
not only one cf the meat iUturrioui, but abo one of 
the meat figure, of Jewuh h-tory-a 

matter duOnguuhed by nobility at character, great- 
rien of erudition, and breadth of view. The gentle- 
new and humility of hi. di.poution and hi. lose of 
peace became proverbial Of notable interett i. hit 
reply to a scoffing would-be proselyte who demanded 
to know the ewenee of Judaiam: 'What thou 
wouldew not that thy neighbour should do unto 
thee, do not unto him: thn u the whole Law, the 
rest U only a commentary.' It was in thii broad 
.pirii that Hilld and hi. duciples were oppoted to 
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Shammai and hit school. which wu distinguished 
by the rigidity of in interpretations and view*. 
HiUel, whose auibcricy u a teacher was added to 
ha high dj unity of Present of the Sanhedrin, wu 
tl» aneettor of a line of Jewiih spiritual leaden who 
held away until the fifth century. Ha moat eminent 
disciple was Johanan ben Zaecai. a' fine type erf that 
admirable race of Jewiih schclan who, amidst all 
the daah of arm* and the turmoil of warning faction*, 
rilentiy laboured in their colleges at that mighty 
fabric of Judaism which wai to brave and witluund 
the norms and ravages of future ages. 

4 l*. //dfcau* JwtnjM. Concurrently with the 
growth of Judaism in Judea and its fruitful branch 
tn Babylonia, another development erf Judaism had 
taken place in jhc wide Greek-speaking world, of 
which Al exan dria was the Jewish centre. The Jews 
living amjibt Greek surroundings became imbued 
with Hellenic influences, which showed themselves 
not only in their Greek speech and names, but also 
in the intellectual ami spiritual life. Although 
retaining a deep attachment to the Jewish mother- 
land and an affectionate veneration for the great 
Sanctuary on Mount Zion, the Jews erf Egypt estab- 
lished as a rival to it the Temple <rf Onias at 
Leon to polls, which was the only other Jewish fiane 
in the world where sacrifice were offered up. The 
Hellenistic Jews lost the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, so that die Sacred Writinp had to be 
oanilated into the Greek vernacular— a rendering 
which has come down to us as the Sepcuagint, the 
Tranalatioo erf the Severny. This Greek Bible wu 
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in the pc«OKhc, or synagogue. (bo* Greek 
words), and tvrn ibr prayers in these Jewish places 
of worship were offered up in the tongue of Hellaa 
In additjoa to the Septusgint Bible— then a pro- 
duction of extraordinary Lind in its magnificence 
and rarity, which was to exercise a far-reaching 
influence on the religious thought of mankind — 
there grew up a considerable Hellenistic literature 
which was intended for the instruction and edifica- 
tion ci non- Jews as well as Jews. The Jews, thrown 
into the midst of an alien population with preten- 
sions to fabulous antiquity and immense cultural 
achievements, endeavoured to bang home to those 
who looked down on them the real greatness of the 
Jewish people and the superiority of the Jewish 
faith over the polytheistic religion, of their neigh- 
bours. 

The foremost representative of the Hellenistic 
Jews was Phifo Judaeus, of Alexandria (born about 
90 died after 40 c.*.), a man of profound 

religious feeling and noble character. The hfe of 
Philo possesses a special interest and charm, as be 
was the forerunner of a type of Jew whom we must 
regard veith particular sympathy. Of high social 
standing (his brother was alabarch, or chief, of the 
Jews of Alexandria) and imbued with the best 
foreign culture of the time, he wat nevertheless 
warmly attached to the faith of Israel, and took a 
zealous interest in the wetforc of liis co-rclifionisu. 
He wrote a number of works in Greek, setting out 
the sublimity of the teachings of Judaism, and 
defended it with much ability and dignity •againsi 
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the malicious snacks of lu opponents. When serious 
trouble arose in Alexandria through the endeavour 
of the hostile populace to force the Jews to place an 
image of the Emperor Caligula in their synagogues, 
he* formed pan of the Jewish deputation which went 
to Rome to put the ca»c before that mad ruler of 
the world empire. At a philosopher, Philo holds a 
permanent position among the notable thinken of 
andquity. Adapting hit ideas on the Jewish religioo 
to the philosophy of Plato, be introduced into 
Judaism a speculative element which was to cam 
a far-reaching influence. The allegorical method 
of interpretation in which Philo excelled, though 
not received permanently into the Jewish system, 
entered largely into the creation and compcaidon 
of the future theology of Christianity. 

{ 13. TheRiH^fChniOmU,. Amidst the fermenta- 
tion. political and religious, which disturbed the Jewish 
people as it struggled under the yoke of Rome, there 
occurred an event which was to shake the founda- 
tions of the ancient world and to change the course 
of human history. The galling oppression of the 
stranger, and ihe bitter sense of helplessness under 
the crushing power of the Roman legions, bred in 
the Jews a wild despair which mad* them look 
forward more eagerly than ever to the appearance 
of someone with extraordinary powers, who, as the 
Messiah (Anointed), would, in accordance with 
ancient oracles, free them, and, with them, the 
world, from the prevailing material and moral 
bondage. 

Among ibr variooi claamanU lo that office of 




danger and honour who arose in the lux dayi c 4 
Jewiih independence, and who were ultimately 
crushed u political rebels by the Rinnan power, was 
Jesus of Nazareth. In the Jewish history oi his time 
Jesus played no prominent pan. At tbe age of 
thirty, coming into contact with the Essene John the 
Baptist, he took up hi. cry that the generally expected 
end cf the world and the subsequent 'kingdom of 
Heaven' were at hand, and he announced that he 
had come to save 'the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.' In thus turning to the forlorn outcasts of 
society, he added an exquisitely tender note to the 
spiritual harmony of man If hit menage was 
clothed in the words and idea* of the prophets and 
sages cf his people, his personality has shed its rays 
over a large portion of the human race. But the 
time of his appearance was out of Joint, and the very 
following he secured proved his undoing. He fell a 
victim to the anarchy and turbulence which were to 
bring untold misery on the Jewish nation, and to the 
suspicious jealousy of the Roman authorities, who 
were glad of a pretext to do away with any popular 
leaden wbo might give rise to disturbance. life, 
whether it was that of a mere thief oe of a religious 
genius cf the fkret order, was then held in light esteem, 
and crucifixion, the favourite mode cf Roman capital 
punishment, was as much die order cf the day as dic 
guillotine during the French Revolution. Jesus 
was arrested and crucified with two others, and, 
with an allusion to the charge against Jesus and 
bitter mockery of the Jews in their own capital, the 
Roman executxi tiers placed over his cross a board 
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with the worib: 'Jesus of Nuimb, King if the 
Joo/ 

The profound impeosion which 'the Niiurar,' 
who in hi) struggles had shared the fair cl all re- 
former. in all limn, had created on hi* disciplea 
was infinitely increased by thr bitter pong* caused 
by hit unexpected and shameful doth. After their 
fint bewilderment, the link community that had 
fooled upon him os their ford and u the expected 
deliverer of hit people, ditcovered in the sacred 
writing* which were thru doily spiritual food that 
the Meuiah was to suffer ignominy and death before 
hd assured triumph. It was only this faith, this 
certain hope that Jesus would soon return to earth 
to carry his mission to an end. which distinguished 
the adherents of Jesus from the mas; of their country- 
men. But the Influx of Hellenistic Jews, with specu- 
lative ideas and anti-nomisuc tendencies, changed 
the course of things. Led by Saul, afterwards 
named Paul, of Tarsus, a man of intense emotion, 
high-strung temperament, and boundless energy, the 
Hellenists declared foe the abolition of the Mosaic 
institutions and the consequent dmolutfoc of 
Judaism. The struggle between the origins! apeattn 
and dlsdpks of Jesus, who remained tealously 
attached to Judaism, aod the growing number of 
his Gentile followers (largely semi - proselytes to 
Judaism), who struct out a path diverging from it, 
ended in a victory for the latter, and, from a purely 
Jewish sect, the believers in Jesus the Messiah 
(Christ) developed into an independent world- 
religion, Chrirtianity, or the religion of the Messiah. 
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The itrictly Judaic Christian) were reduced to ■ 
CtuiitULP hexefy, known vmriouily at the Ntnraw 
or Ebiooites, who, on the one hand, were spurned 
by their Chriidan eo-rehgioniso for denying the 
virgin birth and divinity cf Jain, while, on tbe 
other bond, their unpatriotic rtfuuJ to Join 
the Jewi in their great itruggie for independence 
led to a deadly enmity, and then to a total 
separation. between the Jewiah Christians and their 
people. 

' i I*. Tk. SfnaJ While Judaiim waa, 

on the one side. suffering from loeaea oecaiioned by 
the absorption of a number of iti mem ben among 
their pagan neighboiin, and, on the other, by the 
ultimate wee-ion of the adherent! of Chnatianity, 
large acec— sot* to the ranks were taking place by 
ruimercmi conveniens to the faith of brad. It il 
an old, and itdl entreat, misconception that Judaiim 
ii averse to tbe incorporation of itiangen within its 
midit. The Jewiih theological podnon, which doei 
not demand a uniformity of dogmatic proCaaion on 
the part of the outride world, but recognixr* the 
ipontaneoua moral and religioui evolution of man- 
kind, haa indeed kept Judarim from developing into 
a mi-ionary creed, while the medieval legislative 
ngoun and att end ant dangen in connection with 
coovesaoas to Judalam made them unpopular 
among the Jew tben-eMa But it ii an entirrly 
erroneous idea that the Jewi were oppoied to 
prosdytism out cf iheer tribal exclusiveness. Apart 
from the aiumilahon of tbe aborigiiial population 
cf Pale. tine and tbe forced coovenion of tbe 




Edomites. Judaism sequired numerous adherents 
from among the varioui nations with, which il came 
into contact from the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity till the rue of the Christian Empire of Rome, 
when conversion to Judaiim came to be treated as 
a capital crime. Tow.rdi the end of the Second 
Temple we find Jewish proselytes all over the 
Roman Empire and in neighbouring Parthia. In 
the Utter country, the royal bouse of Adiabene 
adopted the Jewish faith, and proved it* zeafcnn 
defendants, just as the religion of Israel found ad- 
herents even among several members ef the Roman 
imperial family. The outside mtetwt evinced in 
Judaism and its many proselytes were matters of 
moment which attracted the attention, and evoked 
the indignation, of Roman writer*, while the Jewish 
author* of the time and the New Testament recotds 
provide ample confirmation of the vast spread of 
Judaism among the matte* Among the Hellenistic 
Jewi, more in intellectual touch with their ahen 
surroundings, there was a general desire to bring 
the heathen over to the truth; and, beside* their 
propagandist writings, still extant, there were even 
men, hke the Alexandrian Apollo., afterwards the 
friend of Paul, who went about proclaiming 'the 
things of the Lord,' and who 'ceenpaued sea and 
land' to make proselytes. Before and after Paul 
appeared on the scene, the question of the arcum- 
caion of male proselytes was an open one among 
the Rabbis, and radical Hellenists debated the 
advisability of abrogating the Jewish observances 
in ortjer to further the spread of the spiritual 
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dementi of Judaism. It -it Id the widely Mattered 
synagogues, where Pan I sought hii Gentile. ai well 
«* Jewith, converts, and for a considerable dme 
afterwards Judaiim w« the rival of Cfcriatiaoify in 
the mtodonary field. 

§ IJ- 7*. iUai «/ i*e R-uu H’ar. While the 
Jewi were thui occupied with their spiritual prob- 
lem, the dayi cf the Judean commonwealth were 
drawing to a tragic dose under the iron rule of 
Roman oflicialt. The throei which preceded the 
political extinction of Judea form a ud period of 
Jewish h ivory. From the governor down to the 
meanest legionary, the Romani treated the Jewi in 
their own country with a haughty imolence which 
war particularly galling to * people ao keenly coo- 
xioui cf in achievements. In addition to this, the 
representatives cf Rome came to Palatine with a 
freed which ewdeivoured to extort from 
the far-away Asiatic subject-race as much treasure 
as possible. It ia, tit ere fore, not surprising that the 
Jewi shrunk from the Roman census instituted for 
the purpose cf taxation; that now and again they 
turned against their alien oppeetsoes. and that 
the usual Moody repression of these revolts left the 
people more sullen than o'er. On some occasions, 
like the placing of the Roman eaglet on the Temple 
gates, conflagrations broke out which were quenched 
by torrents cf blood. 

A stray ray of light appeared unesipectediy by the 
short re-establishment of the Jewish kingdom under 
Agrippa I, a grandson of Herod, by Mariamne the 
Haatnooean Thanks to the favour of Caligula, 
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Agrippa mi inverted with th* kingly dignity, and 
he ultimately entered into pcoe«ioo ol* the whole 
of Palestine (about 41 c.*.). Hi. brief reign of 
three year, came like a healing babam to the ruffc- 
ing Jewish people. He not only recured orderly 
government to the harmed country, but did every- 
thing powble to aoothe- the troubled mind cf ita 
people. Of great lervite to the Jew., both in Judea 
and in Egypt, wai hit timely intervention with 
Caligula, who had ordered hit itatue to be erected 
and wonhipped in the Temple and other Jewuh 
unctuaria. Hi. sueem, however, arouaed the dia- 
pieaiurr of the Roman., and ho luapiootoiy redden 
death left the Jew. mourning, while it wai riotously 
celebrated by the foreign population, specially the 
Roman toldery, whee brutalities were won to 
find ample Mope in the final Jewiih struggle foe 

After the death of Agrippa I, Judea became again 
a Roman province, while hi. son. Agrippa II, wai 
later 00 inverted with not only the imall kingdom 
of Chaldi and other pouearioni, but aho with the 
office ctf supervisor of the Temple and the accom- 
panying right of nominating the High Prieat. 
Agrippa II, who is regarded ai the last king cf 
tjie J(wi, assisted In the tubjugadon of Judea by 
the Romani, and, in the enjoyment of their favour, 
survived ita fall for leveral decades. 

The rupture with Rome wai at I art brought about 
by the insufferable rapacity a n d violence of Gesitii 
Florua, the last procurator of Judea (64-66), TVu 
Roman governor became the omnipotent protector 
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of bandi of robDen who infested the country, and 
who* plunder wm shared by him, and he drt.be- 
ately goade 3 the Jews into rebellion 10 that he might 
profit thereby. He entered Jerusalem, and, in ipite 
of the purposely peaceful demeanour of the inhabi- 
tant!, massacred them without mercy. Disappconted 
at the uneapected want of resistance by the Jews, 
be called on then leaden, m a proof of their good 
■ill, to meet on their way two cohort! of troops 
who were marching on Jerusalem Even Jhu was 
complied with, but the Roman soldien received the 
Jewish deputation with loch itudied contempt, that 
the affair ended in a general attack on the jews. 
The people of Jerusalem rose in their despair, and 
forced Fiona to evacuate the city. But Agrippa. 
who had all this time been away from Judea, now 
returned, and successfully prevailed on the insur- 
genii to lubmit quietly to the inevitable dominion 
of Rome. So soon, however, ai he proposed that 
the people should recognize the anthority of Florus, 
they broke out Into «uch unconi tollable anger that 
he wai glad to escape from their (ury. Some of 
the bolder spirit! thereupon seized the powerful, 
lorn™ of Mauda, near the Dead Sea, while the 
warlike party in Jerusalem went to the extreme step 
of refusing to accept any imperial offerings to 
the Temple, or to have the usual sacrifices for the 
Emperor there. The moderate leaden, finding their 
authority unheeded, tent deputation! to Florui and 
Agrippa, begging them to come to their rescue. 
Rut it wai too late; the suppressed feelings of 
frantic vengeance excited and nurtured in the Jews. 




had explod'd *i Ini with » terrible violessce, and 
earned everything along with it. 

1 1 6. TW War wtlA Rout,. It would be futile lo 
inquire whether the fa.efW miorrecdon ihould, or 
could, have been averted. In the historic! of 
ruDocu, u of individual*, it it success which turn* 
the rebel into a hero, and aceounti the revolt of a 
people against its oppressors among its meat glorious 
events. The Maccabean rising against the powerful 
Syrian* has received universal applause, hopeless 
though It must be acknowledged to have been at 
first sight. With the degeneration and profligacy 
which had generally overtaken the. Romani under 
the emperor* ; with the callout ferocity and insatiable 
greed which then marked Roman administration of 
the subject-races in distant parts of the Empire, the 
Jews could not for ever escape the fate which had 
made an end to the other State* under the Roman 
dominion. Continually outraged in their religious 
susceptibilities by insolent and scheming governors 
and tbrir subordinate*, the Jews of Palestine were 
also threatened by the foreign settlen there with the 
same humiliating condition to which the Mace- 
donian conquerors had reduced the native Egyptians 
in tbrir own country. 

At the beginning of thdr rebellion the Jews were 
inflamed by the wholesale carnage to which their 
brethren were subjected by the Syrians and Greeks 
in the province*, and they were Mill further en- 
couraged and entirely committed by the disastrous 
defeat which they indicted on Cestius Callus, the 
prefect rf Syria, who had come to Jeniialem to 
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subdue them — a defeat such as the Roman, had 
not SofTool oner the destruction of Varus’ legions 
by the Germans. The new. of thi. event created 
iurpri*: and consternation among the Romani, 
and the Emperor Nero dispatched Vespasian. the 
greatest living Roman general, to quell the revolt in' 
Palestine. Vespasian was joined by his son Titus, 
and, with the pick of the Roman army, they 
entmd on the subjugation of the rebellious Jews 
with all the accustomed vigour and rigour which 
had awed the whole Western world into abject 
submission. 

For four long and terrible yean this little people 
in an obscure corner of the Empire withstood the 
power and skill of the conqueror of the Britons and 
of the most fa morn legions of Rome. The war was 
carried on. on both Bdet, with implacable ferocity 
rare in the annals of warfare— the Romans enraged 
at the obstinate and prolonged resistance cf the erst- 
while despised Jews ; the Jews fighting with all the 
d ci pair and heroism born in the defence ef home 
and religion against the insolent alien tyrant. It 
must remain a surprise to the historian, and ought 
to excite the admiration of posterity, that the feeble 
Jews, who had dtraded the frown of a Roman pro- 
curator. now withstood unflinchingly all the jnight 
and majesty of the Roman army. The Jews had 
become a race of men who knew neither fear nor 
would hear of surrender. The valour of the rank and 
file responded to leaders of extraordinary daring and 
fertile ir-grnuity— men like John d Gischala, Simon 
Uir Giora, Josephus — the latt still more famous as the 




historian of hit people, which, in the time of ia dirot 
need, he deserted, and left to iti own resources. 

§ ,y. 7V PM ol >dw The end, if it had not 
yet come, w«j only delayed, lie Roman*, if not 
irresistible, itill advanced on the Jcwiah capital and 
laid it under sirge And to the remoacUst carnage 
of the Romani wai added the wild frenry which 
had now taken ho*d of the Jewish people. In the 
words of the ancient imprecations against them— 
which leaned to come true with an awful literal- 
ness— 'without did the iwoed bereave and in the 
chambers tenor.* Something of that delirious vio- 
lence which in modem lima took bold of Paris 
under the Commune, shook the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to their innerrnoat depths. The enemy 
was at the gates, but the besieged people within, 
rent in factsoni, were tearing each of ha to pieces. 
The dry, filled with a van population, which had 
been swelled by the immense number of pilgrims 
who had coene there to celebrate the feast of Pass- 
over, underwent all the horrors of dvil war while 
the deadly grasp of the Romans was growing tighter 
sod tighter upon them. Assassination and massacre 
-or general, and even the pavements of the Temple 
reeked with human blood; then famine made its 
dreaded appearance, and killed every remaining 
trace of pity ct human feeling. 

Vespasian proceeded to Rome to take over the 
sovereignty of the Empire, and it wai left to Tltui 
to bring about the complete subjugation of the Jews. 
The Jews contested every inch of their territory, 
of tbesr - capital, of the Temple. Their deeds ol 
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heroic valour only made the agony of death longer 
and more tetter. Jenualem wuatUn turned into 
■ heap of Vuin«. and. after a frantic romance, on 
the 0 (or 10} Ab, 70 c.«. (the oeninou. annivemry 
of the dettruction of the TempU of Solomon by 
Nebuchadneuar), the Second Temple became a 
prey to the flame., and all it* magnificence and 
glory were turned into a man of .mouldering aihe>. 
A cry of hoeroe— the cry of the anguiili of death 
of a whole people— went up. to heaven when the 
miaerabfe remnant .aw the dotroying flame, en- 
circling the noble lanctuary of the God of Iirad. 

Innumerable were the victim, which the war had 
com to the JewiA nation, .till the end had cot yet 
come. Hundred, of thounndt had laid down 
their live* 1 in the itruggle, but the nirvivoi, if 
not manic red in fold blood, were mid a. diva, 
lent to work in the mine., or to fight agiirot wild 
benu or a. giadlatoo Cot the amuwmeot of their 
exulting enemies Veipadan and Titu. celebrated 
their victory by a triumphal pcoceuion in Rome, 
which wai graced by 700 ipecially wlccted captiva, 
beaded by their dauntlea leader. John of Giichala 
and Simon bar Giora, the latter being finally put 
to an ignoenatuou. death. 

S 18 ?*r Las' Snggir > Utterly 

hopelen -u now the outkak of the Jewlih itruggle 
for independence, and Mill, incredible ai it mayieem, 
in 1 pile of the complete dmruebon of Jeriualem and 
the doolaiion of the whole country, the Jcwuh 
reiutance to Rome wa. by no mean, over, and wu 
yet to Maae out in a fierce, lurid flame. Several 
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Jewish stronghold! Mill held out, and Masada, the 
last of them, was only uken by the Romani after 
the lelf-lnHieted immolation of its defchden. The 
country was administered with an iron rod, but the 
calm, where h was not the calm of death, wai only 
an outward ooe. The land wai noe only declared 
at forfeited to the imperial treasury, but all the Jew. 
in the Empire were now forced to pay an annual 
capitation tax of two drachms to the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, In place of the hatf-ahehel which 
they had hitherto contributed to the Temple m Jeru- 
salem. This special Jewish tax, fiscusjudaicut, which 
-as at first collected with great brutality, rigoroui care 
being taken that no oete should escape paying it, pro- 
duced a strong feeling cf resentment amongst the Jew.. 

The war in Palestine had id aftermath in Egypt, 
the adjoining Cyrenaica, and in Cyptut, where 
violent collisions between the numeroui Jew. and 
their neighbour, led to incredible bloodshed between 
the combatants. Stirred by the ineatinguithable 
hope for the restoration of the Ipngdom of Itrael, and 
driven to desperation by the couirmptated etiahliib- 
ment by Hadrian of a pagan dly on the rite of 
Jcruialem, even the Jews in Judea began again to 
prepare for another trial of strength with Rome, 
which culminated in the year 153, only Hi decade, 
after the great combat which had proved 10 diiaitrcui 
to them. The bead of the revolt was Bar Ccuiba, 
called Bar Cochba, 'Son of the Star' (in allunco to 
Num. xxiv. 17), of whose deed, of prowew little that 
is hlitoocal is known, but who must be adjudged 
a leader of estraoedinary personal magnetism and a 
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warrior of truly wondrrmi powr and skill. Tbe 
prayer ascribed to him: *We pray Thee do not give 
asmtance to ft»r enemy; ui Thou needit not help,* 
gives perhaps a faithful picture of the man. He was 
supported by the universally revered Rabbi Akibo, 
"hose unbounded authority over hi> brethren made 
the insurrection a national ooc. The success of the 
Jews again forced Rome to send its ablest com- 
mander. Julius So crus, who came all the way Cora 
Britain to break their rebellious spirit. The Jews 
resisted for a period of over three years, and the war 
was only concluded with the fall of Bethar, the last 
Jewish stronghold, and the death of Bar Cochba in its 
defence (9th Ab — the date of tlx twofold destruction 
of Jerusalem — 135). The butcheries enacted rivalled 
those in the war with Titus, over half a million Jews 
having lost their lives, and the consequences were, if 
possible, still more disastrous. The religion of the 
Jew. was proscribed, and those found guilty of 
teaching or preaching it were submitted to the moat 
excruciating tortures which human ingenuity and a 
devilish lust of blood could devise. Rabbi Akibx was 
flayed alive and then done to death. Under pain of 
death, no Jew dared to appear even in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, which was now turned into a Roman 
colony, A cl la Capitolina, and the very name of Jeru- 
salem was henceforth to be obliterated from the mind 
of man. The Jews, whohadbeenthelastofthcnatiosis 
under Roman do mini on to fight foe what, in all sincerity 
and with all reverence, we may call the sacred cause 
of freedom, were at lost crushed in the du*t, and lay a 
helpless body, bleeding from innumerable wounds. 
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i I. 7*« Diipniwi. One of the moat far-reaching 
effects of the Judeo-Romsn wars. and of the conse- 
quent del Duction of the Jewish national centre, 
was the wide dispersion of that people, which hat 
remained to thii day one of iu moat diitingutihing 
featura. The Jewi who escaped from the iword 
and fury of the Roman soldiery were met by vio- 
lent and malevolent Syrians, Creek*. Egyptian!, or 
Roman neighbour*, who gloated over the Jewish 
misfortuna and kept the Jew* cowed with threat! 
of itiH wone result* It as, therefore, not aurpeiting 
that the Jewi, who. by their very turbulence appear 
to have been a high-spirited race, proceeded far 
away from Palatine to focal! tie* where the Jew 
wai a itranger, yet considered as entitled to the 
protection and raped due to a human being. 

The Babylonian captivity had trarnfemd the bulk 
of the Jewi to Mesopotamia, and. in spite of the 
continuous re migration which took place to Palatine, 
the Babylonian Jews remained a very numerous 
comm unity. While living in a compact maw. many 
of them found their way all over the Parthian and 
subsequent Neo Persian empires ; they spread Jewiih 
cofonia along the shore* d the Black Sea, as far as 
the Crimea, where Jew* had already followed in the 
wake of the Greeks, and cast out branches all over 
50 
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Central Ann, stretching a* far ai China, wh ere a 
dwindling caoinunity subsisted at Kai-Pung-Foo 
dll recent times. Yet. in however flourishing a 
material condition they may have been, intellectually 
the Babylonian Jew* were for a long time at no 
account in Jewiih lift, but. on the other hand, they 
remained free from thoie dissolving influence* which 
threatened the exutence o f the Jew. in the Greco- 
Roman world, including Palatine. Politically afro 
they were able to offer a safe asylum to their 
brethren escaping oppression, as well as to resist 
the Romani in their aggressions on the Parthian 
territories bordering the Euphrates. 

To the Babylonians, as to the Jews of all other 
parti, Palestine remained the centre of the Dis- 
persion. For, in truth, the Torah went out of Zion 
and the word of God from Jerusalem. The taa of 
the half- shekel which was sent to the Temple 
brought in such vast wealth to its treasury that 
any disturbance of it by the rapacity of sacrilegious 
invaders sflected the price of gold in the markets 
of the world. The Macedonian conquests and the 
break-up of the intellectual iwlaboo of the Jews led 
to a vast and interesting development of the Jewish 
Dispersion . Under the friendly rule of the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, who were also master, of Palatine, great 
number, or Jews settled in Egypt, where, to judge 
by the Elephantine papyri that have come to light, 
Jewish eommunitiei of importance had misted from 
the time at the Babylonian capdrity, when Jeremiah 
and other Jews left for that country Especially in 
Alexandria, where they formed an autonomous 
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part of the population, distinguished by their opu- 
Ue« and culture, the Jews rivalled the Greek 
inhabitant*, with whom in later time* they re- 
peatedly came into sanguinary collision. While the 
influential commercial clan envied and hated the 
Jewt as tlieir competitor, the lower orden of 
Alexandria, composed of those nuaed and debased 
elemenu alwayi to be met with in great Levantine 
reaper u, lent themielver freely to any attack on the 
wealthy Jew*. Thus the malicious attempt to place 
the statue of the reigning Lmperor Caligula in the 
synagogues. which was stoutly misted by the Jews, 
wa* brought about by the tibaldry and turbulence 
of the rabble, and the xrahneu oe connivance of 
the Roman prefect led to the wholesale maisacte 
and degradation of the Jewish eiuiens of Alexandria. 
The whole procedure on that occasion had in it all 
the elemenu and sequence of events that have 
become familiar by the modern Roman attacks oo 
the Jews in Odeua, who were placed in a position 
in certain respects arailar to that occupied by their 
co-rrligMnisu in ancient Alexandria. Still the Jews 
were able to maintain their ground, as their sub- 
sequent formidable revolts tend to show. From 
Egypt, the Jem overflowed into the neighbouring 
Cyrrnaica. where they also formed a very populous 
centre. 

When the Judean Jews came into official contact 
with Rome, they had already sptead into the Scleu- 
eJdan territoiirs of Syria, far away in Asia Minor, 
as well » into the Greek islands, especially Cyprus. 
In Rome iucif the Jewish eolony, which arose 
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through the commercial relation! with Alexandria 
and the M^ccabcan embassy to that city, on 
largely reinforced by the Jewiih captives brought by 
Prunpey from Palatine, and the subsequent (roubles 
helped to fill the place with many more Jewiih 
slave* The treaty of friendship with Rome, by 
which it lent iti powerful protection to the Jews to 
the extent of iu wide influence, gave a further 
stimulus to the migration of the Jewi, while the 
unfortunate wan, which made the Jewish slave 
a glut in the market, distributed them all over 
the Empire, far away in Greece, Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain. The broad-minded policy adopted towards 
the scattered Jewish communities by molt of the 
Emperors, particularly by Julius Caesar, whcee 
friendliness to that people rendered his memory 
a grateful one among them, was also an effective 
aid to that dispersion 

$ 9. Tie Roily. The Oil or Jerusalem had left the 
Jews stunned under a catastrophe such as they may 
lave only dreaded, but had beets' afraid to contem- 
plate. The spirit of tbc Jews was broken, and they 
were now even incapable of expressing their un- 
utterable grief in elegies such as commemorated the 
destruction of their capital by Nrbuchadnntar or 
i lie bloody persecutions wIih.Ii wcic still in store 
for them a thousand years after. Had the Jews only 
been a nation like cithen, they would, like the 
powerful Carthaginians, have breome extinguished 
with the end of their State ; had they been a irl.gious 
community bound to tome local sanctuary and 
with no universal oulfook. like that of tbr kindred 
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Samaritans, they would have been exterminated, 
« have perished for wini of a living spirit Bui 
Judaism represented both a nation with a remark- 
able part and with a roll more naring vision of the 
future, as well as a religion which, incontestably 
the purest and highest ^antiquity, embraced within 
its range the whole of mankind, and even in its prac- 
tical workings showed itself adaptable to every dime 
and civilization. It may be questioned whether, 
to attain its goal, Judaism had done better to 
divest itself of its nationalistic embodiments and 
to have identified itself with the tendencies assumed 
by nascent Christianity; but. had this been done, 
tbe Jews would have shared the inglorious fate 
of the equally gifted, and much more numerous, 
powerful and influential Greek people; they would 
have been overwhelmed by the flowing ode of 
Christianity, and, having hut tbeir heroic conscious- 
ness or abdicated their religious million, would have 
ceased to possess any special message, or to make 
any additional contribution, to tbe spiritual and 
social life pf mankind. Again, tf there was any 
purpose in preserving intact the ethical Monotheism 
of the Jews, as distinguished from Trinitarian and 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity, and their 
social ideal of a kingdom of this world hallowed by 
justice and righteousness, as opposed to a kingdom 
of which heaven is the eentre of gravity, then 
Judaism was fortunate in having at hand men, who, 
at the most critical lime, had the clear foresight 
and the determined energy to save Judaism from 
the wreckage which threatened to bury it 
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Among thote who re-atabliihed Jodaiim under 
ihf n« conditions, Ribbon Johanan ben Zaccai 
hat earned grateful diitinction. Il »*i he who, 
amidit the violence and confuiion attending the 
fall of the Jewiih Sute, recognized that, of all the 
van iuue* involved, the greatest was tlie preservation 
of Judaism. Incited with the authority of recog- 
nized niccesHon to Hillel, he transferred the nerve- 
centre of Judai.m from Jeruialcm to Jammi. fjab- 
neh). He had been in Jennalem during the tiege 
by Veapaaian and, finding that hit moderate counael* 
were of no avail, he escaped the doom of the city by 
being carried out of it in a coffin on the shoulder* 
of devoted ditciplei. He appeared before Vetpuum, 
and obtained pemuanon to tranrier hi* activity to 
Jamnia, which, after the fall of Jeruulrm, became 
the teat of a great Rabbinical academy and of the 
recomtnacted Sanhadrin. Thui the authority of the 
rapieme religion! and legislator council* wai not 
only preserved, but the Mudy and development of 
the Torah (compriring under thii .omprehenuvr 
deiignatsoei the written canonical Scripture* and 
their oral interpretation! and amplification*) re- 
ceived a freih impetui. For 150 year* after the 
fall of Jerusalem, a *erie* of men of light and leading, 
the Tannaim (Teacher*), continued their activity a* 
doctor* of the Law and a* the higheit recognized 
authoritie* on Jewish life and thought 

Pre-eminent among the Tannaim wis Rabbi 
Akiba ben Joseph, the patriot who *uffered martyr- 
dom in connection with the Bar Cochba imuirec- 
tion (ijj). Rabbi Akiba finally lettled the <anon 
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of the Jewish uard Scriptures. rqnilng varioui 
books now included in the collection of writing 
known ai the Apocrypha. In order to supersede 
the faulty and misleading Septuagint translation 
of the Bible, which was used again* the Jewi by 
Chriuian controversialists. anocher, more faithful, 
Greek rendering (now kot with the exception of 
tome fragment!) war carried out under hit tuper- 
viaon by Aquila, a proselyte to Judaism. Of more 
enduring service to the orderly progmi of Judaiun 
was hit systcmatiiation of the legalistic aip'tct of 
Judaism at developed by continuous uadition. In 
tpite of the profound significance he attached to the 
letter of Law, he war remarkably tree from the 
ihacklet of it a eo typed interpretation or of a ilavith 
adiierence to prejudice, at is shown, for example, 
• n hit friendly attitude towards the hated Samaritans. 
The Mosaic injunction to love the fellow-man at 
oneself, he declared to be the banc prindple of the 
Torah. Althrugh he wai instrumental in intro- 
ducing the study of the Torah at an aU-tuSRlng 
object for the exercise of the Jewish mind, be 
explored the realms of philosophy and raysuom, 
but, unlike tome cf hit contemporaries, ‘he entered 
in peace and went out in peace.’ 

Another factor of great and beneficial influence 
in the consolidation of the Jewish people was the 
lise of a new dignity, the heWers of which for 
several centuries. figured as the religious heads of 
the Jewith community. It was Camalicl 11, a 
descendant ol Hlllel and grandson of Rabban 
Gamaliel (mentioned in the New Testament), who 
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wcceeded Rabban Juba nan ben Zic.ii ai Pre*i- 
deni of the College, or Sanhedrin, at Jamma, and 
“ho illumed die Ode of Nail (prince or patriarch). 
This office, which remained hereditary in the family 
of Gamaliel and waa officially recognised by the 
Roman government, w»* inveited with vanoua 
privilege!, and formed not only an effective bond 
between the “altered Jew*, bur »lw> raned their 
Handing ai a bcafy in the eye* of other*. After 
lever al changei of roidence, the patriarch*, together 
»ith their college. Killed in TiberiM, on (he lake 
of Ceneiareth, where their pontifical court rate to 
a certain Hate of iplemlour. They kept in touch 
with the faithful by meant of legate*, who vriitrd 
the outlying commimitiei, and thereby wielded a 
unifying authority over the whole Diiperiion. 

§ J. Jadean « BatyUna. Parallel with the march 
of event* in Paleatine after the fall of the Jeottli 
commonwealth, the numerous ar.d compact body 
cf Jew* under the rule of Parthia developed certain 
iiueitucon! cf their own which were to make Baby- 
lonia the home and centre of Jewiih life and thought. 
The Jew* became united under the authority of a 
Prince of the Captivity (Reih Caluia}. who wai 
abo recognised by the Parthian king* a head of 
their Jewiih lubject*. The Prince* cf the Captivity, 
who claimed detcent from the royal houre of David, 
were at firrt more concerned with admiiuitratiie 
function*, and In matter* of religion, especially in 
the fixing cf the calendar, had to content thenuelvc* 
to receive the direction* of the authorise* in the 
motherland. But the urtteltled condition cf thing* 
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in Palatine, particularly the religious persecutions 
connected with the Bar Cochba insurrectysn, brought 
10 Babylonia many scholars who gave an impetus 
to Jewish learning In the populous colony across 
the Euphrates. In iig Cl. the rtttirn from Palestine 
of the Babylonian Abba Arica, named Rab (the 
Master', to his native country, inaugurated foe 
Babylonian Judaism a new era, the effects of which 
were felt foe many centuries to come. Rab. -hose 
utterance* and achievements sump him as a teacher 
and personality of exceptional power, brought the 
Babylonians to the front rank of Jewish culture, and 
the great academies of Nehardea, Sura. Pumbedita, 
and Mahusa, which gradually superseded the 
Palestinian colleges, became centres of attraction 
to vast numbers from all parts willing to acquire 
or to impart knowledge. With the intellectual 
advancement of the Babylonian Jewi, the office of 
the Prince of the Captivity also received an added 
lustre. On the one hand, he was invested with 
important powers, which gave him the rank and 
style of a minor sovereign ; on the other hand, the 
Jewish patriarch in Tiberias was harassed and limited 
in his authority by unfriendly rulers, until the 
dignity was entirely abolished in the year 415, and 
the spiritual supremacy wielded from Palestine 
passed over to Babylonia. 

§ 4. 7 k» 7 «l«aad. The accumulated results of the 
debates, pronouncements, and decisions of the schools 
in Palestine and Babylonia were ultimately deposited 
in the Talmud— one of the gigantic monuments of 
she human intellect. About the year IOO c.e. the 




Palestinian Rabbi Judah the Patriarch (alio called 
the Holy, on account of the purity of hii life, or 
limply Rabbi) collected and edited the exiinng 
materials which had hitherto been handed down in 
a rm tore manner. Thii compen d iu m , called the 
Mishnah, compriied In nx parti an expedition of 
Jewiih law and custom in all their ramificadoni, and 
became the authoritative coune-book in the itudiea 
of the school* The compilation of the Mishnah 
ai the code of Jewiih private and public life in 
addition to the Torah of Moses. in foundation, wai 
an event of almoet the 8nt order. The Tannaim 
(the Teachers) of the Mishnah were now aucctcded 
by the Amoraim (the Interpreters) of the academia 
which flourished simultaneously in Palatine and 
Babylonia. The di scuiiions and controvmia which 
the dicta and deciiioni of the Mishnah aroused, the 
emendationi and amplification! which were brought 
about in the coune of time, the questions, aruwen, 
and diverging opinioni, lublime aHegotia and pro- 
found parablei, weighty utterance! of eternal import 
mixed with casual and ephemeral observation!, 
ritualistic minutiae of great length with bold words 
on things divine, fierce fiashei of hatred (too often, 
•la., justifiable) alongside of the most exalted human 
sympathies, the folk-lore together with the wisdom 
of ages— all these were incorporated in the Genian, 
which, together with the Miihnah as its kernel, 
foimed the Talmud. As the Gemara was elaborated 
more or less independently in the Palestinian and 
Babylonian colleges, there was formed a ‘Jerusalem’ 
and ‘Babylonian* Talmud, but the decay of the 
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colleges la the Holy Land and the greaser prestige 
acquired by the Babyloxiian schools gained tar the 
Babylonian Talmud a more practical fed umveraal 
acceptance. 

The Talmud, which represents a word of the 
intellectual and religious life cf the Jews for a period 
of aim cut a thousand yean (from the Babylonian 
capacity till joo c.e.), has been so cWdy identified 
with the future development of the Jewiih people 
that it has shared their checkered fortune* in all 
their tarioui inanimation*. Internally, the Talmud 
has formed the battle-ground at the Jewiih mind, 
and, with all orthodox Jewi, iu authority a* the 
ultimate court of appeal in matten afire ting rebgioua 
practice ii never contested. Whether in the most 
flourishing period! of Jewiih thought, or when all 
the avenue* of {earning were closed to the Jews, 
the Talmud retained its supreme place as a subject 
of close and unremitting study and research, which 
■a the Jewish theological held it has practically 
remained to this day. But the closer the connec- 
tion between Jewish life and the Talmud; the mere 
it proved itself an impenetrable rampart against all 
the forces of dissolution— the greater became the 
hatred which it inspired in the Jews' enemies, 
especially among those who by their religious pro- 
fessions -ere prevented from attacking the Jewish 
Bible, the Old Testament All manner of charges 
have thus been levelled at the Jews through the 
Talmud, and apparently substantiated by stray 
texts torn horn their contex t or by utterances due 
to the passions and tireumtiances of the moment. 




The Talmud, however, damn this concentrated 
venom very piuch lot than the excessive reverence 
ti the repository of all wisdom which has long ban 
paid to It In ultra-traditional Jewish quartos. If 
to the Jew the Talmud is still, not to the Bible, 
the mot important production cf the Jewish mind, 
the non-Jew can only judge it fairly if he approaches 
it with the understanding which it born of sym- 
pathy. The Talmud suffers very greatly by the 
rugged style of its language, and the loose and un- 
systematic manner in which it has been collected 
and edited. The deepest parables (mesbalim) — a 
favourite mode of Jewish teaching that is best known 
from that semi-Jews* production, the New Testa- 
ment— are related in a few abrupt sentences, and 
weeds of wondrous beauty or of profound moral 
significance are interspersed between scholastic 
triflings or naive tales with which masters and 
pupils would enliven their discussion on some 
academic subject. The fact, however, that the 
Talmud is not a compilation purely religious, out, 
basing itself on the Pentateuchal legislation, aim 
represents the necessarily extensive code of the civil 
and criminal law, the ut pm juris of the Jewish 
commonwealth— a code which it even still to a 
certain 'stent, especially in eastern countries, in 
active use in Jewish communities of today— must be 
borne in nund in any consideration of that monu- 
mental production. 

Two mighty currents flow through the Talmud— 
the one emanating rather from the brain, the other 
from the heart— the one prose, the other poetry. 
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The former a styled 'Haiichih* (Lc. rule, norm), 
the other Hsggidjh (i.e. legend, sagaj The Hals- 
chah comprises the huge corpus erf Rabbinic dialectic, 
cluttering round all qxieitioni of law and ritual 
coming within the purview orf Judaism whether as 
lift or « creed. It represent! typical aDoent Jewish 
juris prudence. The Haggadah deals with the lighter 
side of thing* and coniiiti of eaegeais, allegory, 
proverb, legend, as well as folk-lore in in widest 
sense. The Haiachah represents the logical faculties 
of the Jew at their keenest, hit powers of argumenta- 
tion and investigation. The Haggadah shows forth 
the Jewish power of soaring aloft on the wings ol 
fancy and imagination, the Jewish genius for painting 
in language, tender and sublime, all the thousand 
and one emotions that play upon the human soul. 
The Haiachah, by reason of its difficulty, could 
appeal only to teachers and professional scholars. 
The Haggadah, by reason erf la winning simplicity, 
found easy access to all, and has remained to this 
day a perennial storehouse of edification and delight. 

More than joo yean of the ckoftst mental concen- 
tration on the part of the best spirits of the nation 
went to the making of the Talmud. CMce com- 
pleted. its study became the be-all and the end-all 
of the Jew's ambition throughout the succeeding 
ages In dayi of direst persecution the Jew could 
always draw a solace divine, a strength unspeak- 
able from peeing over its pages. Mote still, it kept 
the intellect of the Jew alive, when many a time the 
torture, prolonged from age to age, would have 
sufficed to stupefy and deaden all his higher faculties 
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No weapon foigrd nil the Jew could prosper 
10 long aibe could regale Kli xml on the spiritual 
ddighti of the Talmud. In fine. the Talmud la, 
atengMde of ihc Bible, the living monument cf the 
cliiiacicniDc culture of the Jew. More than this, 
it it the perpetual key to the undemanding c 4 
Judaism. 

1 5. Under lb Cnu. Il was wdl that the Jon had 
been setting their religious house in order, lor they 
were about to he subjected to a siege which, in its 
length and unremitting rigour, stands unique in 
history. It began with the Christianiration of the 
Roman Empire under Constantine. The Jewish 
people had naturally chafed under the humiliation 
which they experienad by the conquest of their 
land, whose territory, soaked with Jewish blood and 
hallowed by so many glorious and sad memories, 
was now parcelled out among heathen and Christian 
settlers, while the imposition of the fisecui Judaicus 
since the destruction erf the Temple served further 
to remind tht Jews of the lo« of their independence. 
But, as a whole, they enjoyed under the tule of 
pagan Rome liberty of conscience and even certain 
privileges, in so far as their communities were 
officially recognised and thrir religious peculiarities 
taken into cognisance. With the rite of Christianity 
as die dominant political power, there began, how- 
ever, a systematic attempt — elaborated by the clergy 
and enforced by the power of the State— to weaken 
Judaism by all manner of repressive enactments, 
and to degrade it into the unholy cult ctf a cursed 
people. It it one of the strangest ironies of history 
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that the Christian Church, whose origin is due to 
J«*. who* spiritual in.py.tion anti highest moral 
I mom a ft derived from {he lives of Jews, should 
have been the meat implacable foe of the Jewish 
people and of its •digious individuality. 

The fortunes of the Jews have not only been very 
largely influenced by the persecution and oppres- 
sion! to which they have been subjected, but these 
incidents also fill out a large proportion of the canvas 
of Jewish history. It would, however, not serve the 
purpeae here in view to chronicle at length the re- 
curring attempts to break the spirit of the Jew.or to 
capture his soul. It may be laid down aa a rule 
that those peoples which had not yet been entirely 
subjected to ecclesiastical control were well disposed 
towards the peaceful and useful Jews, *nd it is indi- 
cative of their original relations that it used sub- 
sequently to be found necessary to forbid the Jews 
to admit proselyte, and to threaten with the penalty 
of death those who intermarried with their Centile 
neighbours. The Church Cou n cils, particularly, 
devised means to reduce the Jew socially to the 
state c i a pariah and morally to that of a leper. 
Not only -or means taken by the authorities of 
the Church to prevent any social intercourse between 
Jews and Christians (ooe of the fint historical 
references to Jews in England is a characteristic 
order of Egbert, archbtshop of York (740), forbidding 
Christians to attend at Jewish feasts), but they 
spurred the occasionally reluctant, and always more 
judicial, authority cf the secular State into such 
legislation and administration which took from the 
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Jews the rights of dQwniKip and even an honourable 
livelihood. TJiii growing darkness, mleoaVd by 
■be increasingly »evcre and-Jrwiih edict* d succeed- 
ing Roman and Byzantine Emperors, was only once 
hi up by a flaih of lightning when Julian, called the 
Apoatate. bad ascended the throne. In hit dense 
to iu I nert the power of Christianity, and to estob- 
luh a philosophical paganism in is Head, be entered 
into friendly relations with the Jews. He abolished 
the flscut Judaieus and destroyed the registers in 
connection with the tax. Perhaps to win the sup- 

r of the influential Jews in Parthia, with which 
enured into war, he even issued an order 
authorizing the Jewi to rebuild the Temple in 
Jerusalem. This work was indeed begun, but was 
interrupted by explosions in the vast subterranean 
excavation!, and the untimely death of Julian put 
an end Sir ever to any inch attempt 
$ 6. Utidrr AMMb It was fortunate 

for the Jews that, ftee from the power of Rome, 
either pagan or Christian, they were able to develop 
more or less undisturbed in their great settlement 
in Babylonia. Even when the rule of the Parthian* 
was superseded by that of the neo-Persian dynasty 
of the Sassanids (ss6 c.i.), the Jews continued to 
enjoy under their Prince of the Captivity a certain 
dignity aod security which were absent in their 
relations with their Roman conquerors or dominant 
Christian antagonists. In the repeated contests 
between the Byaantinc Empire and the Peraians, 
the Jews, as a border population, played an im- 
portant part, especially as they could be relied upon 
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stoutly the yoke of (be baud Romani. In 
the war of King Choroa again*! (he Byaantine 
Emperor Hrradiui, when Syria and Palestine foil 
into (he handi ot (be luccraful Peniani, (be latter 
were everywhere welcomed and aniitrd by (be 
Jewi, wbo entered Jerusalem with (be conqueror* 
and wreaked vengeance on (he inhabitant! of this 
Christianised city (614). But the Jew* were not to 
enjoy their triumph king. Fourteen yean after- 
ward!, the Peru am were deprived at their conquest!, 
and the Jewi were again forbidden to appear even 
in the vicinity of their former capital. 

Of more laibng consequence war the intellectual 
activity of which the Babylonian Jew* could boost 
Although on the irruption of the nro-Penians, who 
brought with them a fanatical leal for tbeir 
Zoroastrian, or Fire- wonhipping, religion, the Jew* 

I uttered at time* grievously under the creed of their 
new masleri, the Rabbinical college! continued to 
So unit. It was Rab Aihi. a moat Camoui head of 
the college of Sura, wbo, at the beginning cf the 
fifth century, act about to collect the tradition! and 
teachings of the Babylonian academia, and hit great 
\ 4 oel, mulling in the Babylonian Talmud, wai con- 
tinued under kii succeaaoc* and concluded by Rabina 

II (died 499). With Rabina ended the long line of 
Amoeaim (who, by the Gemara, completed the work 
of their peedecewoo, (lie Tannalm, the tage* of the 
Mishnah) , and they were lucceeded by the Saboraim, 
who pul the finishing tciucha to the Babylonian 
Talmud. It wai high time for the Jewiih intel- 
lectual tre aiuier to have been brought under safe 
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custody, far the Babylonian Jew* in the middle of 
the fifth eromry e«peneoced severe religious perae- 
cutioni, in the courae of which a Prince of the Cap- 
livity wai publicly hanged (470) Fifty ye»n after, 
an attempt by anolber Prince. Mar Zutra II, to throw 
off the yoke ttf Persia, ended with bis crucifixion. 
Nevertheless, the Babylonian Jews maintained con- 
siderable intellectual rigour and political Importance 
even under the Arab conquerors of Penia (64a). 
and were yet to give another Impetui to the develop- 
ment of the Jewiih mind 
} 7. l/ndtr lit Crtutnl While the various Christian 
Churches were engaged in mutual warfare, there 
araae on their borden an enemy who rwept away 
tome of the meat important and extensive tract* of 
Chrinendom. Mohammedanism, the greateat oppo- 
nent by which Chrittianity has ever been faced, also 
own in existence to Judaism At the time of the 
appearance of Mohammed, at the beginning of the 
seventh century, there was a large Jewish popula- 
tfan in various parts of Arabia, including the neigh- 
bourhood of Medina, where a number of independent 
and powerful Jewiih tribe* had long ago e*tablished 
themselves Mohammttl, who had come into con- 
tact with Judaism and Christianity both in Arabia 
and in his travel) in Syria, was evidently more 
attracted by the older monotheistic faith. His lot 
of true prophets whom he honoured as his pre- 
decessors were all Jews; his monotheism was Jewish, 
in direct oppoaition to the Trinitarian conception 
of Chriitianity, and he only claimed to have restored 
the religion of Abraham, the father cf all th* faithful. 
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while many erf the ideas aid doctrines orf Islam, 
ud various insbtuoon* and pnoxa he established. 
won directly borrowed from the Jem. He at first 
even intended to make Jerusalem the sacred centre 
of the new religion, and Jerusalem is nil) known 
among the Modem ai A I Rods, the Holy. If the 
irritating opposition he encountered from the Arabian 
Jem. who* co-opera Bon he wai aaalcan to receive, 
led Mohammed to attack them until they were 
driven out from the Peniniuia, yet the extraordinary 
ipeead of his faith from the Caucaiui to the Pyrerxe. 
found everywhere Jewi anxious to eveape from the 
unbearable yoke of the Christian, and willing not 
only to submit to any tolerably indulgent master 
but al*> to help him in every possible way 

Hence there grew up a certain sympathy between 
the oldest and the youngest monotheistic religion, 
to similar in many of their beliefs and observance?, 
and thla reacted moat favourably oh the develop- 
ment of Judaism. The Jem, touched by the On 
and vivifying spirit which had taken hold of 10am 
In the .first centuries erf its growth, underwent a 
process of rejuvenation in all asp«a erf life and 
thought. 

§ 8 . /« MVrtsm Eortft. While the East formed the 
centre of the aedvihes and troubles of the Jews, 
there grew up in the far well of Europe those com- 
munion wliich were to eclipse the achievement! and 
sufferings of their brethren under Byaanbne and 
Persian rule- The Jews had settled in Rome in the 
times of the Maccabees, and. by immigration and 
conversion, new colonies gradually developed In the 




important centre. in Italy, Great, G.ul, Germany, 
Spain. On account the-ir prowlyturo, the Jew. 
in Rome werl not looked upon favourably, and the 
fim rehgioui persecution In the West rnaued on that 
account under Tiberiui. Later an, however, during 
the mvaooo of the harbarian. in the outlying Euro- 
pean portion* oC the Empire where Jewi were to be 
found, they enjoyed tuch protection aa their Roman 



found, they enjoyed tuch protecOon a a their Raman 
Qdienahip (which they had received under the 
Emperor CaraeaHa (sitj) and their inoSemive. 
new and adaptable uiefolnen cc-uld give them. 
The Jewi. largely as a migramry dement and not 
belonging to the dominant Chnroan religion, mOtrod 
lea than the native population from the liny of the 
barbarian, at they iwept over the country devas- 
tating everything that came jo therr way. But the 
■i tuition of the Jew. changed materially with the 



r ad of Christianity among the rude invader.. 

the Western Roman Empire a law of Theo- 
dniu. II (439) deprived the Jew. entirely of the 
nghu they had pawned, and reduced them to the 
itate of an oppreued and inferior order. The 
emphatic confirmation, and amplification, which 
thi> received at the hand, of the Church Council, 
and influential Christian ecclenaitici became a fatal 
legacy which the barbarian, inherited with the 
civiliiation and rehgion of imperial Rome, and 
proved the origin of the endlesi woe which wai 



to overtake the Jew. of Europe for about fifteen 
long and dreary centuria. 

The early hiitory of the Jew. in weitem Europe 
under Chriibin rule i. outlined by the diicuuiom 
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and resolutions of the Church Council* which dic- 
tated the policy of the secular Christian rulers. It 
is noteworthy that the Arians, who were not swayed 
by the Catholk Church Councils, treated the Jews 
with considerable liberality, peifeapt on account of 
the monotheistic bondt between both sides. The 
Arian Theodorie. the Gothic king of Italy, proved 
a powerful protector cf the Jews, and took energetic 
measures against the highest Christian authorities, 
lay and clerical, who had wantonly attaded the 
Jews in Rome, Milan, and Genoa. The Jcwi re- 
paid him by the heroic resistance they offered in the 
defence of Naples against the Byiantiise general 
Belisarius (536). The Jews likewise fared well under 
the barbarian Franks, even some time after their 
adoption of Christianity, but this was changed by 
the violence of Kings Childebert and Chilperic, and 
the real of the bishops in their eagerness to advance 
the cause of Christ among the obdurate Jews. . The 
Jews found, however, in Pope Gregory the Great 
a pontiff who bad a higher conception of the 
dignity and reasonsblecesi of Christianity, and, 
although most ansious l» 'bring about their coo- 
venion, hit authority was exercised in favour of die 
existing, though meagre, rights erf the Jews. It was 
in Spain, where Jewish communities were already 
established at the time of Paul, that they experienced 
meat severely the rigours of Christian legislation. 

The Vuigothic kings of Spain and the Spanish 
Church Councils seemed, in their frantic efforts for 
the conversion of the Jews, to have been continually 
possessed of violent paroxysms which expressed 
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themselves in the most vigorous mumia igaunu 
(hr Jew., whether baptoed or unbaptised. TV 
converted Jews were justly suspected of being 
frheto their enforced ChrutUn prtrftmions, and the 
•evert* punishments, among which deith became a 
common penally, were meted out to thoie discovered 
to be maintaining in the lightest way their Jewish 
co nner.no cii or sympathies. It is characteristic of 
the manner in which theae co overt oni were being 
effected and auperviaed that a number of Jew> who 
had turned Christian begged at lean not to be 
forced to eat port The Jewi, thui ruthlessly 
hunted about, encouraged and hailed with joy the 
invasion of the Modem conqueror* (711), who, on 
their arrival, found in the Jews valuable allies, into 
whom hand* they placed the captured citiet ai they 
proceeded to further conquests In Germany the 
condition of the Jew* war subjected to the same 
evolution: while the Jewi were at tint living in 
amity with their barbarian neighbour., the in- 
creating influence of the Church war exerted to 
shut them out from intercoune with the faithful. 

A time very favourable to the Jewi wti the 
rule of the Catlovingians Charlemagne employed 
Jewiih merchant! in hit tervice, and 00- of them, 
named Isaac, was sent by him with an embassy to 
the caliph Hanu. al-Rashid (797) i he ■ even said 
to have Inter etted himself in the intellectual advance- 
ment of hit Jewiih subjeca. This enlightened policy 
was pursued also by Charlemagne's tiiccraaor, Units 
k Dfbonnairc. The Jews rore to great influence 
under this monarch, whose confidential adviser was 
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hi* Jewuh phyiician Zedekiah. From the diatribe* 
directed again* them by Agobard, Archbiihop <rf 
Lyon*, it would appear that the Jr— i had attained 
a portion erf importance which might well have 
aroused the jeaVouiy erf a medieval churchman In 
hit own diocme, the Jew* occupied the beat quarter 
of the city erf Lyom, jurt a« cor of the two mayor* 
of Narbonne w»i ilwayi a Jew. It m not only 
their wealth, profitable to the king at well ai to 
themielvea, which gave them this locial Handing, 
but the biihop complained that even the Synagogue 
fared better than the Church, inaamuch as many 
Chriitian* went to hear the JewMh preacher., who 
evidently mutt hair delivered their dweounes in the 
French language. Thai Agobard'., writing* and 
itrenuoui penonal effort* had no immediate effect 
i* in itself an indication of the itreogth of the 
Jewiih potitkm at the time. But the Jew* had good 
cause to remember the warning of their puhniit 
not to tra* in pnncei, who are, after all. only *ti 
of men. With other king, and changing time*, Che 
dignitarie* of the Church had their way at lait. 
The cruudc* in the eleventh century brought out 
to the hill the artificially rtimulated fatunclim of 
the populace again* -the fir.t infidel* on their way, 
which wai traced by a trail of Jew iah blood. 

4«. Sccui W Cmrf.fi. nr. The Babylonian 

Jew* under Parthian and Penian rule, and then 
under the dominion of the caliph*. lived under 
normal condition* which permitted them to carry 
on the occupation* of a well-ordered community. 
The .elf-governing power* of the Prince of the 
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Captivity, who, in effect, wu caw of the vaoal 
rolen of the country and maintained a court and 
minue of tone magnificent, gave him and hia 
Jcwuh nibjevt. a dignified political Handing, while 
the intellectual activity of the Jew. muu have railed 
them tu above the level cf thdr neighbour!. In 
Arabia, up U the riar cf Idam, the Jewi had lived 
M independent tribe., with the free, martial, and 
marauding .pin' of the other .on. of the dc ml, 
from whom they were only diminguUhcd by a 
■uperioniy due to their rebgiou. tradition*. It wa. 
not io under Byxanrine and Roman rule, with their 
spreading influence, on the bvm and mental outlook 
of the bar banana. The exdurion of the Jew. from 
the army and the oflcca of State placed them in a 
pad non of civil acltnivenro and inferiority, while 
(be Church branded them a. the people rejected by 
God for the crucifixion of the Saviour of m a n ki n d. 
The Jew., tom out by the rood from their ancenrml 
roil, and in other pam of the Empire .objected to 
the turbulence and Canabci.m of people and prirMi. 
became umcttlcd in their mode of Ufe. Wan and 
inaunechona had played havoc with the economic 
condition of the Jew., and the >*le of enormouily 
Urge number, of Jewiih .laves, who were mooly 
ransomed by their happier oo-religionuta, filled the 
Empire with a Jewiih proletariat which wa. obliged 
to seek its livelihood in the meanat occupation!, 
among which Mothaayiog and othtr chaihtanic 
device, to guU the ever-creduloui populace teem to 
hate been of a favourite and lucrative kind. Yet 
we find the Jew. owning and tilling the Und In all 
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part! »od in coniiderable numbers. The Church 
Counril of Elvira, Spain (30$), found *it advsiahle 
<0 prohibit the timing of the tod by Jews, lot the 
Christian prayers should prove unavailing. More 
reasonably, the Church Counali later on continu- 
ally interfered with the sale of Christian slaves to 
Jews, and endeavoured that no Christian should 
come under a Jewish master and that Jews should 
not proselytize among their Christian, or even 
pagan, slaves. The vast upheavals which were 
brought about by the invasion of the barbarians, 
led to wholesale massacres, and, as a more merciful 
and more profitable measure, to the sale of large 
para of the population as slaves. In this traffic the 
mobile Jews began to tale a kadi.* share, and we 
find them spread for and wide, from England and 
Bohemia to Persia and north Africa, In order to 
dispose of the victims of barbarian warfare. In 
general, however, the Jews occupied themselves with 
industry and trade ; and barter, developed into com- 
merce, became a very important factor and civilizing 
iniuence amidst a population which was either 
attached to the roil as serfs or rough! glory and 
profit in the bloody pursuit of arms. In their com- 
mercial undertakings, the Jews were favoured by 
their comparatively high intellectual standard, and 
by the world-wide connections and community of 
sentiment and interests which made all Jews members 
of one family. When Mohammedanism took pos- 
session of the East, the Jews acted as the only possible 
intermediarsea between Moslem and Christian foods, 
and this’ commercial activity had assumed by the 
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tenth century meat extraordinary proportions. All 
over inhabited Europe, south-western Ana. and 
northern Africa. Jewish merchants deal! with the 
needi and luxuries of civilization. Jewiih captains 
navigated Jcwiah mercantile vessdi which sailed on 
the waves of the Mediterranean. In the same way, 
the cosmopolitan Jews became the chief money- 
changers of the time. 

The erusada, however, altered thn state of things. 
By coming into personal touch with the East, the 
Christians entered into competition with the Jews, 
and by subsequent legislation were able to restrict 
the enterprise of their Jewish rivals. The trade 
guilds, which then began to be formed under 
ecclesiastical auspices, and from which Jews were 
naturally excluded, gave the Christian merchant 
ample scope and security to ouu the Jewish com- 
petitor. Soil it seemed as if the life of Ihe-Jews 
in Christian Europe, nude intoleiable by religious 
legislation and persecution, was not to be made 
entirely impossible by all the avenues to the means 
of livelihood being closed against them. For, by a 
strange misinterpretation of the New Testament 
injunction, 'Lend, never despairing' (Lite vi. ij), 
the Church stringently forbade the lending of money 
on interest. As such a measure wild have para- 
lysed the ordinary course of lift, not to speah of 
trade and enterprise, and at, furthermore, the aalva- 
tfon of the unbelieving Jews was in any case not 
considered in the pious enactment! Intended to 
protect Christian souls, the Jews received the very 
valuable, but two-edged, monopoly of money-lending. 
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Whti (till, however, the Jewi entered into the darken 
mbery which awaited them in the Dark A*e» when 
onJy a fervent attachment to their faith and an 
unquenchable hope foe happier time* »aved than 
(men total extinction. 
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1 1. T4* G-mm. The invuion of Persia by foe 
Anb«, which brought the Jews there under new and 
more tolerant marten, reemr to have been aaeined 
by Boetoeiai, a Prince of the Captivity, on whom, 
among other dnunetiona, the Arab conqueroe 
bn rawed at wife a daughter of the Peraian King 
Choeron 1 1. The dignity of Prince cf the Captivity 
was thui continued, while the principals cf the 
colleger of Sura and Pumbedita row to new fame 
under the title of Geonim (angular, Caon [Illus- 
trious]). Already before the conquest, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud had been rented, and had become 
a subject of devoted and widespread study. The 
colleger had been repeatedly closed and reopened 
in the trouble*! i timet that masked the end of 
Persian rule, but the creation of the caliphate with 
its wide dominion and influence, and the proximity 
of the Babylonian Jews to the centre of the Moham- 
medan Empire, preserved for the Princes cf the 
Exile and, even more *o, for the Geooim, the hege- 
mony to long enjoyed by the Babylonian! among 
the Jews cf the Dispersion, who recognized those 
dignitarsra ai the highest authorities in Judaism and 
supported the colleges by liberal contributions- The 
adoption of the kindred Arabic language as the ver- 
nacular of foe Jews under Moslem rule, served as a 
77 
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Mill further bond between the eommunitia which 
extended and multiplied with the t*cr widening 
expansion cf Warn in AiU, north Africa, and the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

If the Prince of the Captivity possessed the tceial 
distinction of beih* the recognized chief of hit 
people, among whom he enjoyed the still greater 
prestige of a scion cf the royal house of David, the 
Gcooim were invested with the judicial functions 
which formerly belonged to the Preiident of the 
Sanhedrin and with a ipiritual authority which wai 
universally acknowledged. From France to India, 
the Ceomm were comulled on quatiom of religion 
and law — two cognate subjects — and twice a year, 
in the montht of Adar and Elul (about March and 
September), there wai held a conference, called 
Kallah, where icbolan from all pam discussed a 
certain specified treatise of the Talmud, as well as 
the specific point* which awaited consideration and 
decision But these outward gloria of the Jewish 
people were also to fall victims to the ravages of 
time. Owing to internal neglect and decay, and 
the growing fanaticism cf the Mohammedans, the 
GioiUte (which had continued its functions for 
450 years), as well as the dignity cf Prince of the 
Captivity (which had existed for about 700 yean), 
expired together in the person of Hezekiah, of 
Pumbedlta, in the year 1040 Towards the end 
there had appeared one of the most (amour of the 
Geonim, Sheri ra. to whom we owe our knowledge 
of-Jrwnh history from the close, of the Talmud to 
his own day. as well as Hai, an independent thinker. 




but they were for outshone by Saadia (bom in 
Egypt 89a, died at Sura 94*), truly car of the 
light, of the Exile. Saadia rendered Luting service 
to Judaism by the creation of a philosophical and 
Kientific bails for the Talmudical conception of the 
religion. Sgadia was the first to present it lyitemati- 
cally in accordance kith the highest culture of the 
time. His Arabic translation of the Bible was a 
work of epoch - making importance to hit co- 
religioniits, who thereby also became sharers of the 
rich and fruitful Mohammedan civilisation. A work 
of much value, and even greater interest, was his 
Fmtfi an# Dvgmti {‘Emu noth Vedeoth’), which for 
the first time set out the principles and ideas of 
Talmudical Judaism from a philosophical pair* cf 
view. Endowed with a penetrating mind and deep 
religioui feeling, a vast capacity for work and a 
comprehensive grasp of the subjects dealt with by 
him, Stadia Gacm touched and adorned all aspects 
of Jewiih thought, and laid the seed foe Its future 
vitality and development. 

I*. K at turn The political and intellectual up- 
heavals which enrued on the Moslem conqueua^uj. 
In which the Babylonian Jews pmsrfjBTed 
actively oe psaMvely, led, amonjpdsber tMo^foa 
certain unseulement of tbe mipa apioiyj them. Tit' 
traditions embodied In th/jSlmud whjsfc*ftd 1 
hitherto held undiiputed were seriry*ily/ 
or frivolously, called indy qWtloa,V ‘niirhwi jtfa 
Arabia, who had been fupet 1 ' from. ift l-cpir.- 
sula by the Moslem onL»uJ+t_and had jrji^inA 
Syria and Babylonia, "'VjNguJlr 



and had 
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of Rabbinical tradition. and, as free mm of tbe 
desert. perhapa lisde amenable to tbe bcokish disci- 
pline of the Talmudists But while .itch isolat'd 
acta of opinion as had been formed could make 
little headway against the venerable authority of 
the Geotam and the Princes of die Exile, an effective 
opposition was offered by one high in scholarly and 
social standing, and endowed with the necessary 
energy to unite the diverse anu-traditsonist dementi. 

Such a man was Anan ben David (died about 
800). He was the legitimate successor to the office 
of Prince of the Captivity, which had become 
vacant in 76a, but, whether it was on account of 
expressed heretical opinions or because of his char- 
acter, the Jewish authorities passed him over in 
favour of ho younger brother. Anan did not allow 
this without a determined struggle. He was indeed 
thrown iato prison and was to have been executed 
by tbe government, but be succeeded in escaping, 
and organized a systematic attack on the Gaonale, 
and on tbe Taimudscal form of Judaism of which 
it was the highest represenutive. Ducardmg the 
traditions of tbe Rabbis and their schools, he went 
back to tbe original sources of the Bible and formu- 
lated his own interpretations and amplifications of 
the ritualistic and legal laws cf the Torah of Moses 
It cannot, however, be said that Anan tuecreded 
in his task better than the Talmudists, and persona! 
hatred of them seem* to have proved a bad coun- 
sellor. Nor can Anan be credited with having been 
either a bold reformer or an original thinker. He 
kept his.eyea close 10 the Talmoical laws with the 




object of evading oi lupeneding them by regulation* 
of hi. own. He tbui produced a labonou. code 
which lacked the oederiy evolution and the critical 
deliberation and aperietce of numerou. feneration.. 
Hence, uutcad of lightening the burden cf Taf- 
mudical legtdabon or unravelfacg ita compleCtiet. 
be added to it or made it more involved. With 
preapi taboo and without the tat of pracbcal con- 
U deration. Anan enforced many intrrpirtaboEj of 
Jewiah law which were either 10 otravagant or io 
untenable that hi. immediate follower, abohahed or 
changed them without icniple. In certain itutancei. 
however, ruth it hi. view that the prohibition to 
kindle a fire on the Sabbath (Kxodu. axav. j) obliged 
the Iaraelile to at in total darkne* during Friday 
night and to have no warm food during the Sabbath 
day (which Anan wera to have regarded rome- 
what like a day of penance, when ooe wa. hardly 
to be allowed to leave the hoaue if lituated among 
Gentile.}, Anan’. regulation, remained valid for all 
time. If in lubseipient age. Otittian theologian, 
hailed the follower, of Anan ai the Prote.ta.-u of 
Judaiun, the analogy can only be brought out in 
to far that Anan might be comidered u a rebel 
again. t the authority of the Talmud, though he war 
only a reformer of mediocre mind who threw off 
the hritoric tradition, and the canon law of. the 
Synagogue in order to reeonitruct them in accord- 
ance with hii penonal notion.. 

We must, however, give due credit to the early 
follower, of Anan, who came to be called Karaite, 
(from karah, to read [the written Bible)}, that, 
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like all diucntrr., they diiturbed the intellectual 
lethargy which had taken poaKtaioo of the Jew. 
after ihe dose of ihe TaJmud-in the compUadoo 
of which they had, 10 10 .peak, exhautled them- 
•elvn — and they aim led them back to the in- 
vigorating and ini pin ng Sudy of (he Bible, which 
had become neglected in the absorbing devolion to 
tradition. The Karaite^ who seeded from the to- 
talled Rabbanito, c* Talmudical Jew., produced 
later on a number of men who gave a Kientific 
blah to the tenet, of ihe lect and to it. opposition 
to their Rabbinical brethren. The latter were, how- 
ever, ibetunate in the powesnon of the Oaon Saadia, 
who u far ovenhadowed their Karaite antagonist 
that they have nnee then been moving at in a magic 
circle around the argument, he adduced againtt 
them. The progreat which Karaiun made all over 
the Eaat, from Cooitantlnople to Spain, wai arrested 
after a lew centuriet, and thereby aUorded a re- 
markable trttimony to the vitality inherent in 
traditional Judaism The tente of initiative which 
had brought ike Karaite! into being, their early 
boldneu and originality of conception, ruch ai it 
waa, waned with the advance of time. Karaism 
ihrank into a petrified tect, wbote adherents, to the 
number of about t >,ooo, are now mostly to be 
found in the Crimea, while teveral tmall commu- 
nitiet in Lithuania and Galicia, in Turkey and 
Egypt, .till continue their obscure existence. 

| j. Tht CSattri. The Jewnli fores in Babylonia 
had been fatally weakened by the decay and final 
extinction of the venerable and universally revered 
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dignities of the Prince of the Captivity and the 
Caonate; 0* Umiin had created the first .ml 
only irreparable schism in the body of Israel; the 
once tolerant and enlightened caliphs hid begun 
to peraccute the unbelieving Jon and C 3 .ri.tiua 
with equal impartiality; even the Byzantine Em- 
peror Leo the lsaurian. being accused cf ‘execrable* 
Judaixing tendeodr. on account of hii ioonodutk 
activities. cleared himself of .11 suspicion by sub- 
jecting the Jew. to cruel penecution — yet throe were 
only the labour, preceding the birth cf one of the 
greater! and meot fruitful epoch, of Jewish hiltcry. 
From widely different quarter., at the ihorro of the 
Buxine and the Cate, of Hereulei, on the bank, of 
the Volga and cf the Guadalquivir. Judaism re- 
ceived unexpected accessions cf itrength. while on 
the Rhine alv> the old Jewish tree btcuomed out 
with renewed splendour. 

If Judaism was hard preseed by Roman, Fenian, 
or Arab, miny of iti members spread beyond their 
influence. The international relations of Jewish 
commerce brought a number of Jews u Car u 
India, and, in the middle of the eighth century, 
Joseph Rabban obtained a charter from the King 
of Cochin granting autonomous right, to a Jewish 
settlement there which ha. survived to the present 
day. Of greater consequence was the migration of 
Jews along the trade routes of the Hack Sea and the 
Volga. In this region lived the Chaian, a people of 
Tartu race, whose chagan. Bulan, together with his 
nobles, adopted the Jewish religion (about 740) . From 
the scanty records that have been preserved of this 
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Jewish kingdom of the Chum, which 
tor a period of about ays yon, it appean that it 
had ita capital, Atd. near the present Astrakhan, 
on the Volga, while the C human territory stretched 
all over the south of Rumia. The loco moo. of the 
Chasm were so dreaded by the PerBsm that they 
built a great wall acroa the Caucasus to keep them 
away, while imperial Byxanaum had to buy off 
that hostility by ill-disguised payments, and the 
Runian duke* of Kiev were forced to reccamise the 



authority ft the Jewiah chagans of the Chaaan 
by a fixed tribute. The country ot the Jewish 
dinars wai governed in a rpirit ct exceptional 
tolerance, to that, for instance, the supreme court ot 
justice wu composed of two Jews, two Christians, 
two Mohammedans, and one pagan to represent the 
Ruaians and Bulgarv The chagan Obadiah, the 
successor of Bulan, invited a number rf Jewiah 
teachers into his country, to instruct the people in 
the tenets of Judaism, and it was only the diffi- 
culties of distance and travel which kept this Jevrih 
State from the general knowledge of the Jews. It 
was through ambassadors from Byiantium that 
Hasdai i bn Shapeut, a Jewish statesman at the 
court of Cordova in the middle of the tenth century, 
became acquainted with the fact of their existence, 
and it is to an aunt correspondence he initiated 
with the chagan Joseph that we are indebted for 
our information regarding the Jewish Chaxatt. They 
maintained their power until the year 969, when 
Sviatoslav, Duke c t Kiev, conquered the capital and 
termor/ Of the Chsxan. Many of them withdrew 
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10 the Crime*, which also became known *1 
Cbaaaria. but their politic*] power had gone, and 
they were loti in the man of Jew. and Karalw. 
who had settled there and in Muth-eartm Europe 

$4. lit Sftmk Ep*h It k a pregnant indlca- 
600 of the vitality of the Jewiih people that, at 
repeated period, in hhtory. after advene dreuro- 
•tanca atoned to have entirely overwhelmed it. 
it roee euperior to all obetaclee, and played again 
an important part in the affain of the world. A 
thouaand year, after the dimoluOon of the Jewuh 
national oiKence. when the Roman -ald<mpirc 
With it. mighty Emperor, had already become mere 
bint memoria ; when Jodaiim had given birth to 
a world -conquering religion, the head of which had 
umrped the throoc cf the Caeaan ; when Chrudanity 
inclf had been expelled from in mow aabent and 
Curat poaaaioiu, and the diocaei of Chryrortom. 
Cyril, and Auguitine were peopled and ruled by the 
circumciKtl follower, of Mohammed. Jodahm re- 
newed its youth and led the higbat culture of the 
age. There cannot indeed be any greater tribute 
to the Jewhh mind than the fact that, though very 
few in number., oppremed and deapued, they .houid 
have lurpaurd in intellectual em i nen c e all the young 
and vigorou. nation, of Europe, who were then 
occupying with the din of their arm. the attention 
of the world. 

The magnificent epoch of Hitpano-Jewuh hiwocy 
ugnalired over a thoumnd year, ago the definite 
entry of the Jew. and Judaiun into European 
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civilixatior — not n il w* then, bui a. il wt« to be- 
come in lain dap. In Ok darken period of that 
cMUxatioo thejcwi rote to view as Ok brighten .tar. 
If we uke into account that, with the exception of 
a few short glimpse, of liberty and honour, the Jews 
were objected to raauacre, odie, minry, and 
degradation, their achievement, in all field, ofhuman 
thought can only be regarded with the same admins- 
rion as that which we are wont to aecord to the 
people who gave the ft hie to the world. W. E. H. 
Ledty well set out tfam eonrideratiooi when, tu- 
be 



ferring to the trial, and triumphs of the Jew., 
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{5. //u^sno-JcowA Ciitvre. The ffcnt incident in 
the course of events which was to lead to the transfer 
of the centre of Judaism from Babylonia to Spain 
was the arrival in Oordova of a captive. Mow ben 
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Enoch, who had been ransomed by his brethren- 
iodhltb. Mon ben Enoch had set out with three 
other legato from Sura in order to collect contri- 
bution! for the college there, but they were all cap- 
tured by pirata and told into various quarters of 
the world, where they became the head) of new 
Jewish centra of learning. One of them. Shemariah 
ben Elhanan, settled in Cairo; another. Hushed, 
at Kairuan, in Africa; the third, Nathan bar Isaac 
Haeohen, at Narbonne, and Mean ben Enoch at 
Cordova. On hii release, M«a ben Enoch paid a 
visit' to the local school, and. in his beggarly garb, 
took a humble place near the door, listening to the 
exposition of the Talmud by the principal. Rabbi 
Nathan. Mews ben Enoch, moved by the prevail- 
ing ignorance, made an interjection which drew 
general atteotton to hint, and his explanations so 
gained the admiration cf the assembly that Nathan, 
wfth unusual generosity, immediately withdrew from 
his position in favour of the liberated slave, who was 
elected by the Jews of Cordova as their spiritual 
head. The revival of Talmudic studies and Hebrew 
letters at Cordova was, however, largely due to the 
inductee and munificence of Hasdai ibn Shaprut 
(910-70), who was invested with various high duties 
relating to diplomacy, trade, and finance at the 
court of the liberal-minded caliph Abdul Rahman 1 . 
It was Hasdai ibn Shaprut who, in his intereoune 
with the Byxantine ambassadors to Cordova, had 
learnt of the existence of the Jewish CJiasan, but 
he evinced even greater interest in the growth and 
welfare of Judaism at home. 




The fait diibncboni gained by the Spanish Jem 
were in the fields of Hebrew grammar end poetry, 
by two ptrlt^i erf I bn Sbapnit, irfenahem ben 
Siruk and Dunoih ibo Ubrat Menahem ben 
Saruk war a pathfinder in Hebrew grammar, in 
which, however, he war loom excelled by the more 
xientific Jodah Hayuj, and rulneqoently entirely 
mpeneded by Jonah ibo Janah, one of the greami 
maiten of Hebrew philology (died io$o). Dunaah 
ibn Labrat wai the fine erf a long and glorious line 
of KUpaoo-Jewtib pocta He developed and beaud- 
Hed the rhythm and metre erf oeo-Hebrew poatry, 
which, in imi taboo erf the Arabic mute, bad already 
sprung «*P Babylonia, where Eleaiar ben Kalir, 
whenc iblted compoaibom are to be found in the 
Jewiah liturgy be tome erf the hotydayi, became the 
foremoM irproentanve of the Payetaitim, or liturgi- 
cal poeti. 

The break-up erf the Spaniih caliphate (1013) alio 
involved the Jewi of Coed O' a, who were unfortu- 
nate in baling ei pouted the losing lide, and were, 
therefore, expelled from the city. A fugibve from 
Cordova wai Samuel ibn Nagdela (993-1055), who 
ro* to be the viber erf the King of Granada, and 
wai entrusted with the diplomatic affain erf Stale. 
Samuel ibn Nagdela, named by the Jew, Samuel 
Hanaghid (the Chief), wai not only a generoui and 
discrimirubng patron erf Jewiih learning, but him- 
self a scholar and poet of diitincbon, being both the 
spiritual and lecular head erf the community. Hii 
ion Jcaeph ibn Nagdela, who succeeded him 10 hii 
dignibn, wai, however, not able to maintain himaelf 
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against the envy and machinations of his enemies, 
and. on hss tail and violent death, the Jew. of 
Granada were given over to wholesale massacre and 
eapubion. A large number of them went to Sara- 
gossa, where Abu al-Fadhl ibn Raidal -as wrier, 
an office of danger as well as of dignity which a 
number of Jewi occupied in those day. at the various 
Mohammedan courts in Spain. The internecine 
rivalries and struggles of the Moorish kings and 
parties brought many ups and downs to the Jews, 
so that, in spite of ail culture and prosperity, they 
went often farced to Bee from one part of the Penin- 
sula to another. Hence, the Jew. also came under 
the rule of Christ) an ruler, in Spain, a number of 
whom, impresaed with the importance of winning 
over to their side such an influential part of the 
population as the Jew., .ought to do to by tolerant 
treatment and equitable law*. The Christian king, 
likewise employed Jew. in the financial and diplo- 
matic services, and Aifotuo VI , who greatly favoured 
them, had 40,000 Jew. in his army. It was on 
their account that the battle of Zailaca was. by a 
mutual truce, held over until after the Sabbath. 
The Jew. seem indeed to have taken prominent 
part, in the wan between the various Iberian 
State*, Christian and Mohammedan, and, as in 
the case of Judah ibn Eira, the major-domo of 
Alfonso VII, Jew* were somerimr. entrusted with 
the charge aod command of fortified places. 

Of univeru! impart are the Jewish philosophen 
in Spain and those who traced their descent from that 
country. They include stars of striking brilliance 
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in the philosophical firmament, and their influence 
on medieval thought was of the highest. It is the 
peculiar diitinction of theae Jewish phikwDphen 
that, while they were profoundly imbued with 
the' Hebraic tpirit, they were at the same time 
men of remarkably rationalistic thought and bold 
inquiry, and some of them were poets of the fore- 
moat rank. Hebrew poetry, which had been dor- 
mant since the times of the Maccabees, to which 
we owe a number of the roost stirring psalms, im- 
mortalised with even greater luxuriance, if nor with 
equally mblirne rimplidty. the happy daya afad 
inspired moments which Jews experienced under 
the sunny ikira of Spain. Among the greatest of 
phikwophen and poets who graced that epoch 
were Solomon ibn Gabirol and Judah Halevi. 

Solomon ibn Gabirol jlost-jB), who was early 
ra lift bereft of his parents and also had to mourn 
his patron, Jekuthse! ibn Haiaan, the Jewish 
virier of the King <f Saragasa, was of a melan- 
choly dispettboe. which pervaded' his rich and 
varied poetry. Most of all, ibn GabiroTi retvawn 
rests on his philoSbphical diitinction, as the first 
who introduced Graeco - Arabic philosophy into 
medieval Christian decks- His acquaintance with 
the Greek and Arabic philosophers be brought into 
an organised system in his work, 74* Fmxla* »/ 
Lift ('Pons Vitae'). This, in a Latin translation 
from the Arabic and free from any specific theological 
bias, became later on one of the important sources 
of Chrittian sebolaabeism, which looked upon ibn 
Gabirol as a Chrisnan philosopher. His best-krwwn 
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poem, Tin Cto*n «/ Kitf&m ('Kether Makhuth'), 
which bu bcgn incorporated in the li turfy for the 
eve of the Day of Atonement, ii a masterpiece of 
majestic religious thought and elevated praise of 
God’s glory. Excelling him in depth of emotion 
and in beauty of expression was Judah Halevi (born 
about 1066. died about 1 140), the greatest Jewish 
poet since the days when the living source of Hebrew 
song was dried up by misfortune and neglect. As in 
these far-away days of old, Zion once more inspired 
the Jewish muse and raised it to the meat exalted 
heights of divine ecstasy. Jydsh Halevi possessed 
the magic wand which made the lyncal waters flow 
again, and his songs of Zion, depicting the pail 
glory, the unutterable sadness of the present, and the 
yearnings for the joys of Israel's Allure, have re- 
mained among the meat enduring of the spiritual 
treasures of hta people. A* Ms poetry, so his 
phile*9phy was imbued with a passionate love for 
the people of Israel, which he termed '.he heart of 
mankind.' With a lofty spirituality, be set out his 
conception of the Jewish faith in a work entitled 
tUtuuri, In which he weavr. round the story of 
the conversion to Judaism of Bulan, the ehagan of 
■he Chaxars, a philosophical apology of Judaism 
against the claims of opposing religions True to 
his phi!<n>phy and his poetry, he turned his steps 
towards Zion, and, leaving home, family, and friends, 
he entered on a pilgrimage to the Holy City, and 
died after having reached the goal of his lifelong 
yearnings. 

A philosophical writer, where warm rpLgious 
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reeling snd lucidity of style have placed him among 
the most popular of Jewish thinkers, was Bahya ibn 
Pakuda. and hit Dwur ff it. Huh (‘ Hoboth Haleba- 



both ’) has maintained its foremoat position in the 
potl-bibbcal devotional literature of the Jews. 

A subject of engrossing thought and occupation 
to the medieval Jew was the interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and in this dir ec tio n also the 
Spanish Jews took the most prominent part- Some 
of their biblical commentators were independent. 



of their biblical commentators were independent, 
rationalist critics of Holy Writ, when the original 
text and iU cribdsin were practically unknowi* to 
the Christian eedmastits of Europe. Abraham ibn 
Ezra (1092-1167) still retains to the present day 
a place of honour among expositors of the Bible. 
Remarkable as an evegebst, he was an adept in 
, mathematics, astronomy, and astrology 
copied with alchemy such a Urge portion 
ic of the wise men in the Middle Ago) ; a 
who, in the twelfth century, knew his way 
the world, from Bagdad to London. If 
a to fame, his relative and contemporary, 
9 Ena, was a thinker and poet of many 
I high diattneboo. Among the traveller, 
e was Benjamin if Tudela. an account of 
tensive journeys two Europe, Asia, and 
is been preserved in his interesting and 
valuable /fcivrary, a repeatedly re-edited and re- 
published book of travel. Of great importance as 
commentators were the Kimhi family in Spain 
and Provence, especially David Kimhi (1 160-1935), 
-hose ifscUof, containing a Hebrew grammar and 
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biblical dictionary, and commentarie. oo the Bible, 
anted a fawaching Influence on Chriinaru and 
Jew* alike. 

§6. Mcu, Whatever diatinctioo muit 

be aacribcd 10 ail iheae poeta, philosophers, phy- 
ddani, aitrooocnen, grammarian*, and eaegrtou, 
ere ocdled and entirely overthadowed by 
: of the gianta of the Jewish people, wboae appear- 
( in the twelfth century marts the fulminating 
point of medieval Ju d ai tm . 

Motes Maimomdes (ben Maimoo) was bora in 
Cordova in ltjj, of a father who waa himself a 
notable acbolar. When he was thirteen year, cf age. 
Cordova waa captured by the fanatical Almohadea, 
who forced all the Jew. and Chriiuana there to 
adopt laUm. The family of Mc-ta eseaped, and, 
after aimlessly wandering about for tome time, went 
to Fa. where the prevailing persecution forced 
them outwardly to c onfo r m to Mohammedanism, 
apd then, after a then nay in Palatine (1 165), 
they settled permanently at Cairo (Foatat), in 
Egypt. A physician by profession. Moan Maimo- 
nidrs became famous in the art of medicine ; be 
regularly attended to the court cf the renowned 
Sultan Saladin, and retuaed a limilar position under 
King Richard the Lion-hearted of England, when 
he waa 00 hii crusading apedition at Aacalon. But 
in spite of his engtesaing occupation, in which he 
rose to high achievement both aa practitioner and 
author, Moses Maimoiudea’ unlimited energy and 
capacity overstepped the boundaries cf tune aud 
the knowledge of hii age. A dud pic of Ariatotle, 
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Mai monidea became a muter c f hii phikwophy. 
He wrote on mathematic. and agronomy. bul, 
unlike Kil contemporarki, be declared artrdogy 
unworthy of attention. All thii wai, however, 
rubiidiary to hit unrivalled Importance at the 
central figure of Talmudieal Judaism. Mai mo- 
nidet, by hi. monumental week MUfarA 7V..A (aim 
called ‘Yad Hahaaakah,” ‘The Strong Hand'), 
brought the whole unwieldy mau of traditional 
Jewiih Uw into lyitematic order, and hi. Kate menu 
and viewi, given with the confidence and authority 
of a matter, became the accepted itandaxd of hit 
own and luUequcnt generation.. 

This exhaustive code of Jewiih practice wat 
followed by 7m Gdi. ,f Urn (‘Mceh 

Nebuchim*), a work on the phikwophy of Judaiim. 
Lading the firm and unquestioned basis of the 
Biblical and Talmudieal wurte., and conceived In 
a >pirit of bold if reverent, philosophical inquiry, 
the Guub gave rue afterward, to very bitter ditpuie* 
among the Jewi, to violent that hi. name waa exe- 
crated by hi. opponent!, and gave opportunity for 
the lamentable intervention of the none too friendly 
Chrudan authorities. TV Guidr of ttm PpfUui 
wat, however, a work which, by io prefundity of 
thought, enlightened ipirit, and maiterly treatment 
of the highest spiritual problems, gained the . 
tkm cf the bat mind, of the author', time, 
afterward., paru of the Gait were translated into 
Latin, and ulllixed by the great Christian .cholastic.. 
while it was to prove a source of creative thought 
(be the Jew. in future ago. 
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Maimonide. may be regarded u first among (he 
rationalists, pet while Jewish thought seemed up to 
hi. time without My reeognued I mao to specu- 
lation so long as the Torah and id institution! were 
rejected, it «i Mai moo) dr. who not only la hi. 
GiiJi laid down the boa and limitations of Jewish 
religious philosophy, but introduced a hitherto un- 
known definitely dogmatic conception of Judaism, 
and elaborated thirteen fundamental principle, of 
the Jewi.li fiuth which have since remained the 
accepted bad. erf traditional, or orthodox, Judaism. 
There is perhaps nothing which gives to true an 
Indkaooo r. the moral itrength and tpiritual unity 
of Judaism as the (act that while the Church, with 
all the pomp and power at its command, could not 
enforce the solemn dccuion. cf its Councils and recog- 
nired ecdeuaitieal head., the dogmatic authority of 
the ample and humble thinker Mcocs Maimocndes 
wai accepted unquesooningly in all the dMpersion. 
of Israel. 

Maimonides, by hi. personality, traiwforred the 
centre of Judaom to Egypt, where be was 
ruled as the Naghid (Chief) of the JewUh 
munsty, He wa. consulted by Jew. fiom ail part., 
and his extant replies give an isuight into the 
gentrou. solera nee and nobility of wul of thi. great 
•oo of Talmndicat Judai.ro. He wa. not only 
friendly to the Karaites, and took a lenient view of 
these who, like hinuelf at one time, had been forced 
to hide under a strange faith, but he abo repudiated 
the narrow view that MohammedanUm should be 
upon as an idolatry on account, of the 
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veneration paid Co the Kaaba. and regarded 
C brilliant ty and Mohammedan*™ worid-reli- 
gioni with providential purport* in history. Yet a 
correspondence with a proselyte to Judaiim ahow* 
chat to him it wai the frith whose truth ennoble* 
ail who place thetniehei under iu allegiance Hii 
death in the year IHf, at the age of seventy, close* 
a brilliant epoch in Jewish history, and (in alludoei 
to Dent, axxiv. to) it was well aaid c t him that 
'from M Me* till Mesa (Maimonide*) there did not 
amt one like unto Mesc* (Maimonide.). 1 

$7- Tt Fma-Gtma* &W/ A counterpart to 
the Spaniih ich ol a n , though amall in comparison, 
to to be found in the learned men of France and 
Germany. An impetia to Jewiih learning in the 
south cc France which benefited by it* proximity 
to Spain, waa given by the arrival in Narborme of 
Nathan bar Imae, one of the four Babylonian 
legate* who had been taken captive on their way. 
Htt dtociplc Judah ben Mcir, or Leontin, took up 
hii mailer’i mantle, but it wm rtatrvtd for Rab- 
benu (our Master) Genbom ben Judah to enabhih 
Talraudical studir* in France and Germany on broad 
and sure foundation!. The Franco-German scholar* 
did not attain to the pcliih and volatility, a* well 
as the philosophical breadth cd view, which dto- 
tinguuhed their Spaniih brethren ; but. if (he 
Northerns lacked the touch of geniua, they at feast 
pottotrd in an abundant measure moral earnest- 
m and deep piety. Rabbenu Goihotn, who was 
looked upon by fail con tern poraoc. in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy a* the ‘light of the captivity,' was 
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. is Prance in 960, and mablohed a school at 
Maytnee, which became for many genera tioni an 
important centre fee Talmudical itudia. Rabbenu 
Omfom'i activity remained remarUUe .n Jmmh 
hiatocy by hit edict forbidding polygamdu. marriage., 
and it n aitoanding that the mere word d a man 
with no recognised official authority ahould have 
to turn thb wholesome decree into a 



law for European Jewry. 

The frme of Rabbenu Genhotn ~ai even echpwd 
by Solomon bar Ita«e, d Troyes, m the province of 
Champagne (1040-1103), who, under the name of 
Raihi, 1 became one of the mott popular po«- 
bcblical writert. Tbn reputation he fully deserved 
by ha oramentariei on the Bible and the Talmud, 
particularly on the Bible, which became the tud. 
*“■" of Jew. d all degree! d learning c« ignorance, 
and helped very much to give them an intelligent 
meaning of the word, of Holy Writ. To the 
ChrutUn world, too, Ra.hr became an authority 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, especi- 
ally in bringing out the literal, and not the'meedy 
fomafel or allegorical, wuir Lather', tr.nal.60n 
wu largely bared oo Rashi's exegesis, conveyed to 
him through Raihi*i countryman Nicolas de Lyra, 
10 that it was slid: 'Ss Lyra ooo lyrasset, Luther 
non saltasseL' Rashi, who united a saintly character 
to vast barring and lucidity of leaching, became the 
guide to the students of the Talmud in Europe, and 
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ho influence, continued by hi. learned grandma, 
and hu-Lq-Uw. made the Talmud »n cngrottiQg 
object of teaearch among the Jew. who were then 
i (reading over the northern para of the Continent. 
The moit prominent of Ruhi'i luccaaon w»i Rab- 
baur Jacob Tam (1100-71), hii voungat grandwn, 
a keen and enlightened mind. Rabbenu Tam wai 
the founder of the TcaaphnO, l.e. tbcae who addnf 
to the Talmud note, and decinon. aridng out of the 
ttudie. cf the FrancoJlerman wheel,. Under hi, 
■piritual guidance wai initiated the imtirubon of 
Rabbinical conference, to decide on nutter, of 
moment which then threatened the very 
of the Jewi. 




CHAPTER V 



TO DAU AOU 

1 1. Ti « Gewrol SlaU Judaism had now produced 
in ripot fruiti in Babylonia and Spain, and (hr 
seeds of Jewiih learning had even been transplanted 
into north on Europe. The (loom that had en- 
shrouded the Jrwa by the growth of the Chriadan 
Roman Empire had been pierced by the light which 
■bone on them with the appearance of Moham- 
medanism a* a world power. Under the beneficent 
n»ay of Mam when it reproented the highest forms 
of the then editing dvilitabon, the Jews in the 
Iberian PeninmU had riaen to great prosperity, and 
their mtrbeclual achievement! were for eenturia 
to come to grow even in the uncongenial soil cf 
Chriidan Spain. In Chriitendom the Jews had, 
forced th. enough to niffer from mighty and petty 
tyrano, from councih and priests rf a propagandist 
Church, intolerant of all opposition within and 
without. Yet. though treated ns obooaious strangers 
and unbelievers, at leaat tbe Jewi in the Carlovlngian 
Empire, and even in England and Christian Spain, 
found «ome junior and occasional favour as a useful 
mercantile claw in a ttate of aodety in whieh religion 
and arms were the only tolerable occupations. If 
tr»de was coniidercd leu honourable, it was, on 
the whole, more profitable than either of those pro- 
Regarded by the rulerc as a very valuable 
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source of revenue, even as an indispensable adjunct 
of the population, and competing, with none of 
them, the Jew* not only enjoyed the protection of 
the authorities, but alio largely the paauve good- 
will of their neighbour!. 

But the eloudi had been gathering, and the Jew* 
were overwhelmed by the storm that bum over 
them. The enlightened caliphs in Bagdad and 
Cordova were succeeded by oriental despots and 
wild Moorish chi eh, whose fanaticism iwept away 
the marks of Jewuh liberty and dignity. The 
Prince of the Captivity became a mew memory, 
and Spain, where the sou cf the last occupant of 
that high office had found an asylum, also soon 
ceased to be a safe refuge for the harassed Jews. 
In the decayed Byuntine Empire, now but a 
shrivelled thatfow of its former glory, the Jews were 
tom up root and branch, and the Jewish kingdom 
of the Chaiar* had ceased to emu. Meanwhile, at 
the end of the eleventh century, the crusades finally 
introduced among the Jew* in wmern Christendom 
that era of darkne** which was to envelop them for 
over teven centuries, and which was only to be lit 
up now a ad again 6y the indomitable vigour of 
the Jewish intellect and by the heroic resistance cf 
Jewish faith. 

fa. Sajfmngi oof Trial/. It was particularly the 
crusades which changed the condition of the Jews 
for the won* in many directions. The wholesale 
massacre of the Jews, which accompanied the 
crusades, broke their economic prosperity. Tlie 
new relation! which were now opened up between 
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East and West deprived tbe Jewi <* the moil 
reputable and uieful part of their business, and 
drew them entirely into money-lending and petty 
trading. The outrage* against the Jcwi hung lince 
then like a pall over them t and darkened their 
friendly intercourse "ith the ouuide world; the 
bate and baseksa accusations which were levelled 
agaimt the Jewi to condone the violence per- 
petrated. remained fixed in the ignorant mindi ol 
the populace, and proved afterward* inexhauatible 
cause* for murder, plunder, and all manner of 
persecution. Malice, atupldlty, honest bigotry, and 
lealoua pcety combined to make the bfe o I the Jew 
intolerable. It became a current idea that Jewi 
used the Wood of Chriidani, opeaally of defence- 
laa Chriitian children, for ritual purpcaei during 
the feast of Passover (a charge nndlar to that 
levelled againit the primitive Chriitiani by their 
pagan enemies); on the occasion of an epidemic, 
there was a ready belief that the jewi bad poiiontd 
the wclli; there wai a shuddering tradition that 
the unbelieving Jewi i mulled and pierced the hort 
as a revenge on Chriit. These and other extrava- 
gance* of a credulous people lent them into frantic 
outburst* agaimt the Jews, which ended in tragedies 
the mere recital of which idra the depths of our 
emotion. The persecution of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages preset) ts the saddest tale of human cruelty and 
suffering, but it would not serve any useful purpose 
to set out here In detail the king, dreary record of 
sickening brutalities, the recurring massacres and 
ra pulsions, the numerous and elaborate regulations 
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which were intended to degrade and dishonour the 
Jewi, the fanatical deKrmi nation to brand them ai 
outcasts condemned by God and man. 

It ia not only that faith wai supentitious, that 
mannen were ha nh and mm cruel in time dark 
medieval day*. It waajuit (his ttatc of thing! which 
aggravated the already precarious si tuition of the 
Jew» If herrtKi were hunted down mercilessly, 
many could escape uimotKcd the general proaoip- 
tlon; If the Christian serf was treated with leas 
kindness than the beast, he could at least appeal to 
the self-interest and pity of hit mperion. What 
could the Jew expect, the Jew shut off by religious 
and racial, by natural and art i fi ci al barriers, from 
the general population? Driven to live in special 
qua rim, which served perhaps as much for his 

live and restrictive prescriptions, which hampered 
all has movements, the Lateran Church Council in 



taij promulgated its aolemn decision that a Jew 
should wear a distinctive badge on hi. dress, and 
Christian authorities set seriously to work to deter- 
mine the sire and shape of the rag which was to be 
the compulsory mark of Cain on the body of every 
Jew. Thus degraded, cast out oS the pale of human- 
ity by the highest authority on earth, reduced to 
the most hateful and the meanest eaBhgs, the Jews 
became the butt of the rabble, high and low. 
Whether it was the spirit of fierce animosity or of 
coarse ribaldry, ruch as was known only to the 
Middle Ages, the life of a Jew was a constant, 
hopeless martyrdom. 
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The economic naif tj the Jewi wu la every way 
conducive to,ihe moral degradation to which they 
were subteted. The exclude from the «0 and 
every honourable profession oe handicraft drove 
the Jew* to money-lending— indeed, a ment undid, 
and even indispensable, fanctson m commercial 
intercourse, yet one which tinder abnormal conch- 
OODi lead* itself to extortion and exercises a per- 
nicious effect on both parties to the transaction. 
The matter became infinitely worae when the Jew 
wu only u»ed by emperor and king, boron and 
bishop, to draw the rubsuncc out of the people, >0 
that it might be more conveniently appropriated 
by. their common lord, for the Jew wu only suffered 
to exist because be wu one of the most important 
sources of revenue to the nder to whose mercy and 
caprice he owed his precarious protection. The 
Jews thereby became the property of their •pro- 
tectors/ who sold, pawned, or bequeathed them at 
their pleasure. In a moment of generosity, the Em- 
peror would reward some prince or town with the 
privilege cf harbouring Jews or would mark his 
gracious pleasure towards his faithful lieges by can- 
celling their indebtedness to the Jews. It wu the 
appeal for protection, especially during the atrocities 
of the cnitsdes, which largely brought about this 
servitude of the Jews, The prince who had -pro- 
tected the Jews from violence, and allowed them 
further to stay on hit land, profrted by hit clemency, 
and convened 'his' grateful Jews into bondsmen. 
Attacks on the Jew. were thus advantageous from all 
points, except the Jewish. The German ljmperon 
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themselves utilized the 6clion that, u successors 
of the Bnpcron of Rome, they were the lords of 
then Jewiih captives, And tlm tbl J ewi woe, 
therefore, the >er6 of the imperial chamber. No 
wonder, that when the Jews found at tiro, tbtir 
condition to unbearable that they attempted to 
emigrate, they were (topped on the way. The 
.hottest method of ^curing all the accumulated 
wealth of the Jews wai to espel them and confiscate 
their pcatemoca ; sometimes, as in the cnae ol Philip 
Augusta. of France, the eapuhion of the Jews n 
aooa followed by their readnusuon. 

All this had evil consequence. on the character of 
the Jew. who had to submit to this hfc of wretched 
misery. Massacre and pillage were not everyday 
affairs, but in a way worse than these was the 
degradation which the Jews rafiered from the cradle 
to the grave. The Jew could no longer strike a 
blow for independence, or even manhood. He had 
no mean, to defend himielf against overwhelming 
odd., and he. therefore, .ought refuge and security 
in contempt and obscurity, in calculated cringing 
and abject submimoo. It had been made imp**- 
aible for him to inspire respect, and he gave np the 
attempt. Only tolerated on account of hi. wealth, 
which meant, therefore, life and happiness to him, 
he had to amass it as well ** he could. Surrounded 
by envious and greedy eyes, be dared not make 
generous use of his belongings. (As late aa the year 
ilioi the whole estate of Monlee ai Mrael, of Prague, 
the mol philanthropic as well a. the richest Jew of 
his time, was, without rhyme or reason, confiscated 
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by order of the Emperor Rudolph II, and the heirs 
were lo mired to reveal any hidden treasure.) Tha 
Jewiih house of nudy and prayer, regarded by the 
outsider aa ibt synagogue of Satan, wai li mated in 
tome inaccessible spot of the Jewiih quarter, away 
from the ribald gaie of the populace, and out of 
reach of the hand of fanaticism. Being confined to 
intimate intercourse amongst themielves, their garb 
distinguished by a hideous badge, they aaumed an 
air at neglect, and their wry ipeech turned into a 



§J. TU Faros of fiflUUn;/. The inevitable con- 
sequences of this systematic degradation of the Jew* 
was, however, very largely mitigated by the vary 
remarkable Jewish icheme of life. So far from 
feeling degraded, the medieval Jews certainly con- 
sidered themselves superior to their surroundings. 
They were in conscious possession of a faith which 
excluded all miiacle-mongering, relic and image 
worship, and snort other foe ms of active tupemioon ; 
they represented a mcral standard which eschewed 
the bloodshed and Inhuman cruelties that tainted 
their neighbours ; they upheld a pure and affection- 
ate family life which won over the unwilling admira- 
tion cf their enemies; they formed a voluntary 
brotherhood which knew of no irrf or slave; they 
represented a culture of acknowledged grandeur 
which reached hack a thousand yean before their 
adversaries were heard of; in an age when many 
of the highest dignitaries, and even princes, could 
hardly write their names, the Jews employed a 
system of universal education; at a time when faith 




OU rail'd into the highest principle, they produc'd 
(bar keenest thinkers. Added to all ihrac considera- 
tions, religioui emotion of the purest .ml non 
exalted type quickened the telf-eonsdotnnesi of the 
Jon. Keeled then patient endurance, and stirred 
them into heroic resolves, rich u, in their intend ty 
and duratioii, r.anc unparalleled in the experience 
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Thui, to the medal cf the dull, drab i 
that surrounded Jewish life, there w 
which wa» hardly observed by the 
If, in spvte of all degradation, the Jew. maintained 
an intellectual superiority over tbdr more favoured 
neighbour! ; if, after all their vicissitudes, they 
.bowed themselves on their emancipation ready and 
anxioua to enjo^ the rights 10 long withheld from 
them, and if they were able ro soon to divot them- 
wives of the servitude of immemorial age., we must 
aseribe this miracle to the inner life of the Jews, to 
the religious and social institutions of Judaism. The 
.trongth of reactance and cobosoo was furnished 
by the high idealism, which, in spite of all outward 
sordidneas, necessarily pervaded the tboughti of the 
Jew who suffered for his faith; by the wondrously 
mapped-cut life of healthy physical habits, intel- 
lectual exercise, and family affection. The Jew was 
a sober, induatrious, and sexually moral man in his 
daily affairs. In times of epidemic it was remarked, 
and it was a dangerous accusanon, that Jews suffered 
least. The regulauons of personal cleanlinrss en- 
joined by the Jewiih religion, the extreme care 
so the selection and propara Don ef food, 
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were more than enough lo overcome the disadvan- 
tages presemed by the naturally cramped and pesti- 
lent condition! prevailing; In the Jewi' quart en. 
What if cleanliness, by being invested with the 
sanctity of religioui ordinances, had thereby become 
to the Jew a part of godUneti? In the Middle Ages, 
when cleanliness was a rare virtue even among 
the upper classes, the Jewish laws of purification 
must have cacttcd an enormous influence on weD- 
being The bath may indeed have been taken and 
the person adorned in honour of the divinely insti- 
tuted Sabbath; the hands washed preparatory to' 
the meal as a religioui. injunction ; the Bcsh-mcai 
scrupulously investigated by the force 8f ritual 
ordinances ; spring cleaning of a most conscientious 
kind disguised under the obligatory preparations 
for the feast of unleavened bread (Passover) ; yet 
the blessings of health, and of the light and sir that 
the ghetto (Jews’ quarter) would admit, were all 
the same vouchsafed to the Jew, when all other 
drcurrstances combined to reduce the standard of 
life to the lowest level. 

Of even greater value and consequence than the' 
care bestowed on the body was the cultivation of 
the mind In the darkest ignorance of the Dark 
Ages, study was regarded by the Jews as a religious 
duty second to none. If this study was at the wont 
periods rnmeted to Jewish sacred lore, ir main- 
tained and hallowed intellectual pursuits from which 
not even the meanest Jew was considered eiempt. 
To the Jew of the Middle Ages, the highest ambition 
and ideal wa»— not to be rich, but to be. counted 




among the learned in the community. Ignorance 
was a diigiace. foe it »ra« only the scholar who 
commanded true respect. So much was study part 
of the ordinary day's work that the function a 
Rabbi was an unpaid honour, and the Jews' meeting 
house, the synagogue, was termed the school (the 
■hod [from the German schule), as Engird. Jew. call 
it). This attitude reached baek to the early Tal- 
mudic age (as in eastern lands it still continues 
partly to the present day), when every Jew was 
alto aborted to' earn his living in such a way as 
not to turn hu obligatory knowledge of the Torah 
into 'a spade to dig with. 1 When the medieval 
Jews weae thrown baek upon themselves, this devo- 
tion to scholarship was intensified, and made the 
Jews a nation of literati. The sharpening cf the 
mind by the dialectics and arguments in which the 
Talmud, the chief object of Jewish study, abounds, 
produced a test for knowledge, that quick capacity 
which the Jews were able to show when, after many 
centuries of stunted growth, they were afforded tome 
fair measure of opportunity. 

Last, but not least, the medieval Jews were dia- 
dnguiahed by a wide and gtDcruua benevolence by 
which no son cf the Covenant was considered an 
outcast. There was no circumstance in lift which 
was not provided for by an all-embracing charily. 
Great care was taken to render this charity (euphe- 
mistically termed sedakah, nghteousnos) free from 
the taint of humiliation, and even the Jewish beggar, 
especially if he presumed on tome learning, aasumed 
a demeanour which made it clear to the donor that 
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hi* wai the privily to give whit miy juatiy be 
demanded of him. Everywhere the fugitive Jew 
found ■ welcome at the ubte of ■ mmewhai mote 
favourably lituated co-ieligiotiiit, a welcome not a* 
■ poor i Granger, but ai a gueit (oeeah) ; the ‘Jew *Jd 
as ■ llave could rely on being ranaomed by hi* 
brethren-in-faith. Like every good deed, pernnal 
•ervice to the community wai cormdered a divine 
commandment (misvah), whereby benevolence Ba- 
mmed that touch of tender lolicitude which could 
only be due to the experience 'of the uncertain 
and fitful fortune* of a medieval Jew. 

The aodai condition* which ihut the Jew* out 
from familiar iottnounc with their neighboun 
made the Jew* only at borne amongit thetmelve*, 
and their common inter e*u formed a bond of union 
which their adverurira neither rightly undentood 
nor juifly forgave* Debarred from public activity, 
the Jew concentrated hit attention on hii own 
circle- The fanuly became an object of intense 
devotion,, and home life the centre cf *ll-abmrhing 
thought. The Sabbath and the holydayt, in which 
riocou* living wm unknown, did »i much for the 
fcutenng of (he tin of family and kiuhip as of 
religion- Loyalty to the community wa* invested 
with a lanrnty which made apoitary an unexpiable 
lacrilegr The falie and tlandenxii accuunor* 
againrt their former co-religioniiu, to which many 
Jewiih convert* to the dominant faith lent them- 
telvei, made them partkularly odiou* to tho*e who, 
in tpite of all, had remained true to the Home of 
land. 
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$4. Tii Cm.' jilt. The crusades (ailed forth the 
finr systematic onslaught on the Jews- in Central 
Europe Not that Jewilh blood had not already 
been ihed there without anger or provocation. The 
fint penecurion of the Jewi in Germany had 
occurred at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
when, probably owing to the convenion to Judaiim 
of a priest, Wecelir.ui, the Emperor Henry II ex- 
pelled the Jewi from Mayrnce and other places, and 
many Jewi, including a ran of Rabbenu Gerrbom. 
were forced to torn Christian. Large sums of money 
stayed the persecution, and the new converts were 
even allowed to return to Judaiim. This outbreak 
against the Jewi was, however, as nothing compared 
to the terrible violation tbit overtook them in the 
upheaval catued by the crusades. While the ad- 
vance guard of the cruuden had passed, leaving 
the Jews more or leu undiiturbed, there gathered 
in northern France a vast undisciplined host of about 
aoo.ooo crusading mirauders who spread terror 
wherever they made their dreaded appearance. 
Preceded by a goose and a goat, which they ex- 
pected to lead them to Jerusalem, their aimless 
fanaticism was fired by the suggestion that here at 
hand were infidels like the far-away Saracens, to 
wit, Jews who had killed Christ, and that it ■would 
be an eminently Christian act to convert or exter- 
minate them. Rapacity spurred the wild real, and 
the crusaders threw themselves on the Jewish com- 
munities on their route ; all over the districts border- 
ing on the Rhine and the Danube, deiuh was the 
(ate of the unconverted Jews who fell into the hands 




of the cniHKlm. and utter rain of thoas who escaped. 
Twelve thousand Jews in the Rheniih alia ire 
reckoned u> have lhai given their lives for their 
faith. In Worm. 800 Jrwiifc bodies were (varied 
»fto the cnuader. had done their work; ova 1,300 
were done to death at Mayence. Very few accepted 
Chrntianiry even foe appearance’ sake, while a large 
number, especially women and girls. took their 
own live, and thcae near and dear to them. The 
cruuders continued their bfoody work all along 
their way a. far a. Hungary, but the miserable Cate 
that overtook them there wa> regarded by Chrudan 
and Jew alike aa a juat vitiation ct God. The 
spirit in which even the bat of the crusader, carried 
out their holy talk may be judged by the (act that 
when they at tut entered Jerusalem, tmder Godfrey 
de Bouillon, tjiey drove all the Jewi there into a 
tynagogue and burnt them alive (1099). It muit, 
however, be added that the calamidea which had 
overtaken the Jew. were largely due to the rabble, 
and. with few exception., were not countenanced by 
the bishop., some of whom even protected them 
with energy and kindness. The German Emperor, 
Henry IV, who had been away in Italy, was full 
of indignation at the dark deeds that ha 



perpetrated in his absence, and he even allowed 
the Jews who had been forcibly converted to Chris- 
tianity to return to their ancestral faith. 

In the second crusade (1146), the bull issued by 
Pope Eugeni us III, according to which all those in 
debt B> the Jew. were absolved from paying interest 
on joining the crusade, was a bad incentive given 




tbcn, that the idea of akin; away the 
of the Jev. found favour even with the aulhorioo, 
and wai countenanced by Loui* VII of Prance. In 
Germany, the Jewi along the Rhine were threatened 
with the Cate that had befallen them during the for t 
cruiade, and it required the energetic intervention 
and all the authority of the aaindy Bernard cf Clair- 
to avert the entire annihilation <rf the Jcwilh 
The Emperor Conrad III aim tcok the 
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part of the Jew., both from aheer humanity and to 
avoid the devaatttxiaa which retul ted from the anti- 
Jewiih outbreak!. The Jewr'obtained the privilege 
to rettle in a number of toww where they were 
able to defend themaelva. But even the beat pro 
lection they were able to rerun for love or money 
did not rave them entirely from maaaerc and pillage 
or enforced baptimi. A number erf Jewi had taken 
refuge to the palace of the Archbiabop of Mayenee, 
who wai also the chancellor and prime minirter of 



they were murdered by the mob 
We find that even Rabbeou 
Europe, war ret 



the Emperor, but 
in hii very preacc 
Tam, the meat renowned Jew 
upon by the rabble, and. baring 
into a field and nearly done to death, only neaped 
martyrdom by the timely intervention erf a friendly 
knight, who laved him on the promtte of receiving 
a home a* reward. Thir incident ia typical of what 
a Jew could eipect in thaw dark day*. 

With the third crurade, which wai promoted by 
Pope Innocent III, who bad declared the Jewi ai 
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doomed to perpetual .erviiude for having killed 
Cliriat. their degradation by officii! authority of the 
Church reiched the culminating: point (1*15). 

1 5. A MMmmJ E*(UU The very peecarioui 
portion whxh the Jew* held everywhere a exempli- 
fied by the hirtory cf the Jm la England. Already 
in Saxon lima there were, no doubt. Jewuh mer- 
chant! and davc-dealen in England, bait they came 
over permanently in larger number, with William 
the Conqueror (1070), and aettled in London (in 
Old Jewry, off Cheapaide), Oxford (where Mo ta 
Hall and Jacob H.1I gi%« evidence of their red- 
deuce), and other parti of the country. Tbeae 
Jewi of French origin and tperch enjoyed a large 
mmurt cf freedom and prosperity. Thor peace 
wai, however, dbtuibed in the reign of Stephen by 
an accwarion that in Ncewich the Jewi had killed 
a Chriadan boy for their Paaaovn (1 144), and thia 
boy waa turned into a taint - St WilBam of Neewich 
—while the Jewiih object, of ihn mfamemi charge 
paid for hi. canoruiatioo with their Uvea, and their 
coweligioniiu were made 10 auffer heavily in their 
good. Th» blood accuiatioo wai the fort rmbed 
agaioit the Jew. anywhere, and was ihortly followed 
in England by two wrmlar charge. The case of 
one of these, St Hugh of Lincoln, wai ronmrmonled 
by dancer in hh Cmhrfory Ttlu ('The Priocoa'a 
Tale*), and give, tome indication cf the u.agc 
hatred with whxh the 'cumd 1 Jew. came to be 
regarded in medieval England Neverthelcm the 
Jew. continued to proper under Henry II, and 
roe to great wealth and prominence in the country. 
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A most serious set-back occurred, however, on the 
secession of King Richard the Lion-heuted in 1 189. 
A deputation of lending Jen appeared at hh coco- 
naoon at Westminster, but, on being refuted ad- 
mission there, they were attacked by the mob. 
Meanwhile the report wai spread in London that 
the tog had ordered the Jews to be killed, and the 
populace turned to the Jewish quarter, and began 
their work erf murder and plunder. The Jewi 
defended themselves in their stores and houses, but 
during the night the houses were set on fire. and the 
Jews who attempted to escape were put to death. 
King Richard was powerless to stop the outbreak, 
and after hb departure for the crusade similar 
attacks on the Jews occurred at Lynn, Stamford, 
Bury St Edmunds, Norwich, and elsewhere. The 
tragedies that were enacted in throe places asmmed 
a dramatic grandeur in York, where the Jews had 
taken refuge in one of the towers erf the king's 
castle. Fearing treachery by the governor, how- 
ever, they afterwards shut ihemseKta up and refused 
to admit him. The Jews were thereupon besieged 
by the authorities as well as by the mob lusting 
for tbcar wealth and blood. A monk celebrated 



ruse every morning before the citadel, and, robed 
in his white surplice, called on the people to destroy 
the enemies of Christ. When iu his imprudent seal 
this fiery ecclesiastic was crushed to death by a 
stone hurled at him, the fury of the besiegers knew 
no bounds, and the Jews, to the number of about 
joo, seeing that the end had come, decided to die 
by thei- own hands. Joce. their head, slew first 
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Hi* wife and children. and the great *elf-iininoUllqn 
™ concfod* by dir doth Joe* lunuelf *1 thr 
hand of JUbbi Yoro-Tob. ofjotgny, who, having 
led hi* brethren in their heroic resolution, finally 
killed himrelf. The Rate* were opened by a lew 
Jew*, who had hoped for merey, bat, in ipate of 
their supplications for baptism, they were stain. and 
the victor*, disappointed at not finding the bond, 
held by the Jew* in the castle, repaired to their 
keeping place in the cathedral and there burned 
them. It was for this crime against the King's 
Exchequer, and not for the outrage on the Jew*, 
that tome attempt was subsequently made to bring 
the culprits to justice. 

The belated, scanty, and ineffective protection 
« Horded to the Jew* put them more than ever in 
the grasp of needy and greedy kings Elaborate 
precautions '•ere now taken W> record and cheek 
the usurious transactions of the Jew* on which the 
king levied heavy imposts for hit own personal gain. 
For this reason, King John favoured than; but 
presumably finding the regular revenue too small 
for his wants, he imprisoned all the Jews, and 
extorted by the most violent means the wealth 
peasosed by them.' The vast sums thus extracted 
from the coflrn cf the Jewt were too tempting for 
the same profitable measure* not to be repeated by 
both barons and kings. It even came to this, that 
there was convened a so-called Jewish Parliament 
to which were summoned the richest repre*em*ri\»s 
of the Jewish cofcmunirirs ; they were then Informed 
that his meat gracious Majesty required *0,000 




mails, which they were to collect m well and a. 
Ml u they could. Hie enonocui exactiooa drained 
e'en the wealth rf the rich Jcwa, and the competition 
of the privileged Caortini, the Papal tax-gathereri 
and iMuren, reduced the Jewi to tore atraio. 
Then an Act of Parliament (Statute of Jodahm. 
l< 7 }) attempted to reform the Jewi; it forbade 
money-lending and directed the Jewi to engage in 
other occupation*, which for practical purpenea 
wm then ckned to them. Many Jewi took to 
dc baring and clipping the coin of the realm, but 
on one day (1*78) all the Jewi were arretted, and 
193 of them were executed in London and a Urge 
number alio in the province!. The coin and their 



goodr went to the king, and the people took their 
ihare in plundering the Jewi on their own account. 
The meai ure of tribulation of the Jewi in England 
wai now full to overflowing. What waa wanting 
m rapacity or in ho eat objection to the ururioua 
practice, of the Jewi war nipphtd by frnatidrm. 
Even one of the mart enlightened ecelaiutki 
(Robert Croaetrate), who had 00 derire to rob them 
of tfaeir live., uted tha aicguUr argument In favour 
of the Jewi : 1 Ai murderen of the Lord, ai Mill 
blaipheoucg Chriw and mocking Hn Pardon, they 
were to be in captivity to the princes of the earth. 
Ai they have the brand of Cain, and are condemned 
to wander over the face of the earth, to were they 
to have the privilege of Cain that no one war to 
kill them.’ What run have been the word, and 
thought! of tboae who were clamouring for the 
live, and toulr of the Jewi? The« people certainly 
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hid their way, for i decree was issued b ini thing 
*b«(utely ind Irrevocably ill the Jews in the realm 
And confiscating their belongings. Any Jew found 
in the country liter the time-limit of the expulsion 
was to be executed by hinging. By October 1190 
About 16,000 Jews, preferring .die bitterness of 
exile to the shame of apcotasy, hid quitted the 
inhospitable soil of England to fact new dangen in 
strange landi. 

§6. /. Ccnrtol Emop. While England -a. spared 
all further persecution of the Jews for the simple 
reason that no professing Jew openly settled In the 
island kingdom until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Christian, had become alive to higher 
conception, of holiness and humanity than those 
prevailing In the Middle Ages, the whole of Europe 
wu during that interval a witches’ kettle of rapine, 
murder, and expulsion. In France, Philip Augustus 
hid ill the Jews in his kingdom irraced, their im- 
movable property confiscated, and about 100,000 
were driven into exile (jiBa). Yet such seas the 
temper and greed of this monarch, and, more im- 
portant still, such seas the unhappy and insecure 
position of the Jews, that shortly afterwards negotia- 
tion* were entered into between the king and the 
Jews for their read mission into France and the con- 
tinuance of their former traffic (1 198). The Jews 
were again to amass wealth for the benefit of the 



Ucg, to be expelled when the king suffered a twinge 
cf ho Christian conscience or an extraordinary desire 
for money. Louis IX treated the Jews like the 
pious robber-taught be was, and their expulsion by 




Chula VI in i $94 cloud foe ■ long time the history 
of the Jem In France. Attrmpu lubseguently mode 
by Jc»». especially from Spain and Portugal, 10 oner 
the country, Wio.n order of Loim XIII (i6ij) 
forbidding Ch ration under pun of death and con- 
ation to shelter Jem or even to convene with 
them. 

In the wide men erf land under Germanic in- 
fluence. the Jew* lived on numerotu volcanoes, 
repr treated by the caprice or hrlplramra erf the 
many great and imall princes. The Jem had 
tp pay for all the trouble! that befell the German 
people. The Jem were accused of haviiw been 
in treasonable correspondence with the Mongolian 
inv«den ; the Black Death (1348-51) gave riie to 
the charge that the Jem had pawned the wells. 
On such occasion!, die Jewiah community* of 
whole region! were iwept away by fire and s word, 
and the fugitive! subjected to the most revolting 
atrociQei. The Jem were iril) lurtrred only be- 
cause they represented a certain value which could 
be used ia raising revenue. Of coune, in the 
religion! distuibanca the defenceless Jem were 
placed between hammer and anvil. Tbui they 
tank into a despised clan, and, until well into the 
eighteenth century, they remained out of touch 
with the general world, and without that dignity 
and influence which learning and wealth might 
have bestowed on them. 

Meanwhile the harassed Jem in the German 
countries had found a refuge in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Poland, where they esuped the political 
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id religious Eanaticum that loir central 
Europe into Innumerable Weeding fragment!. Jews 
from southern Rum. had. do doubt. Killed in 
Poland even before the introduction of Christianity 
there, but it wu tbe German Jewi who. driven in 
all direction by the frantic violence of tli^ crusaders 
and during the borron of the Black Death, came 
to Poland in Urge numbers, and even imposed their 
German language (which, with Slavic and Hebrew 
admixture*, developed into Yiddiah) on the Jewi 
of eastern Europe. In Poland the Jewi not only 
enjoyed peace, but many privilege! of a trading 
elan. In an agricultural population composed only 
of nobies and »erfc, the praeme of the Jewi wa» U 
emend al advantage to the country— a fact which 
was long recognised among the rulen of Poland. 
In a charter granted to tbe Jewi by BoteaUv 
Poborey, King of Great PoUnd (1064), they were 
accorded important privilege* which icrvtd aa the 
baaii of later legislation. In ipile of the e ff ort ! cf 
the Church to pUce the Jewi under a ban of locial 
degradation, the Polish Jewi continued to p rot per, 
and Caaimir III, the Great (1509-70), who wai 
much attached to hia beautiful Jewub mistrem 
Edtherka. iaued another charter incorporating; the 
Jrwi among the integral element! cf the Polish popu- 
lation. Poland became an asylum for the hunted 
Jews, the only oain in the great barren desert of 
intolerance, and the Polish Jews, therefore, rapidly 
grew in numbers and became of great importance 
in the religious and economic development of 
Jewish Uft. 
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§7. Sfain and lit h^uuiUm. A country at the 
other end of Europe, where the Jew. had men 10 
unparalleled power and achievement, Vai feverishly 
endeavouring, to get rid of them. Chriadan Spain 
bore from the very beginning of its hit lory an un- 
enviable duuncdon in religion, bigotry, and thi> 
exp rewed fOelf oott emphatically in the cue of the 
Jewi. The influence of the Jem tni evidently of 
.uch important consequence in the Ibenan Penin- 
uiU that in the Christian reconqtiesB of tbe country 
the Jew. did not by any mean, fare 10 badly a. 
might have been expected. They rwe to high rank 
in the variout State), and the later hiatory of the 
Spanish Jem presents a record of brilliant contri- 
budoni to civi iiution as well aa of lubllme hercaim 
in the aeiflea) attachment to their faith. The 
Sephardim, as the Jem of Spain and Portugal are 
called, 1 atand in a category by themaelvea In the 
relentlcm persecution that was waged against the 
Jem in the Middle Agra. Unlike their eo-religionira 
in other pare, the Spanish and Portuguese Jewi were 
Dot itrangen in a atrangt land, degraded or pro- 
tected by their roler for his own benefit, but 
Spaniards in speech and thought, with all the 
refinement and grace) of a high civilization, com- 
bining the chivalry and dignity of Spanish gentle- 
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men with Jewish humanity And enlightenment. 
Among they! were men well \«md in afTain of 
and, u diploma tilts and financiers, tbdr kt« 
vica were *1 much rerjuuiboned by ihe Christian 
princes u they had been by their Mohammedan pre- 
deeeoon. Instead of Arabic, Ihe Jrwiih Spaniard! 
now employed Caiotian a> iheir mother-tongue, 
which became m engrained in iheir being lhal even 
to-day iha language ii itill spoken and wrillen (in 
Hebrew character*) by many dacendanu of ihoae 
Sephardi Jewi who, Over lour centuries ago, left 
their native country for the hoi pi table »il of 
Mohammedan Turkey. Jewiih men of talent and 
gem tu continued the work of their forbean, and, as 
the chief tramlatcn and mediaton between the 
aneient clauical and Moorish culture* and the 
thought of the naacent European civiliration, there 
medieval Jewi rendered a service cf uiuque value 
to the development of the human mind. The 
natural sciences were enriched by important contri- 
bution!. and the era cf discoverici. which were to 
prove the glory and downfall of the Spaniah and 
Portuguese nation!, was advanced by them boll 
raentiltcally and financially. They stood foremost 
ai phyiicianr, and their fame led even penecuting 
Poper to employ them Rodrigo Ixiper, the phy- 
lician who was executed on a charge of attempted 
polionlng of Queen Elizabeth, and who in Jew- 
len England ii supposed to have suggested to 
Shakespeare the character of Shyltxk. was one of 
those ubiquitous Jew-.»h doctors, who, tn Christian 
or Jewish garb, were prized at the courti of the 




Christian pci two The deeper the Jewi of 
Spain became imbedded in the nation, the mcee 
painful waa the wrench which tore them out with 
their ‘try roots 

The Church which had enforced in canom and 
viewi all over Europe, at lut turned to the anama- 
Iota position occupied by the Jew* in Spain. Lashed 
into violent real by the riae of obttinate Chriitian 
heretiei in aouthem France, the Catholic authorities 
were not inclined to tolerate the hateful Jewiih 
influence in neighbouring Spain. Fiercely in earnest, 
the friar* and other agents of the Church went about 
the country inveighing agasnat the Jew*. their ill- 
gotten wealth, their avarice, their deadly unbelief, 
and theae charge! found the more ready credence 
among the ignorant and exploited populace aa the 
preuperoua condition of the Jew! had long been an 
cyeaore to there. Toward* the end of the fourteenth 
century, the Jews were attacked in one city after 
another, and auSered all the ho non which the *eat 
for plunder could add to the hut far infidel blood. 
The immunity and profit with which theae whole- 
sale maaucra were perpetrated under the encourage- 
ment and protection of the a! -powerful clergy, led 
to numerous repetition! of ravage outburata by the 
brutalised Spanish mob. Over all theae rxcraart 
waa spread the comforting veil <4 Chriitian real, 
and, in the midit of the meat frightful and merciless 
outrage!, the Church would alway! be open to 
receive the tubmrtrioo of the obdurate Jewiih souls. 
Before and after theae semes of carnage, the eternal 
salvation of Jewish souls waa the dominating ome. 
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Among the most conipicuoui of the agenti of the 
militant Chusch wu the Dominican Vicente Fener, 
wheoe e flora alone resulted In the coma*** of 

S5.000 Jew. 

Not contented with the tueceaei of the Church, 
the convened Jew Joshua Lorqui, oe Oeroolmo 
de Santa ff. physician to Pope Benedict XIII. 
induced hit Holiness to order a public disputation 
oo the respective meri a of Judaism and Christianity, 
or rather on the falsehood of Judaism, so that the 
Jew* might be effectively convinced by Joshua 
Lorqui out of the mouth, of their leading Rabbia. 
This disputation, which took place at Tortosa, 
and continued - from February 1413 to November 
1414, waa opened by the Pope personally in the 
presence of a brilliant assembly. It is needless to 
add that the disputation (fid not have the hoped-for 
result on the Jew* and only tended to aggravate 
their lot. 

Such, with variations, were the misfortunes of the 
Jews in Spain, but they were to rise into even a more 
poignant tragedy under the pious Ferdinand and 
Isabella, at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
successful efforts of the Church had filled the country 
with many converted Jews, who, by their intelli- 
gence and wealth, had penetrated all ranks of 
society, and had even risen high in the Catholic 
hierarchy. The ecclesiastical authorities suspected, 
however, and with good reason, that, while out- 
wardly Christian, most of these converts retained 
their former Jewish ideas, and even harboured 
a secret attachment to their ancestral faith and 
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peaedees. Tic meat drastic nepa were taken to 
eradxatc thli dinger from the very hem of Catholic 
Spain. The Inquuidon, that monstrous rtdfatai- 
tical raadtudon which stands condemned at the bar 
of history ai the «fl«t organiaadon ever deviled fc 
the enslavement of the human mind, wai in the 
year 1480 let looie on thoie new Chriidam, and the 
dungeon, the rack, and the itake dealt umparingiy 
with thoie on whom even the breath of JodaiJing 
suspicion had fallen. The imprisonment and tor- 
ture U men and women were carried out with 
rdaulen energy, and thousand! paid the last 
penalty at the stake. In the country where gwy 
bullfight! are toll popular amusements, the burning 
ci lapsed Jews and heredcs became a favourite 
entertainment and a great occasion where the court 
and fashion met in becoming fridve mood to cele- 
brate an auKMle-rc (act of faith). In 1483 the 
matter was taken in hand by the Grand Inquisitor, 
Thomas Torquenuda, of unenviable memory, who 

e none, since even the prieathood and the very 
I don were honeycombed with faithless ncc- 
Chrisdans. Figures can give no conception of the 
demoniacal terror exercised by the Inquisition, of 
the excruciating cruelties enacted by the torture of 
the impeded, of the infamous means udliied to 
discover pcoubte culprits. Yet all * • in vain. 
The numerous Jews whom frenzied fear had driven 
to seek refuge in the Church were in their calmer 
moments overtaken by remorse. Contemptuously 
known as Marranro (a term of doubtful derivation) 
by Jews and Christiana, they could not hide their 
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identity from their more steadfast brethren who 
shamed thdr inconstancy, dot from their Christian 
neighbours whom by the waters of bapdim they 
had cheated of the cstuK of robbery and hatred. 
Excuses to attack and rob were, however, often 
invented, and the Manama, like their former 
eorrligiotutt*, were overtaken by the fury of a 
pious savagery. 

Baffled by the persistent perverseness of its Jewish 
converts, the Church resolved on the extreme 
measure of expelling all the unbaptixed Jews from 
the Spanish domains. A supreme attempt was 
made by the Jew* to ward off the deadly blow, and 
tbeir chief spokesman, the polished courtier and 
gifted scholar Don Isaac Ab.avand, who had bdd 
the office of royal treasurer, with honour to himself 
and benefit to the Crown, offered to the kit* as a 
last resort a ransom of 30,000 ducats to avert the 
dreaded edict. At this critical juncture, Torque- 
mada is said to have Interposed, crucifix in hand, 
with the drama be appeal to the king and queen: 
•Behold Him, whom Judas sold for thirty pieces of 
silver. Sell ye Him now for a higher price and 
render an account <f your bargain before God.' 
The doom of the Spanish Jews was sealed, and by 
the last appointed day, the 9th Ab (Use ever- 
memorable anniversary of the twofold destruction 
of Jerusalem) in the year 1*90, about soa.ooo 
Spanish Jews had left thdr homes, the graves ©T 
their forefathers, foe ever. Within the whole range 
of history, of all the sublime manifestations of the 
grandeur of the human soul in its self-sacrificing 
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Jewish exile. from Spain. A wort. And they might 
have remained in fuU pcasesiion of peace, honour, 
and wealth, but a.ronUhin K ly few .poke (hat wort. 
Il had been their country for ceoturica, the country 
to which tbdr forefather. had added dazzling 
•pie odour and to which they themselves were 
attached with all the fibre* of their being. The 
exilei taw nothing before Them but the dark hostility 
that would greet them everywhere, the Utter degra- 
dation to which their brethren had been reduced 
in other landa. Ncvenbeloa, all thii waa braved 
for the lake of the lord God of brad, for the lake 
alio of the freedom of the human cooactenee to 
which civilized men of all opinioeu now pay rincere 



The exile, were punned by all the hardship, and 
dang era which hunted itraagm inspect'd of hidden 
treasure* could expect in thcae dayi of heaitleu 
intolerance and widespread robbery on tea and 
land. Il would be too harrowing to tet out at 
length the manifold and interne tribulation! of these 
devoted refugees. Many cf those who had neaped 
to neighbouring Portugal, where they were admitted 
at to much per head, were toon afterward! exposed 
to Mill greater horror, than thote froip which they 
had just fled. Whatever fiendish cruelties had yet 
been left undone in Spain were now carried out In 
Portugal with all manner of cowardice and perfidy. 
By order cf King Manuel, suddenly organized raids 
were made on Jewish children, who were torn from 
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ihdr parents, to be brought up u Christian* ; nape 
were Uid fo* throe endeavouring to ew.pt, if only 
with their b*re liver, >nd they were coerced into 
baptism or rold at slates. Yet there fiendish perse- 
cutors, with tragic irony, had ever the name of Cod 
on their lip.. Fortunate were throe oiler who 
escaped from Portugal and turned to routhem 
France and Italy. To (he latter country went the 
eminent family of Don liaac Abravanel (1437-1508). 
More fortunate itill were the numerous fugitivet 
who found a warm welcome in Mohammedan 
Turkey, whose sultan, Bayarid II, opceraod hi. 
surprise that Ferdinand and Isabella had impover- 
ished their country and enriched his by such useful 

the Marranro still carried on their 
secret practice of Judaism, and, for centuries after- 
ward., numbers cd them continually left for other 
parts where they could openly profess the religion 
of their forefathers. Meanwhile, the Inquisition in 
Spain and Portugal pursued uninterruptedly its un- 
holy work, and extended it with the same real to 
the regions of the New World that come under their 
sway. W'dl into the eighteenth century, burning 
stakes with holocausts of Jewish victims lit up the 
ever-increasing decay and decomposition of the once 
flourishing and mighty Spanish and Portuguese 
nations. 

The race <f Marranro in Spain is now entirely 
merged and indistinguishable in the general popu- 
lation. But so tenacious has been the Jewish con- 
sciousness among the Marranos who had found a 
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refuge in northern Portugal at the end of the 
fifteenth century that even- in these day* approxi- 
mately 13,000 of thote crypto-Jon* with peculiar 
prayen and ritual observances of their own, still 
exist in more or less cohesive group# in over thirty 
towro and Ullage* in that part of the country— 
a living witness to the vitality of Judaism unique 
even in Jewish annals. 1 

58. fUaeiicn WtiMx, The gathering clouds at the 
end of the eleventh century, the persecutions cinder 
Christian and Mohammedan rule, also affected the 
tone and temper of the inner life of die Jews. With 
Motes Maimooide* Jewish thought and progress had 
reached their zenith. For a time, Jewish learning 
flourished in Provence, and, apart from the Kimhi 
family already mentioned a# notable commentators 
of the Bible* special reference must be made to the 
remarkable family of Ibn Tibboo, translators, who 
rendered a large number of Arab* works, Jewish 
and doo Jewish* into Hebrew, the universal lan- 
guage of the Jews. Among these translations was 
also Majftvo rud*s’ Gmft. which, originally written 
in Arabic* was now* made available for the whole 
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Dispersion. The bold philosophical utterances and 
speculations of the Spanish sage war not. however, 
to pass unchallenged by the enlarged circle of hit 
reod'/i, and a violent polemic ensued between the 
■upporten and opponent! of Moimonides. In toe 
year tugj, a law was issued ogainit those who 
studied toe Cud* or other si mil a r philosophical 
works, «o> which dread sentence toe supporters of 
Maimonides replied with a counter-excommuni- 
cation. Thing* came to such a pau that toe 
opponents of Maimonides, beaded by Solomon of 
Montpellier and Jonah Ccrondi, appealed in their 
xeal to toe tribunal of the Catholic Inquisition, which 
wai then concerned with toe heretical Alhigeroei. 
This court readily lent in powerful aid, and con- 
demned Miimotudrs’ writings to be burned. Such 
a fatal sequel aroused toe indignation of aD Jews 
against toe Rabbinical zealot! wbo had dared to 
invoke toe auistance of toe hateful Inquisition in 
matte., of Jewish faith R. Jonah himself was so 
stricken with remora: that he vowed to undertake 
a pilgrimage to Palestine, in order to beg at the 
grave of Moses Maimonides foe the forgiveness of 
the master. But toe nutter did not end here, for 
the Church now felt itself called upon ateo to sit in 
judgment on toe morals of the literary productions 
of the Jews. A converted Jew, Nicholas Donlsi, 
submitted to Pope Gregory I X a number of charges of 
immorality and blasphemy against the Talmud, and, 
by order of Louis IX of France, a disputation took 
place in which Rabbi Jehiel, of Paris, was the leading 
Jewish spokesman against Doom ; but, whatever the 
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argument, the Catholic court of inquiry ordered 
the Talmud to be burned. Under etc threat of 
of death, the Jon had to hand over their copier o! 
the Talmud to the authorities, and twenty-four cart- 
loada filled with thoae treaaured boob were publicly 
burned in Para (1344}, on the lame apot where 
the writings erf Mairoooida had been burned some 
time before. 

Another public disputation between a co nv erted 
Jew and a prominent Rabbi leads us to Motes 
Nahmanides (1194-1270), one of the great figures 
of the iluneenih century. In spite of his clear mind, 
the trouble* of the times left their impress on his 
voluminous writings, and he heralded the age of 
mysticism. Late In life he was called upon to enter 
into a public disputation on the truth of Judaism 
with Pablo CSsristiani, one of the meat virulent of 
Jewish converts to Christianity, who made it tbe 
purpose erf his life to persecute and slander his 
formrr co-rellgsomio. ]The deputation was held in 
Barcelona in tbe year 1163, in tbe presence of King 
James of Aragon and his court, and lasted four days. 
Contrary to general apectalons, Nahmanides 
maintained tbe Jewish cause with such fearlessness 
and dignity that the king presented him with a sum 
of money to signify his esteem of the Jewish cham- 
pion. But when tbe Dominican judges spread foe 
rumour that Nahmanides had been wonted in 
argument, he published foe dispuUtfon for foe 
benefit of those concerned. By foil he incurred 
the displeasure of foe king, who, forced by tbe 
Dominican! and foe Pope, exiled Nahmanides 




Meir of Rotheoburg (tsoo-gs), the nun eminent 
German Rabbi of lb* time, who also undertook ■ 
pilgrimage to Palestine, was not *o fortunate in this 
respect is Nahmansdes. Unde* Rudolph c£ Hap* 
burg, the German Jewi were to sorely oppressed 
that many of their wealthy people in the Rhineland 
made up their mind* to emigrate n am. Mdr 
of Rolhenburg headed them, but an the way be 
wai recognised by a ha pored Jew, who denounced 
him to the authority. Meir wai handed over to 



the Emperor, and, to put a stop to an emigration 
which would have deprived him of coonderabte 
revenue, he had the ftr-famed Rabbi imprisoned in 
the tower oS Eruisbeim, Abate (l*86). If Rudolph 
expected that he would extort much money from 
the Jew. u a ransom for their spirirual leader, he 
wai disappointed, for, to prevent any repetition of 
*uch a itratagem. Mar ordered hii brethren npe to 
obtain hi* release by any payment of money. He 
paised *?ven yean in confinement, and afirr his 
death hii body remained there unburied for an- 
other fourteen yean, until it wai allowed to be 
removed for a large aum of money by a pious 
admirer of the deceased Rabbi. 

That the Jewiih mind had now arrived at a 
decadent stage was evidenced by the withdrawal of 
Jewish achoUn from the spirit of free inquiry, which 
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had produced its ripen fruit in Mcnes MaimorJdci 
A thinker of genius of a different type was Solomon 
ben Adrrt. of Barcelona (1135-1310). a pupil of 
Mote* Nahmanidcs, who became the leading 
authority in the Jewry of hi* day. Ben Ad ret 
concentrated his attention on tbe Talmud, and his 
view of the dangers of extraneous studies was 
marled by tbe anathema which he. together with 
otbert, pronounced agaimt those who occupied 
themselves with natural or metaphysical sciences 
before their thirtieth year. That the Jewish intel- 
ket was nevertheless slow to succumb «o obscu- 
rantism, was shown by the lives and writings of 
Judah Alhariri, the author of TaUmm, one of 
the meat remarkable productions of medieval bcllcs- 
lettrei, and Jedaiah Bedersi (died about 1 J40), who 
wrote against Solomon ben Adret a defence cf philo- 
sophy and science, and achieved lasting fame by 
hi* fvnueinsrim of l/u Wald ('Behmath Haolam’), 
which has been translated Into vinous languages, 
including English. Still more renowned was Levi 
benOerson(Genomdei),or I .eon de Bag no Is (ta8B 
1344) He was a biblical commentator and astro- 
nomer of distinction. His Hebrew description of 
an astronomical instrument invented by him was 
translated into Latin by order of Pope Clement VI. 
His Came rests, however, on his philosophical work, 
Tit H 'an jtir Lmi (' Milhimoth Adonai’), which 
deals with the most thorny problems in a spirit of 
lofty independence and originality. Another philo- 
sopher of note was Hasdai Crescas (1340-1*10), 
whose Light of Ur Lo'd (’Or Adonai') represents an 
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important contribution 10 the | 
u doe* (bo <he more popular FvJmoUU (‘Ik- 
karim'l of his pupil Joseph Albo (d. 1444). All 
Ike**, however, were the after-glow of the Kiting 
run of Jewish thought, which now came 10 be domi- 
oiled by men like Asher ben Jehid (1*50-13(7; * 
pupil of Meir of Rolhenburg), and ha wta, who 
Killed in Toledo, and introduced among Spanish 
Jew* (hat ipirit of German exclusiveness which 
found :u whole intellectual activity in the intentive 
study of the Talmud. In this they were followed 
by Isaac ben Shtahet and bu lueeesaor Simon ben 
Zemah Duran <d. 1444). “ho flourished in Algiers 
at the end of the fourteenth, and the beginning of 
the fifteenth, century. The last is reputed to have 
been the fint Rabbi who, owing to needy dreum- 
itances. was in receipt of a regular stipend. 

S 9 n. CWAalak. The darter the world grew 
for the Jews the more they toot refuge in the in- 
tricacies of the Talmud or lost themselves in the male 
of mysticism. 'Die Jews were suggtriog under the 
blows that Ml on them in remorseless repetition. 
There ■were the great expulsions from France in 
1306 and 13M. which reduced the French Jews 
to beggary, and spread them with then misery 
(at and wide; a hare-brained enuade by a wild 
rabble of the so-called Shepherds, which began In 
iy»o, tome time after a read mission of the Jew into 
France, involved the Jews there and in Spain In 
untold bloodshed and ruin; the Black Death and the 
frantic excesses of the Flagellants, which in their 
turn produced paroxysms that wiped out cf existence 
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hundreds rf Jewish communities and pursued the 
escaped fugitive* with ■ bestial ferocity which should 
have shamed even the Middle Ago. The muuaa 
in Spain and the final great expulsions from the 
Iberian Peninsula were to fill the bitter cup to over- 
sowing again and again. No wonder that the 
innate optimum of the Jewi and the naturally 
Joyous character of Judaism deepened into an un- 
wonted gloom, and produced an un-Jewiih arced - 
cum which looked upon thii world in very truth aa a 
vale of tran — a itate Of thlngi which could only 
hare been made worac by the bar bari ration which 
Uter on engulfcd thejewi of Germany and Poland. 

The myrtic lore of the Jewi, known under the 
name of Cabbalah (Tradition), could claim indent 
lineage, bnce the Eawno, at the time of the Second 
Temple, indulged in <*xenc speculations which 
were presumed to have been handed down from 
daya of old and were only known to the initiated. 
The work of creation related in Ccneau and the 
Divine Throne docribed by the prophet Ezekiel 
were the great theme* that exercised the ingenuity 
of myiSc minds, which lost themselves In fancies 
ranging over the vast unexplored regions of tbco- 
sophy, coemogony, angelology, etc. Eastern wisdom 
and Greek philosophy were called into requisition ; 
many Talmudic mastera, as well as Phdo and Paul, 
were deeply infected by these ideas, which, under 
the focm of Goosodsm. were to prove a very serious 
menace to the orthodox development of Christianity. 
To this was added a miscellaneous collection of 
theurgie and magic notions, incantations, etc., which 
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ipeak, the practical pm of 
mysticism or Cabbalah. 

This motley c< Jewish rrbgioui philosophy and 

ascribed to the fiunous Rabbi Simon ben johai (of 
the and century ox), own in competition to Mcoea 
do Leon, who flourished in Spain at the end at the 
thirteenth century. The Cabbalira multiplied, and 
the £«**. became the Bible of their mystic doctrine.. 
In tbar speculations. in which God was conceived 
as the Infinite (Ea> Soph) with ten Emanations 
(Sephiroth), there were riotous fancies on the esencc 
of the Deity and the riddle oflHe, and they altogether 
represented an unsuccessful attempt to grasp the 
dim. floating shadows of the eternal It proved, 
nevertheleas. a welcome diversion for troubled souls 
which the merely Intellectual studies rfth* Talmud 
and of mionshrtic philosophy were not able to 
appease. Especially in the East, Cibhahttn found 
many adepts, among whom Isaac Luria, an ascetic 
saint living in Safed, Palestine, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, was the most remarkable. It 
mart be admitted that the Cabbalah raised Judaiim 
at times into the highest regions of the most sublime 
spirituality and supplied that mystic element not 
always so pronounced in Judaism. Unfortunately 
the Cabbalah came to be mixed up with 
charlatanry and degraded into a grossly 
attempt to lay bold of the unfathomable for ocher 
than purely spiritual objects The efforts to preas the 
Cabbalah into the service of magic and necromancy 




. it sail further. The fantastic nature of the 
Cabbal ah also attracted a number of Cbiistiuithinkm 
(notably Pko della Mirandola and Retichlin), tome 
of whom thought that they could discern the dogmas 
of Christianity in the theories of Jewish mysticism 
§ to. Pituia-Mtitiaki. Among the first notable 
results of this devotion to occuh speculation was a 
strange development of the Mraasanic idea. The 
darkness of Jewish life was illumined by the hope 
that the Messiah would appear in his promised 
glory, and the vision of faith toon found tangible 
proofs of the wish for redemption from the ills of the 
weald. More serious than the spurious enthusiasm 
was the consequent melancholy disappointment 
which followed it. Among the earliest of these cabba- 
listic pseudo-Messiahs who played upon the credulity 
of the people, or were perhaps carried away by their 
own hallucinations, was the Spaniard Abrsham 
Abulafia in the thirteenth, and the German Asher 
Lemmlcin at the beginning of the sixteenth, century, 
whose appearance, however, only evoked focal 
excitement. Much more interesting were the careen 
of David Reubens and David Molcho, whose bold 
claims made a considerable stir in the. world at 
large. David Reubens entered on the scene as the 
brother snd ambassador of a Jewish king of ChaUsar, 
in Arabia, and endeavoused to interest Pope 
Clement VII and King John 111 of Portugal in hit 
scheme, whieh was for them to support lum with 
arms and ammunition in the conquest of the Holy 
I -and from the hands of the Mohammedans. Reu- 
beni must have made an eatracadmary Impression 
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everywhere. dm leait on the Muiuo in Portugal, 
who witncacd hi« princely reception in lh»t country 
into which oo profening Jew -u allowed to enter. 
One of these Munooi, Diogo Pirn, returned 
formally to Judaiim, aauming the name of Solomon 
Molcho. Mote ho proclaimed the advent of the 
Moronic age in the year 15*0, in which Reubeni 
WU to ploy the leading part. After varioui bold 
adventure*, both of them appeared with their pre- 
tensions. or plan., before the Emperor Charles V. 
Thia, however, proved tbar undoing. Solomon 
Molcho waa burned at the stake ai a lapsed tseo- 
Chratian (though even at the lax moment hit life 
w*« vainly offered to him far hi* recantation of 
Judaiim), while David Reubeni wn udten to Portu- 
gal, where he wai done away with by the I nquinden. 

Extravagantly itrange ai were the liver of there 
two adventurer*, itill more remarkable and of much 
the 



impostor Sabbethai Zebl, in the seventeenth century. 
Bom at Smyrna, Turkey, in i 6 r 6 , Sabbethai Zebi 
became addicted to cabbalistic ideal and to those 
ascetic habit, which were then held in high oteer* 
The advent of the year 1666, which many Christians 
ai well a* Jew. conUdered to be the Mruianic era 
when the Jew. would be restored to their ancient 
land, quickened ha imagination and led him publicly 
to aaume the role ol the expected Meniah (1665). 
The support which he found among hi* deluded 
countrymen spread all over the Jewish Dii person, 
and gained everywhere numeious and enthusiastic 
adherent.. He wai regarded u the Mem ah. and 
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p r a y en ci a Bond ityle -or offered up for him in 
the iyu«ogua. Distance and rumour lent un- 
limited charm and force to Sabbethai Zcbil extra- 
ordinary penonality, and the delirium took hold 
even of people of tober judgment and hi(h culture, 
inch at were to be found among the Spanith and 
Portuguese Jew) in Araterdam and Hamburg. 
Among thene who dared to oppote the dominant 
Sabbethaiani wat Jacob SatporOt. the fint Haham 
(or Rabbi) of the newly enabliihed congregatioo of 
Spanith and Portugucte Jew. in Loodon (i66j). 
Sabbethai Zebi, emboldened by hi) luccen, even 
went 10 far ai to order the change of the Jewith fast 
day» into day) of rejoicing to mark the arrival of 
the Meadaaic timei. The decKve moment came 



when be left Smyrna for Conttanrioople, where be 
wat arretted by the TUlfcbh authorities on landing. 
Even now hit followers crowded around him, and 
were able to maintain him in hit impritonment 
with much luxury. He wat, however, denounced 
at Turknh headquarter* by Nebemiah Cohen, a 
Poliih rival to the Meoiahthip, and Sabbethai Zebi 
•at brought before tbe tultan. Mohammed IV, 
whote throne Sabbethai Zebi't devotee* probably 
expected him to occupy at the Ling of king). At 
the critical juncture the great drama wat turned 
into low comedy, for, to lave hi) life, the Meuiah 
donned the Turkiih turban at a Ogn oS hit con- 
trition to Iilam. Sabbethai Zebi wat rewarded by 
being appointed the lultan't doorkeeper. In ipite 
of hit mglorioui end, he had inch a fatcination over 
hit adherent! that a contidcrable number of them 
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do doubt. .wpeeting in the »p«U*y of the* i 
some hidden meaning beyond their comprehension. 
Numerous dUc.pIes o f Sabbethai Zeh evidently 
Mia upheld hit evasive claim to the Meniahihip. 
but hit double character war, alter all, to end & tally 
for him. He wai baniihed to Duldgno, in Albania, 
away from all Jewiih companionship, and there he 
died in 1676. The evil he wrought, however, lived 
after him. It war with difflcuity that the disappoint- 
ment and ihame of the betieven in Sabbcthai Zebi 
were obbterated and that peace wai restored to the 
faction-swept Jewiih communities. In Turkey, the 
Sabbdhaiani who adopted Mohammedanism main- 
tained themaehea ai a separate body, neither com- 
pletely Jewiih nor Moilem, and excluded by both 
on account of their double religion, life. Until 
recent timea, the Sabbethaiani, called the Dtameh 
(Apostates), numbering about 15.000, were to be 
found mostly in Salonica ai a Judeo-Mohammedan 
sect, but were thipened over Turkey with the te- 
conqucit of Salonica by the Greek, and the rubw- 
qoent Graeco-Turku h exchange of population. 

The lait of the notable race of Moauic adveo- 
turen, who are of great psychciogical a. well a. 
historical interest, wa. Jacob Frank (bom in Pbdolia 
about 17*6; died at Offenbach. Germany, 1791). 
He availed himself of the .till extant tracer of 
the Sabbethaian mystification to create a Meauanic 
movenrent in his own favour. The religion, charla- 
tanry and grow bcemiousnes. of these new tcctariara 
moved the Rabbis to justified opposition, and the 
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so-called Fiaokiin were excommunicated And de- 
nounced to the authorities. The Fraoklsu, finding 
theoudve* persecuted and forsaken, pretended to 
Catholic belch, and thereby gained the goodwill 
of the Church. Thai patronage, however, imposed 
on the FrankBu the necessity of entering the Catholic 
Church ai a body, and though at hnt they attempted 
to lead a double life at a separate tect, they gradual/ 
merged entirely in Christianity. Frank nevertheless 
kept up hia impudent preteniiooi, which brought him 
great wealth horn hit adherent!, to the end of hii life. 

{it. Iialf. In three eountric! of unequal nates of 
culture— Italy, Turkey, and Poland— the Jewi en- 
joyed a tolerable meaiure of tranquillity, and even 
a certain prosperity In Italy, especially under the 
eyes of the Pope, the Jews Cared not badly, compara- 
tively tpeaking. A» * rule, the Popei wrre more 
indulgent towards the obscure Hebrew communities 
((hall we say, more truly Christian towards them?) 
than the prelates and minor officers of the Church 
in other ports, nor were the rich Popes subjected to 
the lame temptations as the impecunious kings and 
Vibes who used the Jews as financial milch cows. 
A number of Popes entmtted even their (acred 
persons to the care of Jewish physicians, and some 
of the pontilb gave a gencroui refuge in their realms 
to the Jewish victims of Christian persecutors. The 
prosperity and enterprise of the Italian towns not 
only bred a more enlightened people, but also a 
large and opulent dais of merchants, and even the 
Christian money-lenders, under tbe names of Lom- 
bards and Caorsini, had little cause to envy the 
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wealth of the handicapped Jews. An incident which 
brought the Jews of Rome Into general ptocm nerve, 
was the conversion to Christianity of one of thcii 
number, Peinii Leoni', whose family rose to great 
distinction in the eleventh century, and in the third 
generation produced an anti-Popc. Hrraclnu II 
The odium of hit Jewiih descent was the strongest 
objection against him, and even Bernard of (Hair- 
vau*. who had so nobly defended the Jews during 
the maasacrn of the second crusade, considered that 
the blood which had flowed in the veins of Christ 
and His apostles was an unrap. able olfcnce in the 
temporal head of the Chriiiian Church. Among 
the Jews who benefited by the enlightenment 
which rc:goed in Italy more than elsewhere in 
Christendom may briefly be mentioned Nathan ben 
Jehiel (died 1106), of Rome, the author of the 
dia« 4 , an imporunt Talmudical lexicon, while 
Immanuel, of Rome, a friend of Dante, wrote 
Afrh. 4 im.iA. on die lines of the Du in. (Mil Ol 
the slips trious Florentine Obadiah Sfoeno and the 
Cerman FJias Lev I la wero among the most im- 
portant of the Hebrew teachers of Christian scholars, 
who, in the sixteenth century, turned to Hrbrew 
as one of the sources of inspiration. Of the numerous 
Jewish mrn of letters who participated in tlie New 
Learning were Elias del Medigo and Judah Leon 
of Modena, phiknophets, the Frenchman Joseph 
Kacohcn, a pathfinder in Jewish history, whose **t«l 
TSi Vati a) T.an (F.mck Hab-cha') is a valuable 
tecord of Jewish sufTenns» during the Middle Ages; 
Aaariah d« Re**, who ill hi> £«Ji(Alran<al i / f*r fyti 
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('Modi Enaim’) displays an original and rcfieshing 
acumen In Jtwith literary eritidnn. Ofiboonaof 
Don luac Abcavand. who had headed the great 
eaile from Spain, and wbow diplomatic abibtiei 
(band conridermbk .cope in Naples and Venice, Leo 
Hcbraeu. achieved fame with ha DUlfti 4 Amor,, 
while the youngest too. Samuel Abravanel, who 
occupied an influential poddon at the court in 
Napiea, was a Maecenas and the centre of a large 
circle of Jewish Kbolan. The Catholic Counter- 
Reformation, which darkened the intellectual Ida 
of Italy, extinguished also the Jewish light that bad 
1 hone in that country. 

1 1*. Tariff. The conquer! of lb* crumbling 
By/andne Empire by the Turki proved of inesti- 
mable benefit to the Jewi, who found in the Turk 
a tolerant master, able to appreciate the business 
capacities. if not the .chotarly achievements, of the 
Jewi. To the Jews under oppressive Christian 
dominion, especially to the refugee* Hon Spain, 
Turkey became a haven of refuge, and Palestine 
wai react tkd with several cosnmonidea to which 
awn of renown, moil of whom had come there from 
abroad, gave again a pcWdon of tome importance. 
The greatest of these Rabbit were Itaac Luna, the 
matter of the Cabbalah already re f erred to, and 

Jowph Caro (1488-1575). '<'*** 

(•Prepared Table’) hat remained to thi* day the 
autlnwhafive code of Jewilh law and practice. A 
leti enduring, if more dazzling, career wat that of 
Dor. Joteph Nasi, Duke of Naxos (d. 1579). Bora in 
Portugal and brought up at a Mariano, be left hit 
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nadve country after various advesirunpii peregrina- 
tions, and Killed in Constantinople leather with hit 
aunt, Gracia Mcndcsia (d. 1569), who, by ha vnit 
wealth and in eaUghteDed application in many good 
causes, ai well ai by her penonaJ charm and culrtirc, 
was the moat engaging jiwnh woman in the M idd le 
Ago. Don Joseph married her daughter Reyna, 
and by his richer and addrem rcae to high favour 
at the court of Sultan Sulaiman II. Tha influence 
war even increased under hit successor Selim. 
Joaeph Nan «i inverted with the dignity of Duke 
of Naxos and with the possession of that and sur- 



runing bland., aa well aa of a large tract ofland 
in Palestine whereon be rebuilt the town of Tiberiaa 
and otherwise promoted Jewish coloni ration there. 
He acted or the rtcognired fcreagn adviaer <rf the 
powerful ml tan, and treated with the ambassadors 
of the Power, represented in Coortandnople. Hia 
authority can be ganged by the Cict that he arrested 
a number of French ships in Alexandria for non- 



payment cf certain sums owing to hi. aunt by the 
French Government, and this high-handed action 
wai supported by the lulun against tbe protests of 



France. Dan Jcaeph wai aim instrumental in in- 
ducing the rattan to engage in a sear with Venice, 
and it wai only the opposition of his rivals at the 
Turkish court that prevented his being raised to 
the dignity of King of Cyprus. Under Sehm's 
successor, Joseph Ion the power he had exercised 
in again of State, but he continued to the end tbe 
active and generous interest he bad always displayed 
in the fortunes and endeavours of his brethren. 
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A rival of Jowph Nui wai Solomon Athkcnaai 
(i 520 -t 6 oa),*who likewise wielded great influence. 
He oppcard Don Joieph in the war with Venice, 
and waa . selected by the lulun ai «be represen- 
tative of Turkey in ike peace negotiation*. Tbe 
•enaif of the Venetian Republic (to which dty we 
owe the word 'ghetto' at tbe name of the Jewuh 
quarter of a town) was very reluctant to treat with 
a Jewith ambaaaador, but he wan eventually received 
with all the pomp and ceremony attaching to the 
dignity and the importance cf the occaaion. At the 
tame time he waa liutrumental in having revoked 
an edict of rapubion with which the Jew in Venice 
were then threatened. Solomon Aihkenari alio took 
part in the diplomatic negctiationi which resulted 
in tbe election of Henry of Anjou aa King cf Poland, 
and, after Hcnry'i return to France, he engaged in 
the Turluih lupport of Stephen Bathori to the 
vacant Potiih throne. 

$ 13. Ptlani Poland, including the grand duchy 
of Lithuania, wai for a long time a country in which 
the Jew found a ready welcome, and, ai practically 
forming the middle dan, they came to be recogmied 
ai a necettary adjunct to the autochthonous popu- 
lation. The Poiilh Jew* were inverted with internal 
»elf-govenunent, and, lince the middle of the lix- 
teenth century, for about 200 yean, they possessed 
a central organiaation, the Council of the Four 
Land* (or parti of Poland), which, like a diet, met 
haltyearly and transacted civil and religicnu affairs 
relating to the Jews of Poland Yet the backward 
Male of the country, in which only the nobles and 
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priesthood enjoyed a certain amount of culture and 
wdl-bring, had in depressing influence on the Polish 
Jem, who, in want of tome contact with a native 
civibiation, eachewed all aoenufie pursuits and 
concentrated their whole attention on the Talmud. 
Thia waa not. however, with that wide philoiophic 
outlook with which the Talmud waa treated by the 
Spanish inaaten, cc with the scientific i literal which 
haa been devoted to it as a great document of 
Judaism in the investigations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but largely as an end in itself The Jewish 
idea c< the high merit of study was exdurivtly 
applied to the Talmud, and all the fhiitfiilnesi of 
the Jewish mind was spent in creating a labyrinth 
of commentaries and an endless number of super- 
commentaries, while ingenuity displayed itself in 
finding various ways out of the self-created mare. 
Whatever intellectual or even religious value this 
might have possessed was largely counterbalanced 
by the obscurantism 'which the une-sided devotion 
to the Talmud engendered. Hence the vast energy 
and keenness of mind evidenced by the great Polish 
Talmudists did not produce any original idea in 
Jewish thought or any quickening Influence on 
Jewish life. On tire contrary, the Potsh Jews, in 
spreading ova western Europe, proved a relarding 
influence on their co-religionists in other lands, 
especially as the considerable Jewish knowledge 
they undoubtedly possessed placed thr rcclesiaslical 
offices and thr religious education of the young in 
their hands. This was particularly the case in Ger- 
manic lands, which, for Jewish purposrr, extended 
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from Hungary lo Holland. Thui Jacob Polak (the 
Pole), the moat eminent Talmudbt at«he b egi nning 
of the sixteenth century, introduced the Polish 
casuistical method of the itudy of the Talmud, 
known as PUpul, to Prague, one ol the most ancient 
and important coeunumba in Central Europe. 

A number d thoe Rabbis roae, however, above 
the prevailing objection to secular knowledge. 
Among such wua Judah Ldw ben Beaaleel, of Prague 
(d. 1609), who had gathered around him a circle 
devoted to philemopby and science. Mat prominent 
among them wai David Gena, author of a work on 
Jewish and general history entitled 71 * Araut t] 
Dmi ('Zemah David 1 ), who wai in (ouch with 
Kepler and Tycho Brahe, and trandated for the 
latter certain aatronomical table, from Hebrew into 
German. An adept of profane learning wai also 
Yom-Tob Lipman Heller (t 57 »-« 6 S 4 ). ** “«> 
cultured German Jew in the Middle Ago. Notable 
apo login, of Judaism with a knowledge of Chriidan 
poleabcs waa in the fifteenth century Yom-Tob 
Lipman of Mtthlhausen, the author of Kietwy (■ Niaa- 
bon') and in the sixteenth century the Karaite Iaaae 
of Trek, Lithuania, who achieved extraordinary 
fruit by hi. Swvrtmwf <f fib Fmtk (’Hixuk 
Emunah’), which attracted wide attention, and was 
hailed by Voluirc as an effective attack on the 
Christian frith Zebi Hirsh AAkenaB, known as 
Haham Zebi (1658-1718), was a great authority in 
his day, whom the Spanish and Portuguese congre- 
gation in London called in (1705) to decide as to 
the orthodoxy of certain philosophical utterance, by 




i (Rabbi) David Nieto. hurwelf a man of 
vamd aKoeishshmeau. Among the distinguished 
Rabbis of the eighteenth century man be mentioned 
Jonathan EybeschQtx (1690-1764), Chief Rabbi of 
AJeooa, who became involved ux an accusation of 
Sabbrrhaian heresy which Mined the whole of 
Jewry in those dayi. Thai this race of RabtaMim 
could, even under advene circumstances, produce 
spiritual leaden ct enlightenment— noi to speak of 
nobility of character, with which tha period of 
Jewish history was no lesi rich than at other times 
-is evidenced by ihe life and work of Elijah of Vilna, 
named the Gaon of Vilna (1710-97), whene vast 
and critical range of Jewish learning did not exclude 
knowledge of secular subjects, such as astronomy 
and mathematics. A master of the Hebrew lan- 
guage was Mines Haim Luuatto, of Padua (1707- 
17 * 7 ), “bo might has* inaugurated a new era in the 
national literature had his wayward genius not been 
I cat in the mares of the Cabbalah. But Judaism was 
saved from the dry rot which had set in generally by 
the rationalism and scientific investigation that arose 
in western lands and by the mystic movements which 
msde their appearance in eastern Europe. 

} 14. 7 A* Cuatk Ruing. It was under the com- 
paratively favourable conditions prevailing in Poland 
that in the middle cf the smeenth century the 
Jewi received a staggering blow which affected very 
seriously the whole Jewish organism. The Catholic 
Poles, who ruled the stxalled Saporogian Cossacks 
00 the Dnieper, aed endeavoured to extract both 
material and spiritual advantages from the* Greek 
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Orthodox subjects, had handed over to Jewa tbr 
collection of lira which the Cottacka had to pay 
to their Polish lord* Theae Uxa, o&ous u they 
already were, were made even more to by feet on 
all religion) family ceremonies, tueh u baptism, 
marriage, or burial, according to Greek Orthodox 
ritea. for the purpose of inducing the Coauckt to 
enter the Catholic Church. To enforce the payment 
of ruth taxa, the keys ofthe Orthodox churches were 
handed over to the agent! ofthe Polish nobka, who 
happened to be Jewi. It was a baleful bonnes, 
which wai to cent both Jews and Polo very dear. 
In 1648, a rebellion broke out and, led by Bogdan 
Chmielnicki, a Canuck of murderoui temperament 
with a penonal grudge againit thejewi, the Couacki 
1 wept over the country, and, with all imaginable 
ferocity, exterminated every Jew and Pole who fell 
in their hands, only these being spared who em- 
braced the Greek Orthodox religion. Hundreds of 
large Jewish communities were wiped out of exis- 
tence. The Poles were unable to offer effective 
resistance, and their troubles in the election of a 
king at that time gave the Couacki idll greater 
opportunities. The rebellion dragged on. with an 
interruption of a year and a halt from 1648 10 ,6 5 '. 
but, even after the submission cf the Cossacks, the 
trouble! of the Jews were yet by no means at an 
end. At the iiudgation of Chmielnicki, Russia 
entered into war with Poland, and the Rusuan 
Invaders exterminated the Jews without mercy. 
The campaign which the Swedes undertook againit 
Poland made the lot of the hapless Polish Jews still 
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•ad. Prrhapi * half-million of Jews lost thru 
i the Comae! upriiing and the subsequent wan. 
The J«'*»h communities, east and wet, became fall 
of Poluh rrfagecs who had escaped the shadow of the 
■word. The ravages and butcheries of the Ruwian 
brigand gang., known as Htudamaclr. in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Sled again. the cup cf 
Jewiih sorrow and misery to overflowing. 

§ 15. Tht HuiUut. The wretched condition of 
the PoUih Jews, increaied by the trouble. Corne- 
ll uen t on the rapid decay of Poland, found relief in 
a still more interne devotion to the comfort, of faith. 
Specially in the*: parti which had been met 
.eve rely vi.ited by the terrible ravage* of the 
Ccmack rebellion, the haroued and despairing 
Jew. turned eagerly to myttic hopes of better 
timet. If the ttagnant .cholaitic .to dica cf the 
Talmodisti brought little uuifactlon to ample mull 
t hi rating foe a refreihiog draught cf the living waters 
of religion, it came to them in a large measure by 
the roe of a mov ement which at one time threatened 
the .upremacy of traditional Talmudic&l Judaism 
among the mum in eastern Europe. The founder 
of this movement w*> luael ben El icier, lumamod 
Baal Shem-Tob (the Master cf the Good [Divine) 
Name), or. by his initial., Besht. He was boro in 
Podolia about the year 171x1, and lived in humble 
circumstances. He left no record of his views, but, 
by what can be gathered from the legend, that have 
encrusted hi. fame, it it apparent that he wa. a 
mystical gesUu. of a very lugb order, to whUh “a. 
added a heart of great humility and tenderers. 
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He swept away the rigid formalism and live i 
cobweb, which then overlaid the threhbing vigour 
that had once diRingurihcd (he Talmodical scheme 
of life. Inei Baal Sbem-Tob cared little for the 
favourite Rudies, nor would he join in the sombre 
‘ those CabbalM. who morufied the flesh 
dealing to God. He declared the 
•of God in man. and, therefore, uw Qod 
in all the acts and manifestations of life. This, the 
basic idea in the religious conceptions of the Baal 
Sheen, was supplemented by his spiritual exaltation 
and the intense fervour of his ecstatic joy in his 
i with the all-pervading Creator. There 
. the Righteous (Zaddikim), who. he felt, 
i the counsel of the Eternal, and could ra- 
the course of that constant miracle, the 
divine governance of the universe. Thus, all the 
forms and ceremonies were of little account com- 
pared to that spiritual abantfon which bridges the 
gulf between mortal man and the eternal Spirit. 
The Baal Shan was, however, no mere pantheistic 
philosopher or mystic recluse; he entered into the 
joys and sorrows of his surroundings, and became 
famed far and wide as a thaumaturgic saint who 
could heal the bodily, as wdl as the spiritual, ills 
of msnkinri. His gracious intercourse with the 
people, especially with 'publicans and 
as well as many of his utterances and 
sets, remind the eym pathetic, though unprejudked, 
observer of the personality of Jesus of Nuamh, 
whom he strikingly resembled in several important 
This It a suggestion which would have 




gut awumpuoo that hi. pure ud undbl. Heart 
would have also meat energetically repudiated the 
•utacquent raatemhnjc development! U his doc- 
trine*. Aba. for the spiritual growth cf mu I 
Uriel Baal ShemTob became the founder ot the 
Ha-idim (Pietiiu), a cabbalistic sect which spread 
with bghtnlng rapidity all ov« Poland. Huogary, 
, and brought for the moment a quickening 
i comforting solace, to the wauy ab ttn ce 
of the Jewiah maaca. But tbe beautiful tplntual 
ecstasy of the eho«en lew degenerated into religious 
antic, and perversions of the many; the Righteoru, 
wbo, by the purity of their souls. could ice divine 
vhions ud intercede with the Almighty, became 
lelf-aeeking pontifli bent on their own aggrandbe- 
ment. From the fast, tbe apostle* ot the Ham dim 
were bitterly oppeaed by the leading Rabba. headed 
by the (amoui Elijah, the Caon of VUna, but theae 
• Opponent! ‘ (Mithnaghedim) could only hinder, 
not ■ top, the progreai of Hauidiim. Tbe rational- 
bbe ideal which subsequently found their way 
among tbe Jewi of eastern Europe proved a more 
effective barrier. Yet at thM day the Hassidim an 
■till then a numerout and powerful force. The 
original leaden <t the Hassidim founded varioua 
dyoa.de* of the Righteous, popularly known ai 
Rebbe* (Rabbii), which itill subiilt in .ome splen- 
dour by the lavish offerings of their pioui adherents 
ud devotees. Apart &om this local juriidictioo, 
the Hassidim form part ot tbe general Jewish com- 
munity, ud readily mrrge their leparatist doctrines 
ud practices in different surroundings. 
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Ii» recent lima the specific spiritual valuta rt » 
neo-Hassidim have been iaterpreffd 10 HHn 
Europe by Martin Buber, the moil profound Jnuh 
religious thinker of the proem generation, who hai 
perceived in the Hundic approach to the Divine an 
exalted emanation of the religious geniui of the 
Jewiih people. The roeareba of Simon Dubnow 
and Lazar Gulkowioch, who have traced and eluci- 
dated the sources from which have arisen the idem 
and doctrina of Hassidim, have given to thia 
religious eflU^eaceoce a very Double place In modern 
Judaism. 

§ 16. Tht Rut ef Ttbtau. It is an extraordinary” 
coincide oce that on the day (blowing the expulsion 
of the Jew. from Spain (znd August 149a), Christo- 
pher Columbia set out for the discovery of the 
American continent, which was destined to play such 
a far-reaching part In the history of the persecuted 
Jews. It is a matter of interest, showing the part 
the Jews look in the great discoveries of Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, and others of that time, that the 
money with which Columbus was provided for his 
memorable journeys was furnished by. or derived 
from, Jews; that astronomical charts and nautical 
instruments be uatd bad been prepared by Jews, 
and that the first European to set foot on the 
American continent was one of a number of Jews 
who accompanied Mm, Luis de Torres (who was 
also the first to discover the use of tobacco). The 
New World did little at the beginning to help the 
Jews, except that a Urge number of crypto-Jews 
found a refuge there from the implacable hcahlity 
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of the Inquisition, until that dread tribunal trant- 
fared in activities to tint region also, and the iky 
ova American teal was reddened by the flaring 
light of Jewiih bodiet burnt at die itaie at an 'act of 
faith’ pleating to Cod. There auto«U -U, punctu- 
ated by the burning d Jewish boob, were not. how- 
ova, to Uit foe eva. The enlightenment that came 
with the Renarirance, with the rite and spread of 
Pro tesun turn. with the general rebellion against 
prieitly authority, wat to have io beneficent effccti 
likewite on the Jewi. It came indeed painfully 
ilindy, but we can already ditcem iu advent In 
the darknea* which enveloped the Jews at die be- 
ginning cf the tateeath century, the Dominican 
Jacob van Hoogitraten, imtigated by the converted 
Jew Johann Pfeflerkcm, of Frankfort - on - Main, 
brought up the old accusation! againtt the Talmud, 
which wat to be burnt again 'by authority,' The 
matin came before the Emperor Maximilian, and 
he referred it to the expert opinion of Reuchlin, 
one cf the great humanists of Germany, who alto 
pwessed an retentive knowledge of the Jewish 
writing!. Reuchlin't weighty pronouncement wat 
in favour ctf the Talmud, and hit bitter and success- 
ful struggle against hit ecclesiastical opponent fomu 
an interesting and important chapics in the history 
of human progress, and materially contributed to 
the ferment that brought about the Protestant 
Reformation in Ctrmany. This incident drew the 
attention of the learned world to the value of peut- 
bihliea! Jewish literature, and Chriitian scholars be- 
gan to take an intelligent intcrai in the intellectual 
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producooK of the Jewiih people. Hebrew was 
included in the New Learning fcr the purpose of 
1 Testament : 



arriving M the original ton of the Old 
Rabbinical commentaries provided guide* to the 
rational study of the Sacred Seri pour. ; the Talmud 
gave interating and valuable information on the 
Jewiih ideas and tendencies prevailing in New 
Testament time.. Some, hke Luther, ultimately 
turned in auger from the Jews, wben they found 
that they would not see the troth in its Protestant 
Christian form ; others, like Risenmenger, the author 
of Jwfauw Umwktd, turned their Jewish knowledge 
into gall by collecting, with a seal worthy of a better 
cause, every uncharitable and extravagant utter- 
ance in Jewiih literature in order that the Jew* 
might be irrevocably condemned to universal scorn 
and hatred ; but Christian Hebraist, hke Bartolocci, 
the BuxtArfi, Lightfooe, Scaligrr, Suienhusius, 
Wagetueil, Wolf, and others looked no longer at 
the post-biblical Jewish literature, and consequently 
at the Jews, with eyes of ignorant fanatic to whom 
the very Hebrew letter* were magical forms. A 
work of high importance and considerable merit 
by a Christian divine was the Msbry and RtUgim 
rj tht Jrwi lintr drill to Oe Aunt Dg» (1706-1 1) by 
Jacob Christian Basnage. 

The religions evolution effccled by Protctantlsm, 
if it iliU retained a large measure of intolerance, 
brought gradually a change in the Idea of uniformity 
which had been the grand passion of Catholicism. 
The first affected by the rising gleam of tolerance 
were the Dutch, who had liberated themselves from 
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AeSpanidi yoke at .uch a trcmendooiastcf energy 
and blood. Ike Martino. m die Iberian Penin- 
■ula, in danger of I be Insulation, tinned their 
anBoui gate to that little heroic people which, like 
the Jew*. « battling with the mighty fc.ee. of 
fcnatidam, and repeated attempt, were made by 
the* Kcret Jew. to obtain a wire footing in Holland. 
After variou. dar^erou. and romantic attempt., they 
•uccecdcd. Holland now became the, mott im- 
: of refuge for tboae Jew. of Spain and 
to leave their country 




in order to throw off tlicir religion, mart, and in 
Anuta dam there aro* a great community, a New 
Jeruolem, the ftmc of which .pread over the whole 
Di.peTT.cn In theae Dio-Jewi we meet men of 
■vitality in axial station u well a. in character; 
many who had played an important part in the 
commerce, politic., and literature of their native 
(oontrie. ; not a lew who. to eacape the vigilant eye* 
of the Inquiiinon, had pa-ed their day. within the 
wall, of a convent or church, or who had per hap. 
thenuelve. cat in judgment on their detected fcilaw- 
Marranoi; .ome even who had boroe the priat'i 
.urplice or the friar 1 , hood with becoming rolemnity 
and outward piety. It wa. a .(range company, 
thoe men and women, with the fogh-wwoding 
name, of proud hidalgo., who aawmbled in wonhip 
in >ome humble conventicle, and then, tlnce 1675, in 
the noble .ynagogue which .till form, the molt inter- 
eating Jewah landmark In Anuterdam. Endowed 
with much of thi. world', good. a. well a* with high 
intrlligence and education, their influence cape to 
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be of great service to their co-religioniati abroad. 
In l6lt a community of Mairanea settled in Ham- 
burg under favourable auspice*, ani in t 6«9 King 
Christian IV of Denmark lent an invitation to Jew* 
of Arrow rd am to icttle in GlOckstadt, granting them 
above all full liberty of conscience. 

It >rai from Amitei d a m that one of its mot 
eloquent and (amour Rabbis, Manaueh ben land, 
a dcacendant of Mariano refugee*, let out for 
England id 1655 to induce Cromwell to readmit 
the Jews into that country, where the race had 
been proscribed rince the expulsion of 1090. The 
ground had already been prepared by the leule- 
ment in London of a number of Marrancu, who had 
lived there outwardly aj Catholic merchants, and by 
the religious idea* which agitated Puriun England 
at that time. Manaiaeh ben Israel war very kindly 
received by the Lord Protee me, and a national con- 
ference met at Whitehall to cooiider the auestion 
of the readmiuion of Jewi into England, but the 
commotion which the matter arouied rendered thii 
assembly abortive. Nevertheless, the settlement 
of the Jewi in England wai tacitly permitted by 
Cromwell (1657). who, with the eye of a .talesman, 
raw the advantage! that would accrue to the Britiih 
realm from the wealth, enterprise, 3Dd goodwill 
of the Jewi Manatarh ben Iuael, who had in- 
fluenced English public opinion in Esvour of the 
Jew. by hi. able work KnAriw JUu <ro. was dii- 
misied home by Cromwell with a itate penoon cf 
£100 a year, but he died on hi. way back to Amster- 
dam (1657). Charles II confirmed the Jewish poii- 
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tkm in England, and she Jew**, enmmuniry of 
London became gradually one of ihc most in- 
fluential in the Dispersion. After won Kipping in 
a private house in Creechureh Lane, off Leadenhall 
Street, the congregation U Spanish and Portugueac 
Jew., 'Sahar Asamaim* (-The Cate of Heaven’), 
grew into such numbers that in 1701 they built 
the rynagoguc in Bevu Marfa, which, ai the oldeat 
extant rynagogne in England and auociated with 
many proud memories, i» itill an object of great 
interest and imporunce. The Jewish activities 
that clustered around the sanctuary in Bevii Marfa 
made this community for several generatroos the 
centre of the intellectual and political life of the 
Jews in England and the connecting-link between 
Europe and the Jews who had settled in the British 
colonics in America. 

The Dutch and English conquest! in Central and 
South America, which deprived the Spanish and 
Portuguese nations of many of their posacasions there, 
brought to light conridetable numbers of recret 
jews, who. under milder regimes, openly acknow- 
lodged their Jewish conwcoons. Apart from she 
settlement of Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, the earliest refaencm to which are to be 
sought in the transportation of forcibly baptised 
Jewish children from Portugal and in the local 
records of the Inquisition, the Jews found refuge 
in the various Dutch. French, and Engluh colonics, 
and everywhere took a prominent and honourable 
share ia the commercial and political activities of 
the New World. In 164a about 600 Jews sailed 





boo Holland to Pernambuco, Braril, from which, 
however, they were edpeUed when Portugal retook 
it bom the Dutch in 1654. A imall number of the 
refugee, found their way to New York (then New 
Amatadam), where the Dutch governor Stny* 
veunt tried umureeafully to exclude them, and 
wme of them tettled in Newport, Rhode laland, 
the ancient Jewiih cemetery of which form* the 
•object of one of Loogft&ow’a beat-known poemi. 
The congregation of Spaniah and Portugueae Jcwi, 
‘Shearith larael’ (‘The Remnant oflu^*), in New 
York, waa.caiahhahcd in 1633, and ia Rill in a 
touriihing cjoditfon. In aU tbeae lettlemeuu the 
Spaniah and Portuguce Jew. played the leading 
part, even aotne time after the immigration of Ger- 
man and Pohah Jew. bad act in. and the wealth, 
aorial ' lan d i ng, and public ipirit of the first Jcwiah 
settles. largely influenced the fUvourable climate 
which wai formed of them in the early colonial day.. 

§ 17. Sfiaua- Foremcut among the numerous 
men of duOnction ia the new communities of the 
Spaniah and Portugueae Jew. in the aeventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries waa Benedict (Baruch) 
Spinora (1633-77), who, m ipite of hit teaching, 
and hi. hfe— or beeaure of them-mtut be regarded 
as one of the gloria of the people of larael. Born 
In Amiterdam of Marrano docent, he wai brought 
up in the ichoola of the Amiterdam Jewish congre- 
gation, and acquired under Mananeh hen larael 
and Other Rabbi, a large meajure ofjcwub learning. 
In hb mental equipment, Mcee. Maimonidea, Levi 
ben Genoo. Ha*Jai Crcca^ and other Jewirii 
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philosophen occupied the felt place, but hb bold 
mind led (Urn into independent paths. Spinoaa 
turned against the authority of Judaitm, away from 
iu conceptions and practices, and the leaden of 
the community, alarmed at hit expressed viewi, fint 
endeavoured to placate him by an annual itipend 
of a thousand gulden, and, Ming in this. they 
expelled him by excommunication (1636). It wai 
one of those item acts cf self-purification which the 
Jews of Spain and Portugal had learned by their 
own bitter e x p e rience, though we may perhaps 
credit them with the legitimate fear that the danger- 
ous views or acts of one of their, number might 
seriously affect the slender basis of their newly woo 
toleration. Sfdnoaa took his excommnniCation re- 
signedly and withdrew to The Hague, where he 
provided for his few wants by polishing lenses. If 
the feme of his genius spread already in hh bfe- 
drae — he refused, among other tempting often, the 
chair of philosophy at the Heidelberg University 
as it would have fettered his independence— it was 
afterwards that his philcnephy brume one of the 
corner-stones of .modern thought. High in the 
firmament of pure thought, Spinosa has his throne 
anwog the greatest master-minds of all time. The 
man who was once decried and dreadrx) as an 
atheist has been recognized as 'a Cod-intoxicated 
Jew.’ He founded no school and left few disdplo, 
yet Leibniz. Goethe, and other intellectual giants 
did not disdain to sit at the feet of this sage of the 
Amsterdam ghetto. Even more than this: serene 
as was the mind of Spinoza, to was slio hisdifc. 




§ i8 /. f*. MUO. tjtix BtHm* CeUwy. While 
Europe wa» growing out of the rwsddbng-olothei ol 
eccleslaiticiim and awaking to a *en*t of manhood; 
while the French MCyctopMdiM were accumulating 
(he forcer which were to bant ud iweep away the 
dami of bigotry and lervitude; even though the 
Jewiih people ioetf bad already contributed to avi- 
Ination one of the greater! himinariea of modern 
thought, the Jewi were stall bvlng In their Dork 
Agej Not only in Catholic cotmtriea, but hkewiar 
among Proteatant nationa which had clamoured and 
fought fcr the Inalienable righta of the human con- 
aoeocr. the Jew waiatOl an outcast foe conacienac’ 
lake. By the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Jew. were yet everywhere a prowl bed race, Juit ai 
if Pope Innocent III, who had declared that the 
Jew. were branded with the mark of Cain, were 
Mill the all-powerful rnaater of Europe. 

In .pile Of certain glimp*. of light which had 
fallen on the Jewiih people, its outlook wai a very 
gloomy one indeed. The stray ray. of toleration 
had reached mainly thoae fcw Jewiih refugee, from 
the Iberian Pemruula, wbo, owing to their wealth 
and extern. ve influence in all the great mart, of the 
Old and New World, had become more or lea. 
welcome gnat. among the r ading rival, of the 
Spatrah and Portuguese naooai In Poland, the 
moat populoui Jewufa centre, the Coaaack and other 
trouble, had reduced the race to barbarum and 
mitery; in neighbouring Arntria, the Jew. were 
barely allowed to vegetate, and, in 1744, the 
Empee.-i Maria Iherew hunted them out of Bohemia 
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usd Moravia. Where persecution was not in an 
active Hale, the* Jews remained burdened with the 
general opprobrium with which contempt, the sickly 
oApring of the former religious fanaticism, had 
loaded them. Centuries of grinding oppression had 
brought the Jewi very low. In Germanic lands 
diet* arose now and again a so-called ccutvjew, 
who. entrusted with the financial affairs </ one of 
the numerous princes, was perhaps at times able to 
secure some little administrative relief for his co- 
rehgiotuio. But, as happened in the cases of 
Lippold, the physician and financial agent of 
Joachim II of Brandenburg, and Joseph Site Oppen- 
heimer, the minuter of Duke Charles Alexander of 
Wurtemberg (both of whom were executed with 
great ignominy on trumped-up charges In 1573 and 
1738 respectively), the fall of the Jewish favourite 
usually dragged the whole community into his ruin. 
A a a whole, the Jews remained a class of social 
pariahs, petty traders or artisans, speaking a mongrel 
German, with no ambitions outride their own small 
and despised circles. Their degradation was stamped 
officially by the Lei broil, a special poll-lax which 
Jews had to pay in their passage from one into an- 
other of the numerous principalities ; by the rigid 
institution of the ‘tolerated’ and 'protected’ Jews; 
by the humiliating and vexatious regulations and 
limitations regarding the residence of Jews, and by 
the restrictions which were even placed on the 
nber of Jewish marriages — all Pharaonic laws 
0 repress the expansion of the Jewish 
communities and to break the spsrit as well as the 
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body of ike Jew. Their inltilmuil condition had 
al*> tuok to a low ebb. and evert’ the rehgiouily 
obligatory iimrucDoo in Hebrew tubjoa wai earned 
on in mean lurrouodingi, in a mechanical manner, 
by men incompetent for any other calling. Religion 
but It had aiiumed the garb of it* 
in any cate, it had k*t that depth 
of interpretation and breadth of application which 
could alone emure for Judafom the rank of a world- 
rebgton in modem civilixation. 
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§ I. T, MUtm Efc* By the middle of the 
eightMiuh century, when ihr tutus of die Jew. had 
reached ita lowest -water-mark, they entered on a 
f* :od of their history which, in its achievement* and 
pt-'i-ndalitMs, waa to rival, and, in certain respects, 
to eclipse, the moat brilliant periodi ante the Call d 
the Jewish Slate, If the historian of the emancipa- 
tion of the Israelite* from the Egyptian yoke has 
had to have recourse to supernatural intervention, 
a more rationalistic age most seek in the alii- 
ordinary vitality and genius of the Jewish people 
for the causes of that rapid and marvellous evolu- 
tion during the nineteenth century. Leaving aside 
the unproductive millions fat lands of oppreaaon, the 
en&anchiard Jew» have produced a remarkable he*t 
of nun of international dirtmebon in all walks of 
life, in science, arts, and lettm. This progress is 
even more strikingly apparent in the 6dd of politics, 
where Jews are naturally moat exposed to prejudice 
and obetnjedon. The same generation that had 
been subjected in Germany to the degrading poll- 
tax, saw the rise of Heinrich Heine, the greatat 
lyrical poet of the German tongue, and of Ludwig 
Borne, the roost prominent German political writer 
of the day. Already in 1848, Gabriel Ricaasy, the 
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grandson of * Lithuanian Rabbi, war a Vice- 
President of the memorable Ceran*^ Parliament of 
that year, and a member of in deputation which 
offered to Frederick WJUam IV the crown of the 
German Empire. Adolphe Crfmieux. born in 1 796. 
almeet under the ahadow of the medieval Jewiih 
diaabilitira, became in 1648 a member of the 
Provisional Government cf France, again of the 
Government of National Defence in the critical 
day* of 1870-71; England received its greater t 
Imperialist statesman in Benjamin Disraeli, who, 
though nominally a Christian, war a Jew by inclina- 
tion aa well ai by birth; in Rome, the conqueror of 
aneient Judea, the Italian army war commanded by 
a Jewiih general, Gitueppe Ottoienghi ; and at the 
tame time that a Jew, Luigi Luuatti, wo* Prime 
Minuter of Italy, the capital of Catholic C brine n- 
dora, where only forty yean before the Jewi were 
huddled together in a few mkrrable Uner and dark 
courts, war being admimitered by a Jewish chief 
magiitrate, Ernesto Nathan. Not only did the 
Rothschilds and other Jewiih bankers long maintain 
the leading, and a moat honourable, position in 
international finance, but two Jews, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lmaalle, were the founders of Socialism, 
which became one of the greatest economic and 
political movements of modern times. Such a 
transformation of a icattered people of pariahs into 
00c of the most progressive sections of western 
civilisation, in spite of all the autocratic and eccle- 
siastical forces that were arrayed against them, tn 
spite of all the ancient and deeply rooted social 
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and religious odium and prejudice which still dung 
to them. b without parallel in modern history. 

a. Mtus Jfmdtbmbt. The revolutionary epoch- 
making change in the outlook and fortunes of the 
modem Jew* was brought about in Germany, and 
by one who. both by hit intellect and character, 
was well fitted to strike the generous imagination of 
the Christian world, and to usher in the social and 
political regeneration of his own people. Moses 
Mendelssohn (1719-86), to whom Jewry owes the 
initiative of its spiritual evolution from a strange 
element, out of touch with the interests and aspira- 
tions of its surroundings, into an integral part of 
European U vibration, was born in Deasau as the 
100 of a poor scribe of scrolls of the Uw. At the 
age of fourteen, Meet. the son of Mendel (Mendels- 
sohn), betook himself on foot from Dessau 10 Berlin 
in order to seek wisdom in the great city, where the 
poor Jew-boy was only admitted by referring to 
Rabbi David Frlnkel, lus former teacher, who had 
become Chief Rabbi of Berlin. Mates Mendelssohn, 
by sheer force of his own briUiant mind and the 
integrity of lus heart, rose to the front rank cf the 
German literary and philosophical world. He be- 
came an intimate friend of Lessing, who took 
Mendelssohn as his mcdel in the fine type of a Jew 
he placed before the world in Xatkon itr Wtut-> 
drama which represents a most effective plea on 
behalf of Mendelssohn', people-and among those 
who vied to do him honour was Kant, against whom 
Mendelssohn had suaessfully competed in a prise 
essay on a philosophical theme. The world looked 
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! *1 1 M 1 Jew, who wu one of the mM( 
pdlahrd German Cyhia and among ta prafoundeit 
philosopher*— and who yet remained true lo the 
religion. 0,th of the Jtwidi people If Mendel* 
•ohn’. ffcudii. on the immortality at the mul, 
which became one of the meat fax. n» ting boob 
of the day, earned for him the title of the German 
Socratea, hi. work on behalf of hi. brethren-in- 



. woo him undying tone. On<e more the Bible 
was to be the moree of the rejuvenation of the people 
which gave the great Book to the world. Meodel.- 
mhn ttandated the Jewuh Scripture, into German 
(trainer! bed In Hebrew character.), and thereby 
German became the medium for introducing the 
Jew. into the rich literature of one of the great nation, 
of modern Europe. From the Rhine to the Vl.tul. 
and all along the Danube, Judainn now awumed a 
hue; the devotee, of the new-born En- 



lightenment (Haakalah) were followed of Mendels 
«ohn. and in centre wu Bcxfin. But a. Mendelaobn 
himxlf had imbibed hi. fim philaaophical concep- 
tion. from Maimotadea* GwM rf tW fVrpW. and 
added to the German translation of the Bible a 
Hebrew commentary (’Biur*) by variou. hamfo, to 
aim hn dwOpie. turned their attention to the ancient 
language and derived new strength by contact with 
an- inspiring pan. In hi. great work JmosUm, 
Mendelsohn put before Jew and Chrotian a 
rationalistic conception of Judinn. .bowing the 
compatibility cf ita doctrine, and practice, with 
modem thought, and he aim id out hi. religiou. 
idea, hj Umdng lints, «• ImIuu <a At Erirlnu tj 




Gat (1785). Hii high Handing within and without 
the Jcwuh community made him the object of 
auaok on the fUct of jealous Christians, but the 
lofbaca and geniolity of his personal character, no 
lew than the reasoned iteadfaitnrn to his ancestral 
religion, inspired respect even among his opponents 
and reflected most favourably on hi. co-religionists. 
The emancipation of the Jews from the shackles of 
medieval barbarism and intolerance was thereby 
sounded in no uncertain tones, and they exerted 
their influence even beyond the confines of Germany. 
Thus the Jews entered on a new era in their history, 
and it was Mendelssohn who indicated the problems 
that have agitated Jewish life and thought to the 
present day, 

The most extraordinary and original Jewish thinker 
in toudh with Mendelssohn was Solomon Maimon 
(1754-1800). Born in a Uthuanian townlet, married 
at the age of twelve, earning a Using as a dominie to 
the children of a village publican, Solomon Maimon 
resolved to satisfy his craving for knowledge by 
proceeding to Berlin. Leu fortunate than Moses 
Mendelssohn, he was not admitted by the gate- 
keeper, and had to wander about for som 
a vagabond. He was, however, enabled to 1 
the desired protection of Mendelssohn, and with it 
he entered on those literary activities which were to 
ensure him a high rank in the realm of philosophy. 
Kant acknowledged that in DU Tawt*inuli PhU- 
(1790) Solomon Maimon had shown himself 
the most penetrating of all his critics. His fame 
spread, and he received marked attention from 
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ScliUler, Goethe, and other lighti of hi* time, but ha 
intellectual genius could not replace ihe moral fibre 
he lacked, and ihii only accentuated die • Diking 
cooDait be presented 10 Meodebaohn. 

iy TV fidtffcanMl (Jfaifafal) **i Mm-iUhm 
IJyratm. The fir* direct 'licet of Mendebaohn'. 
activities -ai the revival of Hebrew aa a medium 
of modem culture. The circle that had gathered 
around him became the centre of a general move- 
ment, the Enlightenment (Haikalah), the waves ot 
which have not yet ipent themselves. The purpow 
of it war to bring into the ghetto the oeat thought 
of the day in the indent and acceptable language 
of the Jewa, which had never been abandoned by 
them. The Hebrew commentary (’Biur') on Mm- 
delauhn's Bible marked the fint .tep; a periodical, 
Ha-nuauift ('The Collector'), founded in 1784, 
grouped together a number of neo-Hebraiita in 
Germany, Auitria, and Poland, who became known 
by the name of Meaaephim. Theae, aa well aa the 
Enlightened (Maikilim) generally, expended their 
literary eflorB in the Hebrew tramlation o» imita- 
tion of foreign cUbbcj. and in the entkiiin of the 
many nipertriOoni and abrnea which then dh- 
figured Jewiih hfe. Such attempo at refoim created, 
of course, a cleavage between the old and the new 
order. Mendduohn hirmelf had to brave the deter- 
mined opposition cf theue who feared that the new 
departure would bring about the extinction of the 
cherithed faith of Iararl, and their foreboding* were 
justified by the lapie and apalaiy of many of those 
who stood for the Enlightenment. Theae raugglea 
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filial out the intellectual life in eastern Europe for 
over a century, but eventually the modem Jewish 
humanists won the day. It a now recognized that 
traditional piety and general culture are not merely 
compatible with, but are essential to, Jewiah welfare. 

If the Enlightenmenl, in its cultural achievement!, 
wai but a pale reflection of the brilliant Spaniih 
period, the Hebrew language gradually assumed a 
flexibility unexampled lince Biblical rime*. Abraham 
Mapu (1808-67) as a pioneer novelist, Leon Cordon 
(1831-9*), a lyric poet, Kalman Schulman (1819- 
1899), as a prolific hiitorian and translator of foreign 
literature, and Perez Smolcuskin (1841-85), an in- 
fluential publicist, stand high in the republic ol 
Hebrew letters. Long before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, there was no phase of modem 
literature that did not find expreawon in the Hebrew 
tongue, which again developed into a language for 
common use. Hebrew books of Jewish and general 
interest, as well as original works c i belles-lettres and 
science, and a Hebrew press provided full accounts 
and discussions of political and social questions. In 
Palestine, stimulated by the lexicographer Elieaer 
ben Yehisdah {1857-1911), author of an exhaustire 
though uncompleted dictionary. MHUn, Hebrew is 
now not only once more the vernacular of the 
Jews but one ot the thiee official languages of the 
country. The latest form of Hebrew literature hai 
already produced several names of the foremost rank, 
such as the philosopher Ahad lla'am (Amer G.iu- 
berg) (1858-1917); the poets Haim Nahmsn Bialik 
(1873-1934) . Saul Tic hemichowski (b. 1875), Salman 
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Schneour (b. 1887), tbr lUHrsUmr N ilium Sokoknr 
(1861-1936), and the nowtor Samuel Jowph Agaon 
(b. 1 888) — to’ name but a few of literary gtniu*— 
■port bon 1 heat of writer! through wheor talenta 
Hebrew hu, m ipite of ill Hoary antiquity, entered 
once more into uni venal culture with *11 tbe 
dementi and poteobalibe* of a richly endowed 
modern language. 

1 4- /idrirt. Ai a tiMfui franca or folk-longue, 
Yiddiih (JUduch, Jewah) ii widely current among 
the Jewish maaea, being mainly ipoken by thejewi 
of the whole of caitem Europe and tbeir oumooa 
emigrant! in weitexn Europe and the New World. 
It wai originally the Teutonic vernacular of the 
medieval German Jewi, who uied the language of 
their native country, and, itrange ai it may aeem. 
even produced in the thirteenth century StUikind 
von Trimberg, a mincetinger of the German tongue 
The great Jewiah migration! from Germany to 
Poland during the cniiadm and the Mack Death 
brought the German language alto into eaatern 
parti, but there the. German wai mixed up with 
Slavic expreariom and grammatical turtu, while the 
re&gioua influence gave Hebrew an important part 
in ahapang the language. Thu Jewiih German wai, 
however, « co-enh ad owed by Hebrew that it long 
remained a minted puxi, and even thoie to whom 
Yiddub wai the mother tongue did not accord it 
the reaped due to one’i native language. In in 
literary forma Yiddiih wai in iti beginning! mainly 
of a popular reiigioui character, followed from the 
Mtentecnth century on-aidi by the charactrriitic- 
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all, Jewish 'Siory Boot' (Me'asfbuch). With the 
growth of rite Jewish publicist* Helvetia m the 
nineteenth century, Yiddish was at lart recognized 
u the only medium foe reacting the masses, and a 
literature of tome considerable dimetoiont grew up, 
both in permanent and ephemeral form A number 
of writers of very high merit arose : Mendele Moeher 
Sepharim (1836-1917), aptly termed the Jewish 
Cervantes, Iiaac Leib Perez (1851-1915), the clani- 
cal interpreter of Hawdic life, and Shalom Ale- 
cheen (1859-1916), with a characteristically Yiddish 
humour, as the forrmcat reptesentatives of a re- 
markably rich literature .that has not yet adequately 
found general appreciation. On the other hand, 
Shalom Aseh has found wide recognition as one of 
the outstanding novelists of the present time. 
Yiddish plays, Introduced by Abraham OoWfoden 
and developed by others, have also met with some 
success, specially in America. Hence Yiddish docs 
not by any means deserve the opprobrium which 
has been meted out to it by Jews as well as by the 
outside world. Certainly, in rorae respects, as in 
invective and satire, Yiddish possesses an orieota. 
exuberance not matched by any other European 
tongue (for such must Yiddish be acknowledged to 
be). In co met] oence of conditions that have arisen 
after the Great War, Yiddish has in eastern Europe, 
particularly In the Russian border States, evolved 
into a recognized and, in certain rctpccts, official 
language of the Jew. The Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute, known as Yivo, in Vilna (founded in 1945). has 
become the centre for the study and development 
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of the Yiddiih language and literature taring 
particularly upon the life and thought of canon 
Jewry, and a Yiddiihiit movement ii endeavouring 
to make it the main instrument of Jewish atcular 
culture. But in western lands Yiddiih has to give 
way to the dominant language of the country, while 
the wealth, prestige, and dignity of Hebrew mure 
for thii historic tongue the indisputable precedence 
in the affection, and even veneration, of the Jewiih 

P*0f>fc 

45. Tt Jia* Ld*rm*£. While the Hebrew En- 
lightenmesir took la course in eastern Europe, the 
Jews of Germany, attracted by the throbbing intel- 
lectual life around them, imbibed eagerly all that 
came within their reach. In an incredibly short 
time, they rae to a leading position in the literary 
world cf Berlin. The daughters of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Rail el Levin, Hetuiette Hen, and other 
Jewesses, were now the brilliant hostesses in famous 
talov where the intellectual lights of Germany were 
wont to assemble. This rapid rise was not without 
Itt dangers. Bewildered and intoxicated, many ol 
item lost their religious and moral bearings. Eton 
the daughters of Mow. Mendelssohn went over to 
Christianity; his son Abraham, though Mill re- 
maining a Jew himself, had his son Felix, the future 
composer, haptitrd, admittedly not because cf a 
belief in the truths of Christianity, but to smooth 
the way of his future career. The abnormal posi- 
tion cf the German Jews, imbued as they were with 
the highest culture of the age, and yet condemned 
as political outcasts, shut out from all the benefit* 
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and fivunofi burugmiK Sure, ltd (o conversions 
/> «— >« to ihe dominant religion of the- land. In 
a short space of time, about a third of the Berlin 
Jews, and that of the most wealthy and cultivated, 
entered the Christian fold. David Friedllnder, the 
successor of Mendelssohn among the Jews of Berlin, 
applied on behalf of a number of fellow-Jews for 
admtmon into the Church on condition of do. being 
obliged to subscribe to the divinity of Jesus or other 
dogmas of Christianity. 

Whatever may be thought of any ooe solemnly 
forswearing his or her ancestral religion and pub- 
licly acknowledging an alien faith in which one 
does not believe, and whether worldly advancement 
is a sufficient condonation of what our, better nature 
is sure to coodemn, it must be admitted that very- 
little had been done by the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century to strengthen the Jewish con- 
sciousness and to bring mrdxval Judaism into accord 
with modern thought. It began to be felt, however, 
that the gieat past of the Jewish people ought to 
be resuscitated from the dust cf the ages, and pre- 
sented to the inner circle as well as to the w-orld as 
Urge as a picture worthy of all respect. A number 
Of young men of eminent. qualihcabons established 
a society, * Kulturverein,’ for Jewish studio; but, 
alas I some of the most promising, among them the 
poet Heinrich Heine and the jurist Eduard Cans, 
left Judaism to be able to enter the service of the 
Stale or lot some other materialistic reason. It was 
an unhappy beginning, but it was left to one of 
the small band of the faithful to carry through an 
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herculean usk with every luccea. Leopold Zunz 
(1794-1886) became the Sounder of *H,i hu been 
termed in Germany 'Die Wnsmschaft da Judcntums’ 
(the Science of Judaism), Le. the raentife investiga- 
tion and presentation ofjcwtth hirtory and literature. 
With a marvellous industry and a remarkable in- 
land, Zunz collected and collated the ancient and 
•cattered fragments of the estant Jewish documents, 
and brought order and beauty out of an apparently 
hopeless chaoa. His masterly writing* aerved to call 
forth the emulation of numerous other Jewish 
scholar*. Among his contempoearia were the 
Galicians Nahman Krochmal and S. J. Rapoport, 
who combined the prodigious Talmudical erudi- 
tion of the East with the critical sense of die West. 
Their labours brought forth an abundant harvest, 
especially in Germany. I. M Jon (1793-1860), the 
first modern histonan'of the Jews; Abraham Geiger 
(1810-74), a Rabbi of encyclopaedic knowledge, and 
Heinrich Grkti <1817-9*), *»*<* <* “ moa ^' 

mental Hu toy «/ (also translated into 

English), stand out as the brightest stars in the 
gulaxy of German-Je.ish scholars and thinker* 
whose researches and penetrating minds have illu- 
mined the recesses of the Jewish past. EaceptionaJ 
mention is due to Moritz Sleinschneider (1816- 
1907), who, unlike other Jewish investigator*, left 
the theological and historical highways and explored 
the rich contributions which the medieval Moorish 
and Spanish Jews made to the general advance of 
civilization. 

From Teutonic lands the new Jewish Learning 




ipread co ocher puu of Europe, and alio Co America. 
Samuel Dhvid Luuatto in Italy (1800-65) and 
Salomon Munk in France (1803-67) were the chief 
pioneer* in theue eountrie*. In eastern Europe, 
there arcue a considerable number of Jewish scholars 
endowed with profundity of knowledge and a 
charcirrirtrally critical tense. Their meat eminent 
representative has been Sim on Oubnow (b. i860), 
whoae IMmml HUloy 0/ Mr Jam, the more com- 
prehensive of its kind, is baaed largely upon a record 
of the social and economic vidmtudea cf the Jewiah 
people, a> dutincl from its theological and literary 
aspects, and with a philosophy of Jewish nationalist 
autonomy in the Diaspora in addi t ion to the Jewiah 
national development in Palestine. As fruitful 
foster -grounds of modern Jewish studies mult be 
accounted the various Rabbinical Seminaries, the 
first of which was established in Breslau in 1854. 
Similar theological colleges have been established 
in Paris (a development of the Central Rabbinical 
School founded at Met* in 1830), London (Jews' 
College, founded in 1856), Berlin, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Rome, Cincinnati, New York. In western 
paits they have supplanted the TaJmudical High 
Schools (Yeshiboth), which still continue their 
activities in eastern Europe and the Orient. The 
Jud antic Institute of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem it potentially the most important centre 
of research in the Jewish past amidst the vital 
developments of the Jewish spiritual fortes U the 
present age. A Chair of Judaica at the University 
of Tartu (Dorpat), Estonia, established in 1934. 




rrgoyi the unique distinction in Europe of having 
accorded to Jewish studies the dignity »f a major 
academic subject. The Rabbi Iuac Elhanan Yeshi- 
bah College in New York (opened in 1938), com- 
memorating Rabbi I mac Elhanan Specter, of Kovno 
(1817-96), the most famous Russian Rabbinical 
authority in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the first comprehensive effort to combine 
in the same institution traditional Jewish learning 
with a univeralry training. 

§6. T. Rtf* m tfJtJam The revival of Jewiih 
Learning, <x> lea than the imperative call of tbc 
times, brought a change in the current conceptions 
of Judaism. W'lule medievalism had practically 
confined the Jews to the Talmud and the ritual 
coda that had been elaborated by Moses Maimo- 
nide. and Joseph Caro, the all-absorbing effort to 
maintain Judaism against the numerous subversive 
influences that threatened its very existence led to 
the neglect of the study of the inspiring Biblical 
epoch, of all the philosophical developments of 
Jpdajim. its wealth of ideas, the profundity of its 
social ethics and the grandeur of the wtwld-mistion 
of Israel. A critical examination laid bare the 
strength as well as the weaknesses of Judaism. It 
showed that Judaism was not a religion hounded 
by the circumscribed outlook cf medieval Rabbis, 
but that the Jews were still in peusesmon of those 
sources which had given the ethical monotheistic 
idea and the prophetical inspiration to the world. 
It was only necessary to clear away the aecumula- 
dons of whoUs deism and narrow-minded pietism 
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in order to make the living waters noAk to 



The Reform of Judaltm, which took in nae in 
Germany, the intellectual centre of JewTy, was not 
■ moral molt, lie the Protestant Reformation 
of Christianity in the sixteenth century, but war 

a uily liturgical and ceremonial in character. 

prayers, which had grown to inordinate length, 
were curtailed and .certain customs abolished, not 
through any wanton deiire for destruction, bet 
because historical investigation! had shown what 
was truly ancient and essential and what was a 
later and unnec essar y accretion- The Divine Ser- 
vices were beautified, because the growth of the 
aesthetic taste demanded that a greater decorum 
and dignity should be Introduced into the iyna- 
gogue, which had hitherto been utiliied as the 
ordinary house of assembly in the Jewish com- 
munity. Religious instruction from the pulpit, 
which had been long neglected, became agaio an 
integral feature of the Divine Service, and the 
vernacular was more and more introduced among 
the prayers. Throughout there was a general 
tendency to do away with the oriental and separat- 
ist aspects cf Judaism, and to bring into bold relief 
the universalis tic and ethkal mission of the Jewish 
people. 

The first effort to introduce liturgical and cere- 
monial reforms in the synagogue was made by Israel 
Jacobsohn, who, in 1B10, established at Sresen, near 
the Han Mountains, a synagogue on those lines 
In 1818 another such synagogue was founded in 
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Hamburg, and many of the outward improvement* 
adopted there were introduced law on in the 
Jrwiih houses of prayer throughout western Europe ; 
but thcee placrs where doctrinal changes were acted 
upon became known at Reform Synagogues, or 
Tempi**, which spread all over Germany and found 
their fullest development in the United State* of 
America The first Reform Synagogue in London 
wat established in 1841. and was then followed by 
timilar synagogue* in Manchester and Bradford, and 
recently in other part* of the country. 

Among tbcae Rabbis who worked in the cause of 
Reform Judaism in Germany were Samuel Ho|d- 
heim (1806-60), a thorough-going Radical, whene 
rynagogue in Berlin boldly transferred the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday; Abraham Geiger, whose 
great learning gave historical support to progressive 
ideas; Samuel Hitacb (1815-89), who elaborated a 
philosophical basis for the new movement ; Ludwig 
Phibppmn (181 1-89), whose df/g«rtw A, 

JuiUtonr, long the most Important German-Jewl.h 
periodical, spread the cause ct reform Ear and wide. 
In the United Suits, the remarkable organising 
abilities of Isaac M. Wise (1819-1900) rendered 
Reform the dominant feature of American Judaism. 
Rabbinical Conference* in Germany in the middle 
of the nineteen ill century, and in America dunng 
its lam decades, brought about definite pronounce- 
ments on the Reform attitude on vital problems of 
Judaism and their relations to modern thought and 



The cause of Conservatism, or Orthodoxy, was 




upheld in the fin I jJsce by Rabbi* of the old type, 
who »*w in Reform the dilution erf Judaism, *nd 
by scholars *nd thinker* who, rec ogniring the need 
foe one definite action to counteract the growing 
indifference and apostasy, sought to preserve the 
aooent itnicture of Judaiim while effecting such 
alteration, a. were undoubtedly demanded by the 
It wa. the Utter attitude which 



itemmed the tide of Reform in Germany and dra- 
wbere. Zeeharia* Franhel (1801-75), the principal 
erf the Brealau Theological Seminary, brought about 
a tendency, the soealled Btralau rcbool. which, 
proclaiming the well-established freedom of Jewish 

h«o« aspect— <f Judaism S*™onR»ph*«?Srach 
(1808-88! . of Frankfort-oo-Main, exercued a marked 
conservative effect 00 thcae who came under hit 
immediate influence, while I war! HUdohemer 
(18*0-99!, by his Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin, 
created a living centre erf traditional Judaiim. In 
addition, the somewhat disappointing rsulta erf the 
high bopr* of Reform in Germany, and the common 
and prosing problem, which affected the Jew* oJ 
all partis, acted m checks to the progress of Reform, 
while the reckls. radicaliun of some R«bb» 00 the 
one hand, and the rally of the orthodox 00 the other, 
brought about a general reaction towards- moderate 
coessvabim. Perhaps the most miking feature in 
the re-wwntarion cf Reform Judaism has been 
the changing attitude in favour of Palatine u the 



Jewish 
the 



as well as 



spiritual 
of the uoivcnahit 



and 
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pardculariil elements of Judaism in accordance with 
the Ideals of the ancient Hebrew prop hen. 

§ 7. 7 h» Stnfslf ja While internal 

problems, religion! and social, Jtirred western 
Judaism out of its Ion* lethargy, the growing 
intellectual advancement of the Jew* called for the 
abrogation of those medieval enactments with which 
bigotry and prejudice Mill fettered all the efforts of 
the Jews. Even in Holland, England, and in other 
parts of Europe, where the Jews had found a refuge, 
they were tolerated as abets* rather than recog- 
nized as full-fledged citizens. To attain this latter 
object was the determined effort of the Jews during 
the last century. The first modem European ruler 
to recognize the fact that the Jews might be turned 
into useful members of the Sute by according 
them the means of »elfdevetopment wa* Joseph II 
of Austria, who, in 1 78a, bwied a number of liberal 
laws affecting the Jews, but the,’ prosed of little 
practical effect under the inimical governments of 
his successors, and it was only In 1848, the year of 
fateful commotions on the European Continent, that 
be Austrian Jewi achieved some measure of free- 
dom. I n 1 866 the Jews of Austria were completely 
emancipated from all legislation directed -gainst 
them. The French Revolution, which proclaimed 
the equality of all men, could not well have excluded 
the Jews Horn this fundamental principle. Napo- 
leon I, who had his own opinions, waa at first inclined 
to question the general idea of equably in it* applica- 
tion to the Jew*; but, to settle his doubts, he con- 
vened in 1806 an assembly cf representative Jews, 
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grandiosely termed a Sanhedrin, which was called 
upon to answer a seriea of questions relating to the 
attitude of Jew 1 towards the State and their non- 
Jewish feDos^dtuen*. The only concrete result of 
these delibeutioni was the establishment of a con- 
sistory Of the Jews of France. The Revolution or 
1850 crowned the eithetnhip of the Jews by in- 
cluding Judaism among the religions officially recog- 
nized and subventioned by the State. In spite of 
resolutions and social convulsions, the emancipa- 
tion of the French Jews has remained intact A 
considerable number of them have attained to tbe 
highest political offices, the Socialist leader Ldon 
Bluin (b. 187a) having occupied the position ol 
Prime Minister of France in 1936-7. France, which 
thus led in the emancipation of the Jews in Europe, 
brought the same boon to tbe Jews of all the States 
that came under its rule, or even influence, in the 
great conquests d the Revolution and the Empire. 
But when the French receded from their positions 
in western Germany, many of the old laws were 
again put into force against the Jews; and although 
the Congress of Vie nna confirmed the rights granted 
to the German Jews during the French occupation, 
this was made invalid by the trickery and chicanery 
with which it was interpreted by the authorities. 
The leading Jewish champion in the struggle for 
the emancipation of the German Jews was Gabriel 
Rioter (1806-63). who dalmed the liberation of the 
German Jew as a German patriot to whom the 
name and fame of hi* fatherland was as dear as 
the welfare of his co-refagionnl* The upheaval of 




1 8*8 proved a turning- point in the political fortune! 
of the German Jewi, whose emancipation war com- 
pleted in the creation of the German Empire in 



1871. In Hungary, the Jew were 'imandpated 
with the grant of the constitution in r867, and la 
Italy the lait vertigo of JewUh dssaWitiei were 
•wept away with the entry of the Italian army intt 
Rome in 1870. 

§ 8 &uun>srun a E*gLni The hiitory of the 
Jews in England tikc the Retettleraent in the 
middle of the aeventeenth century b one of organic 
development bm a trading body of alien domi- 
ciled in England to one of the many integral rlo 
menu of which the British Empire b composed. 
The Jewi in England had not tq battle against 
a medieval anti-Jcwbh legislation, ai was the caie 
on the Continent, but the Christian character of 
the Eoghsh Stale precluded die incorporation of the 
Jewi into the body politic The daabdities which 
were thereby created rendered icecmary a lengthy 
struggle to bring about the enfranchisement of the 
Britbh Jewi. The fact that already at the begin- 
ting of the eighteenth century Jews took a promi- 
nent part in the financial affairs of the nation, such 
u the assistance rendered by Antonio Lopei Suawo 
(Baron Avtm de Oral) to William III in hb 
docent on England, by Sir Solomon de Mrd.ru 
(the fint Jew to be knighted in England) to the 
Duke cf Marlborough, or the loyal support of the 
Jews during the Jacobite injure* tion, predisposed 
the king and the Government in their favour. In 
17J3 the words, ‘On the true faith of a Christian,’ 
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were removed from Jewiah oaths, though the phraae 
WU to prove a very senoiu obstruction to Jewish 
political progreu. In 1753 a Jewirfi Natunlixadon 
Bill was passed both in the Howe of Commons and 
the House of Lords, but this created raeb opposition 
that it was repealed in the following year. With 
this the civic emancipation of the Jews was delayed 
indefinitely. Even more than on the Continent, 
the intellectual and social had preceded the political 
emancipation of the Jews, and increased the dis- 
content and impatience of those who yearned to 
shine in the larger life of the naboo. Hence a great 
number of the wealthy and cultivated Spanish and 
Per tugoeae Jewi— descendants of those who for their 
religion's sake had braved tf*e danger, of the Inquisi- 
tion-entered into the coveted equality through the 
petals of the Church. The ftmiltea of D' lunch, 
Botrvi, Bernal. Ricardo, Ximenea, Lope*. etc., who 
have linoc risen high in British public and social 
life, gradually severed their connection with Judaism. 
But the Jewish community nevertheless increased 
in number, and influence, and the demand for civic 
rights tbu» became only more urgent. In 1833 a 
Bell for the removal of Jewish disabilities was passed 
by the House cf Commons, but it was rejected by 
the House of Lords, and this procedure was repeated 
no less than ten times. Following the line of least 
resistance, relief was obtained meanwhile by the 
repeal of disabilities connected with municipal life, 
and David Salomon* (afterwards created a baronet) 
was in 18JJ elected sheriff of London. (In 1839 
hr was high sheriff of Kent, and in i8jfr the first 
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Jewiih Lord Mayor of London.) Ad minion 10 Par- 
liameni war, however, idl! barred by the Chrbtiaii 
oath of allegiance. To force even-t, the City of 
London elected in 1847 Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
a member of Parliament, but he could not rake hi* 
•eat, although re-elected in 1850. In 1831 David 
Saleroom, on being elected foe Greenwich, took the 
bolder course of voting and ipeaking in the Houir, 
even againit the Speaker’! ruling. He war never- 
ihelen obliged to withdraw, and to pay a fine of 
£joo for each of the three tima be had aat in the 
Home. It wai only in 1838 that, aa a compromiie 
between the Upper and the Lower Home, it war 
decided that the oath could, by a .peoal rela- 
tion. be modified , and it waa under such a resolution 
that Baron Lionel de RothxhiM, at the fint pco- 
fieuing Jew, entered Parliament in that year. In 
i860 the Parliamentary oath for both Houses was 
permanently amended, and in 1885 Sir Nathan 
Mayer de RoUitchild look, under the title of Lord 
Rothschild, hb leal in the Houie of Lordi at the 
fint Jewith peer. The high eat office! have been 
occupied by Jewt in the Empire, Rufui Daniel I rata, 
the Marqura of Reading (1860-1955), having risen 
to the poritsom of Lord Chief Justice and Viceroy cf 
India (1911-6), and Sir Iaaac Imac (b. 1833) to 
those cf Chief Justice of the High Court of Australia 
and Governor - General of Amtralia (1951-6). 
Herbert Samuel (b. 1870), now Viscounf Samuel 
of Mount Carmel and Toateth in the city of 
Liverpool, and Alfred Mond, Lord Mrirhctt <1868- 
1930), were in the Britith Cabinet during the Great 
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W«; Edwin Montagu wu Secretory for India. 
1917-Mi Arthur Mi chad Samud (Lord Man croft) 
became Financial Secretary to the Treoiury; Leslie 
Hore-Beliiha and Sir Philip Sassoon art member, 
of the Government in 1939. It a a Cgnificont com- 
mentary oa the Jrwiih situation in England that 
they have been able to aerve the State although 
belonging to different political parties and that they 
hatt in vtriouf way. identified thenudve* with the 
Jewish community. While Edwin Montagu waa. 
during the War and the Peace settlement, oppeed 
to Jewish national aapirationi in Palestine, Herbert 
Samuel, who became the fint Botuh High Com- 
reijioner for Palatine (19*0-9). and Alfred Mood 
were actively aoooaited with the adoption by the 
Britiih Government of the Zioaiit claim. 

For a century, Britnh Jew. have held politically 
an exceptional position in the Jewiih world. The 
mission. of mercy by the Anglo-Jewirii phiionthro- 
pin. Sir Man. Montcfiore, which, from 1840 to 
1871, hr undertook to the Orient and variou. para 
of Europe with the benevolent interm of Qpeen 
Victoria and the diplomatic lupport of the Britiih 
Government, created a tradition which hai been 
maintained by Britiih Government, through the 
representative body cf tbe Anglo-Jewiih community, 
the Board of Deputies cf British Jew. (established in 
1760), unintemipiedly ever since. 

The number of Jew. in Great Britain and Ireland, 
about &O.CCO before the large Russo-Jewish immi- 
gration that began in i 83 t, has increased to about 
350,000, of which London hai a population of over 
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*00,000. The iaiular pc* bon of Brit**h Judaiun 
towarda dir rnd of the nineteenth . Cfntury hu 
(hinged with the advent of new dementi from 
abroad which hive given it new orientation*. The 
Chief Rabbinate of Nathan Maxcm Adler (b. in 
Hanover In 1803, d. 189°) “d <f hii ton Hermann 
Adler (1839-1911) created for EngUah Judaiun 
■pedal charocteriidci, which have been developed 
on broad, albeit coroervative, hnea by Joteph 
Herman Herta (b. 187*), who amimed the ofiee 
of Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congre- 
gation! of the Brituh Empire in 1913. The com- 
munity of Spaniah and Portugueae Jew* ii under the 
independent eccledawical juriidictioo of a Chief 
Rabbi, entitled Haham— a portion which baa been 
held by pteacben ami idvolan of eminence: 
Raphael Meldola (1754-18*8), Benjamin Anoen 
(•855-79)i‘~lM<»«0 “«(' 856 -t 939). Reform 
J odaum bai made loene progress ante the end of the 
nineteenth century, mainly through the influence of 
Claude Goldnnid Montefiore (1858-1938). a Wae- 
cena. ofjooah Kholanhip in aU it. aipeco. Jewdh 
learning hai advanced under the guidance of 
MKhad Fnedlhnder and Adolph Btlchler (peind- 
pab of Jew.’ College), of Solomon Schechter and 
Israel Abraham., while, by the etfabtohment of the 
Jewbh Hi.to.ical Sodeiy of England in t89S, Jweph 
Jacobi and Lucien Wolf laid the foundation! foe the 
itudy of the coiouiflil Jewish p»M in thii country. 

In the Biitiih Dominion., where many pceitiom 
of political dignity are occupied by Jewi, they have 
been among the earliest pioneer, in the development 
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of thoae terriiorir* from avionic* to iclf^overaing 
Sate* of the Rritiih Commonwealth of Nation*. In 
Canada, the settlement of Jew* dates back to the 
Britiih occupation of 17*0, in which aomc of them 
took a notable part. There it in Canada do* only 
a vrjoroui Jewiih life, but the Dominion i> destined 
to become a home for Urge number* of Jew* who 
have to leave their native land. In the Old World. 
South Africa, which owe* exceedingly much cf ill 
development to the emerpme of Jewiih pioneer*, 
hai a Jc— **h population unrivalled in it* intensive 
devotion to the spiritual ideal* of the brotherhood 
oflirael. In Auitralaaia. their thriving Jewiih com- 
muni tie* have contributed an exceptionally Urge 
proportion of public men of diitinction who have 
advanced the material and moral interest* of their 
country. It tt a matt significant and encouraging 
tign of the tiroo that not only the political but 
latterly al*o the cultural hegemony of the Jewiih 
People ha* pawed to Aogio-Saxon-Celtic lands, and 
that the Jewry in the British motherland ha* thui 
become the centre of the far-flung Engluh-apeaiing 
Jewiih Diaipora. 

Ibdna At the beginning' of the twentieth 
century, all the important State* of Western civiliia- 
bon recogniied, at leant in principle, the equality 
of the Jew* with their feUow-eitiieni, but the Jew* 
in Russia, who compriied about a half of the Jewiih 
people, ■ DU remained subject to all the tyranny and 
whim* of medieval legiilation and admlniuration. 

In large tract* of modem Russia, Jew* were already 
Killed long before the appearance of the Runian 
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cooquerori. Rod. the taw nt e cf the Chum 10 
Judaism brought < Urge put of southern Rvunn 
under Jewish inBueocc. But owing to the religious 
exduDveDaa of the Muscovite grand dukes u well 
■a to the ipreid cf a remarkable Jisdairiog heray, 
which waa formed In Novgorod towards the end ol 
the fifteenth century, and affected the higher! circle* 
in the land, the Jew* were hamly suffered on 
Ruaian territory. I van the Terrible refuted to con- 
sent to the propcnal of King Sigiimund Augustus o< 
Poland to admit Jewt into Russia, and thie attitude 
wat eon timed by Ivan't successor*, who la effect 
adopted the Umoua word* of the Empress Elizabeth 
(174a), ‘I wiD not derive any profit fiom the 
enemies of Chria/ Catherine II, who affected 
the ain of an enhgfatened •eorrcign. confirmed the 
exclusion of Jewt fiom Rnaian toil ; but with the 
fim diviiion d Poland in 177J, when a Urge 
number cf Jew* came under Russian rule, the had 
to content henelf by iauing certain rcttrictive law* 
again*) them. This policy of discrimination against 
the Jewt became the standing policy of the Ruarian 
Tun, and it was only now and again interrupted 
by some countervailing decree* deigned to alleviate 
the too manifest misery of the Jewish lot or to incor- 
porate them into the Ruwian national hie. Attempts 
made in thi. latter direction, which were usually 
carried out with a brutal disregard of Jewish suscepti- 
bilities and with the ulterior motive of converting 
the Jews to the Orthodox Church, aroused their 
justified suspicions, and defeated even the well- 
intentioned objects of the central Government 




That the Human Jon were merit amenable to 
genuinely tolerant measures wmi proved in the hope- 
ful reignof Tsar Alexander II. The Human defeat 
in the Crimean War, which led to general reforms, 
aim affected favourably the welfare of the Jo*. 
A relaxation of the restriction. Impored on their 
move m ents and social developments was all that 
was hreratary to brine about a great forward stride 
In their Rusnficatson. In literature and art. in 
Industry and commerce, Runian Jews rtae very 
rapidly to honourable podtiona. Anton Rubinstein, 
one of the most famous musicians, and Marc Anto- 
kolski, the greatest sculptor produced by Russia, 
stood fi* a heat of Rowan Jews who added to the 
renown of their fatherland, while the intelligence 
and enterprise of Jewish merchants and manufac- 
turers contributed to its wealth. 

Even the reaction that set in during the Utter 
part of the reign of Alexander II did not check llie 
progress and all-round expansion of Rusoan Jewry. 
But everythin* eame to a sudden standstill with the 
■hock occasioned by the assassination of the Tsai- 
liberator and (be accession of Alexander III. The- 
growing revolutionary sentiment was arrested by a 
merciless proscription of every liberal idea, 
to save the Asiatic despotism and 
bureaucracy peculiar to Russia, the Je 
thrown to the reactionary wolves. The civiUred 
world was horrified by the widespread anti-Jewilh 
nets which occurred all over south-western Russia, 
and threatened to engulf the Russian Jews. Then 
sweeping measures were taken to cripple the 
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economic .ml intellectual development of the Jewinh 
popolabon. On the $rd May 1683. Cpunt Ignatiev 
Uiued certain temppiary' regulation!, known >1 
‘ May Law!,’ which, in «pite of the recoenmendationi 
of an imperial comminion favourable to the Jewi, 
remained in force. The Jewi were cooped up in 
Poland and in town! of certain ipeafied province 
in north- weitem Rnnia, derignated ai the Pale ol 
Settlement. The Jewi outride thu Pale of SetUe- 
ment were merdleuly driven out, bag and baggage 
With Kxne notable proteata, particularly in London 
in 1883 and 1891, rivOixation had come to the end of 
io reaourcea, and the RuBan Government, of wluch 
Pohledonoauev, the procaralor of the Holy Synod, 
waa the leading .peril. had ita own way. Thu policy 
(maimed up in Pobiedooottxev’. ideal lolution that 
a third of the Ruslan Jew. would emigrate, a third 
bceome converted, and a third die of itaivation) 
wa> continued under Nicholai II, whom reign wai 
marked in 1905 by the moit violent anti-Jewiah 
atrodtiea that had taken place Owe the Cowack 
upriiing in the eighteenth century. In .pile of the 
mocking hopes of a ccmOtuuon and a Duma, the 
Ruuian Jewi remained In a wale of bondage; which 
waa only broken by the catadynnal upheaval that 
followed the Revolution and .haltered the proud 
and mighty Empire of the Taan. 

$ 10. Tkt VaUiStaU 1 if Amtrua. In .Diking con- 
trast to Ruaria .food the United Suie. of America, 
where the atrram oi Jrwtdi emigration from eaitern 
Europe found an etuy and benehce* outlet. If, 
according to the oft-<juoled raying of the Jewrih 
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novelist. Karl EjtuI Franxos, every country has the 
Jews it dotryn, we m»y mend the application by 
the remark that every people hai the government 
worthy of it. From the time when the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jew*, hunted out of print-ridden coun- 
trica. found a refuge in North America, it hai received 
all manner of Jewi, who have proved citixeiu of 
value and worth to their new country. Although 
barely 2.000 all told at the time of the War of 
Independence, the American Jewi took an anpr Tri- 
able part in the revolutionary itmggle, Colonel 
Solomon Buih being among thaw who particularly 
diMinguiibed themselves. The moat noubie of the 
patriotr wai Haym Salomon (1740-85), a Polish 
Jew, who unselfishly aerved in a variety cf important 
financial capacities and ipent hi> own Urge fortune 
for the benefit of hh adopted country. Although 
the Jewv in nrnc of the Sutes, like their co-reli- 
gionlus in England, had to contend agaimi certain 
Chriitian formula which chut them out born public 
officer, the Declaration of Independence (1778) and 
the Constitution (1790) cf the United Sum removed 
every fowl ground for political dUcnrainatioo. In 
the ipirit of the Hebrew Bible, which originally 
moved the Pilgrim Father* and afterwards proved a 
beacon to the leaden of the new Republic, George 
Washington ei prosed in 1 790, in a letter to the then 
important Hebrew congregation in Newport, Rhode 
Island, Use characteristically worded hope: ‘May 
the Children of the Stock of Abraham, who dwell 
in that land, continue to merit and enjoy the 
goodwill of the other inhabitants, while every one 




and there .hall be none to make his* afraid.’ TV 
foundation in 1655 of congregation 'Shearith Israel' 
in New York City, and in 1783 of congregation 
' Mikveh lnd‘ in Philadelphia, under the religion, 
guidance of Genhom Mend's Seim (1745-1816), 
known » the patriot Jewiih minirter of the Revolu- 
don, were milestone* in the development of American 
Jewry. The hegemony which, until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, was held by the Spanish and 
Portuguese soction, then paued to the 'German.' 
who had come in considerable number, from central 
Europe, especially after the abortive revolubonary 
upheaval, of 1848. Hie outbreak of the RuWan 
riot, in 1 B«i earned, however, the beginning of a 
new ware of Jewiih immigradon. which, impelled by 
the unrelenting persecution under the TsariK regime, 
auumed proportion, unprecedented in Jewirii hirtory. 
The net number of Jewnh immigrant, to the United 
States during the yean 1881 to 1954 amounted to 
over 1,300,000 souls. The aomewhat placid ccone 
of Jewish life in America waa thu. gravely di.tu/bed 
by the momentum of the rapid and continuum flow 
of new arrivals on its hospitable shores. 'Hie con- 
gestion created by the settlement of the Rusuan, 
Rumanian, and Galician Jew* in a few centres in 
the eastern State, did not only produce economic 
evil., luch a. the so-called iweating system, but 
created new problems of a social, political, and 
religious nature. One of the meat remarkable 
feature, of the ensuing Americanisation and locial 
advancement of the Russo-Jewiih immigrant, ii, 
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however, to be found in the striking (ict that the 
relatively small community of Jews which received 
and absorbed them prosed, in capacity and aelf- 
•acrtfic e, cejual to in formidable task. In alraeat 
all respects the various itr.it of American Jcwi, 
irrespective of their lands of origin, tend to merge 
into one body with common aipiraiiow. 

The active participation of the Jewish obreni in 
American national life it a pronounced Stature In 
their comparatively short record. Of those who, in 
the nineteenth century, rose to dan net ion, particular 
mention nuy be made of Commodore Uriah P. Levy 
(1793-1863), who brought about the abolition ot 
corporal puniahment in the navy, and Judah P. 
Benjamin (1811-84), the most able minister of the 
American Confederation In 1906, Oacar Solomon 
Straus (1850-1906) was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt as Secretary of State. In more 
recent times a considerable number of Jewi have 
attained high ofBce, and have contributed to the 
honourable role played by America in international 
affairs. Indicative of the Handing of American 
Jews among their Wlow-citirens is the- fact that 
the United States Supreme Court has had simul- 
taneously two Jewish memben— l/ouit D. Branded 
and Benjamin Nathan Cardoio, who, on lua death 
in 1958, has been succeeded by Felix Frankfurter. 

In .pile of their freedom from legal dstahilitso, 
the Jews in the United Slates have shown a re- 
markable tendency to racial cohetion A notable 
6gure in American Itraei was the versatile Mordecai 
Manuel Noah (1785-1851). who, endowed with an 
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imagination ranging beyond bii age. attempted in 
i 8>5 to create ■ Jewish State on Aipericnn toil in 
anticipation of the ultimate restoration of the Jonah 
people to its ancestral land. Simon Wolf (1836- 
i»ij) wai one of the moat public-* periled reprt- 
•enta tries of the American Jewiih community, 
eapetially ai chairman of the Board of Delegates 
of Civil and Religious Rights In more recent 
times American Jews created various bodies for 
international action — notably the American Jewish 
Committee (founded 1906I and the American Jewish 
Congress (1916). In the former, Mayer Sulzberger 
0 ** 5 -« 9 » 3 ). J«® 1 » H. Schid (1847-19(0), Lous. 
Marshall (1856-1929), and Cyra. Adler (b. 1863) 
-ere foremost in their activities on behalf of their 
co-rellgionutt in foreign lands, while in tbc latter 
body, led by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise (b. 1874), the 
more democratic and nationalist elements combined 
in the defence of Jewish rights. 

In a spiritual direction, too, there has taken place 
on specifically American lines an evolution of Jewiih 
religious values. As was to be expected, attempts at 
radical changes In traditional ritual and practice, 
which began in 1824 with the establishment of the 
Reformed Society ol Israelites in Charleston, South 
Carolina, found a receptive soil in the new and 
scattered communities cut off from the main stream 
of Jewiih Isfe and lacking the undying force of a 
recognized authority, either personal or of a religious 
code. The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, which came into being in 1873, and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (1889) 
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brought about » certain cohesion in the tu\b of 
Reform JtxUinp. On the other hind, there has 
been a continuous effort on the put of the leaden 
of traditional Judaism to give it that spiritual con- 
tent which would enable the old ideas and forms to 
thrive and bear fruit in a strange and uncongenial 
environment. Among the earlier protagonists of 
onhodeuy were Isaac Leeser (1806-8B), possessed 
of boundless energy allied to discriminating teal, and 
Sabato Mortis (18*3-9?), whose ardent personality 
proved of derisive influence. An abiding inspira- 
tion was the association with the conservative Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York of Solomon 
Scherhter (1850- 1913), a rabbinical sage, who in 
his teachings blended most happily the rat ion alis m 
and aesthetes of the Weil with the mystical genius 
of eastern Judaism. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America ami the American Jewish Historical 
Society, established in 1888 and 189* respectively, 
have been important agencies in promoting an 
interest in contemporary Jewish life as well as a 
knowledge of the Jewish past The virgin soil of 
America lias thus brought forth religious and intel- 
lectual developments of Judaism adapted to the new 
conditions, though history must still reserve its ver- 
dict on their ultimate effect. In any case, the Jews 
in the United States of America, comprising over 
four millions — more than a quarter of the whole 
Jewish people— are called upon to play an inaeas- 

t f decisive part in the fortunes of modem Israel. 

1 1 . Cuf Carol Pupa i. The Jewish religious genius 
gave through Christianity and Mohammedanism the 
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Immocul gifl of ethical Monotheism to the wo>M. 
and has thereby contributed one of the main con- 
iticuenti of European ci>iliiation. *Law and loving- 
kindness, the enenbai dementi of the fabric of 
Judaism, became the foundations cf human society 
ai evolved in the course of time. The Jewi in the 
Middle Ages, who were the finite mediate between 
Eait and Wat, inhered in the Renaimnce, though 
they were then engulfed in an Age of Dai knar during 
which they were excluded from participation in the 
cultural valua they had helped to bring into being. 

The dvic emancipation of the Jewi gave a Dew 
impetus to the creative intellectual forces which had 
lain dormant amidst the inteniive and long-drawn- 
out religious disputations and the quest for God that 
then characterised the Jew*. Many of die Yeshibah 
Bahurim {students of Talmudical academies) ap- 
plied their perfected, dialectic skill to the acquisi- 
tion of secular knowledge with phenomenal results. 
The grudging admission otjews to high schools and 
colleges and the bar placed against their academic 
advancement proved no effective obstacle to Jewish 
aspirants to knowledge, many of them autedidaers 
who succeeded in sptte of the economic as well as 
cultural difficulties in their way. 

Men of Jewish origin have contributed to all 
aspects of European civilization far beyond their 
numerical proportion, scene of them as leaden in 
their particular field of intellectual progress and 
human welfare. Albert Einstein in mathematics; 
Heinrich Hem in electricity; Fritz Haber and 
Richard Willstaiter in chemistry; Paul Ehrlich and 
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Waldemar HaSkine in medicine ; Albert Michelson, 
Gabriel Lippiaann, Simon Flexner. Jacques Loeb, 
Ludwig Mond in physics ; Jacob Epatrin in sculp- 
ture ; Josef liraeli and Max Laebermann in painting ; 
hosts of men distinguished in music, law and litem- 
«ur«, commerce and indu.tr,, technical inventions 
theae aland to the credit of a race that haa only 
with infinite difficulty found its way back to Euro- 
pean culture. International undemanding haa been 
fettered by the peers agencies established by Bern- 
hard Wolff and Paul Juhua Reuter, and the Polish 
Jew Ludwig Zamenhof has through Esperanto 
created a mean* of friendly intercourse between 
the mast diverse nations. Among the dispropor- 
tionately large number of Nobel prise-winners of 
Jewish ongin (fifteen Jews and seven half-Jews) there 
have been two— Tobias Aster and .Mired Fried— 
who received the pnte for peace. A Jewish genera- 
tion that could produce philosophers cf the calibre 
of Samuel Alexander in England, Henri Bergnsn 
in France, Hermann Cohen in Germany, Sigmund 
Freud in Austria, has indeed jtutified the claim fcr 
the intellectual eminence of the Jewish people. 

§ 1 a. While during the nnsggle for 

political enfranchisement in the various lands ct civil- 
isation the Jews were left to work out their own sal- 
vation, the collective Jewish conscience responded to 
appeals for aid from all parts of the Dispersion. Apart 
from the measures of relief extended to the Jewish 
refugee! from eastern Europe, It was psnleuhlrly 
the Jews of the Orient who called for the intervention 
of their more favourably situated co-religionists. 
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While the Jewi on Ottoman territory, largely 
descendants of refugee* from the Ibetian Peninsula, 
enjoyed a relatively fair measure of toleration, the 
despotic and corrupt regime in the extensive but 
decaying Empire lubjected the Jewi to the rapacity 
and arbitrary caprice of the local potentate*. ThU 
unhappy Mate of affairs prevailed all over the 
Modem e**t. from Pern, to Morocco, and exposed 
the Jew* to oppression and to penonal indignitk* 
which were only mitigated by the presence of 
diplomatic representati** of the Waters Powen. 

the fiat concerted Jcwiih public action Was 
aroused in 1840 by an accusation against a number 
of Jews in Damascus that they had killed a Fran- 
ciscan monk in order to use his blood tor religious 
purposes This Damascus Affair, which excited 
great interest and sympathy at the time, raised 
up two men who headed the struggle foe the 
liberation of the whole Jewish race. Sir Mosc* 
Monte ho re (1784-1885) and Adolphe Cremieux 
(1796-1880). both men of high distinction in 
England and France, accompanied by Salomon 
Munk and Ixmis Loewe, orientalists of cote, set 
out for the East on a miassoo against the forces 
of religious bigotry. They were supported by en- 
lightened public opinion, and were not only instru- 
mental in Seeing the accused, but also in obtaining 
a firman from the sultan of Turkey condemning the 
charge of ritual murder as a baseless fabrication. 
Still more important was the example and stimulus 
this gave to future public action on similar occasions. 
Such an instance occurred in 1858, when a six-year- 
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old Jewiih child, Edgar Mortara, of Bologna, wai 
forcibly taken from hit parent! by papal guard] 00 
the ground of hu having been mrreptitiouily bapeurd 
by a Krvani four year* previouily. Th* world wa# 
up in anm. The Emperon Francii Joteph and 
Napoleon III intervened pcrvonalfy with Pope 
Piui IX, and Sir Moan Montefioet wont on a 
miuion 10 Rome, but it wsi all of no avail, and 
Monaia wu afterwardl brought up u a Catholic 
prieat. The indignation a routed in thii matter con- 
tributed much to the odium which lurrouoded the 
Ibm daya of the Papal Suit, and gave the impetui 
for the ntibliihment, in i860, of the Alliance 
Israelite UniveneDe, until recently the moat im- 
portant international Jewiih body. The Alliance 
waa to act at the accredited representative cf the 
Jewiih people wherever it lufiered for comcieoce' 
take. Thia function wai eierciaed with marked 
effect in oriental countries, where the prntige of 
the Alliance wai i-jpported by the repeeienta- 
live* of France and other dviliicd Powen. At the 
Berlin Congrru c< 1878, the Alliance wai ateo inatru- 
mcnUl in obtaining the emancipation of the Jewi in 
the Balkan Suu*, but the pertinence and impunity 
with which Rumania cvpdcd ill undertaking in thii 
raped, and the helpleunoi etf the Alliance during 
the Ruaaun trouWa in t88», led to a .ubordinaiion 
of political activity in (avour of a vail educational 
work for the betterment of the oriental Jewi. Thii 
wai largely made pcaible by the munificence ol 
Baron Maurice de Hinch (1831-961 and hii equally 
noble-hearted widow, CUra de Hinch (1853-99). 
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The educational work of the Alliance haibeeniup- 
p«wd by the Angfo-Je-nh Anodation (founded 
1871). and in 190I there was eslabliihM in Cennany 
the Hilfivcrein der Deuuchen Juden to serve the 
Jewish cause in eastern parts. An interest!!* de- 
velopment of Jewiih self-help it the international 
humanitarian organisation of B'nai B’rith (Sons of 
the Covenant), established in New York m 1845, 
which has particularly taken a leading part in 
Jewish affaira in America. 

The Central Union of German Citiirnt of the 
Jewish Faith, established in Berlin in 1893, rendered 
valuable service in stemming the tide of German 
anti-SmutUm until it overflowed the hanks of reason 
forty yean afterwards. A body cf ultra -orthodox 
Jews, named Agudath Israel, was formed in 191a 
under the guidance of Jacob Rosenheim for the 
promotion of Judaism on uncompromising reli- 
giout principles. Refer® Jews in both hemispheres 
grouped themselves together in 1936 into the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism, the ifviaa <utor of 
which has been the Rabbi-statesman Leo Boeck, 
of Berlin. Sephardi Jews, who lacked a religious 
or cultural centre, also organised themselves on the 
initiatsve of Rabbi Nissim Ovadia, of Paris, its the 
Union UniverseBe des Communsutfs Sfphardites, 
with the object of advancing the spiritual aspirations 
of Sephardi Jews in the general revival of Judaism, 
and held their first international conference in 
London in 1935. Representatives of Jewish com- 
munities of East and West who, in 1919, met during 
the Peace Conference in Paris, were organised by 




tbe Zxniil leader, Leo Motzkin, for tbe defence of 
general Jcwiih intercut into the Comitf da IXX- 
g»Doni Jai»#t, with Judge Julian Mad, President 
of the Zionia Organiiation of America, u in fint 
chairman. A World Jcwiih Gjngrcw, which arcae 
out of the icrain and iDoa of ihc German persecu- 
tion, held in fint acuioo in Geneva in 1936, and waa 
attended by delegation! from Jcwiih communitiei 
in about thirty countries 
Philanthropy, which formed tbe meat prominent 
feature in Jcwiih public life during the iccond half of 
the nineteenth century, found ita highest representa- 
tive in Sir Moaa MonteSoce, who dm only gave 
geaeroualy of hia own wealth, but intervened per- 
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Turkey, Ruuia, Rumania, Morocco, and Rome, in 
order to right Jewiih wrong! and to alleviate the 
unhappy lot of hit oppreoed ro-rellgioniia in tboae 
countries. Of more permanent effect wai hia pro- 
motion of Jewiih colonization in Palcatine, of which 
he wai the foeemoat pioneer among wot era Jcwa. 
The culminating point of philanthropic effort waa 
reached when in 1891 Baron Maurice de Hinch 
conceived the titanic acheme of craniplanting the 
Jewi from Darkest Europe into the light and 
freedom of the New World, and for this purpoae 
created the Jewiih Cokmixation Aaaodalaon, which 
he endowed with a fond of about £9,000,000. 
It* colonizing activiUei, which are largely being 
carried on in the Argentine, have, however, been 
found to be of alow growth, and the authoridet of 
the Jewiah Colonization Aaceiaboo have therefore 
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thought it advisable to utilise ■ considerable 
p«rt of iu raouico for the economic and educa- 
tional relief of the overwhelming Jewish misery 
in various parti of the world. Of exceptional 
importance in these respects is the part played 
by the American Joint Distribution Committee, 
which, established in October 1914, immediately 
after the outbreak of the Great War, haa conferred 
untold benefit to the economic and cultural recon- 
1 troction of the Jew* of eastern and central Europe. 
Organisation! of Russo-Jewiih origin termed Ort 
and Oie are maintaining trade ichoola and develop- 
ing productive activities and health services among 
the distressed Jewiih population, in those pans. 
Even as it is, only* a fringe of the vast problem 
can be touched by philanthropy, which hai proved 
a mere palliative to meet the tragic problems with 
which the Jewish people are faced. 

{)< jMlSmUm. The outburst of national feel- 
ing consequent oa the Franco-German War in 1870- 
1871, brought a new phase of Jew- hatred into rrgioni 
where emancipation had already been achieved. 
Conformably with the character of the age and the 
country of its origin, the Jew-hatred that made iu 
appearance in Germany was stripped of its old re- 
ligious fanaticism, and clothed in a qtwacsemiAogyb. 
It wss now discovered that the Jew was constitution- 
ally of an inferior moral nature by reason of his 
so-called Semitic descent, and could not, therefore, 
claim equality with the higher Aryan tace. Anti- 
Semitism, as this ' scientific ’ Jew-hatred came to be 
called, found great favour among the irapeession- 




able academic youth, and was spread among the 
people by Hemagogues, like the eouri chaplain 
Sticker, and by poliiiciara in learch of a banle-ciy. 
In Germany and Austria, there arose anti-Semitic 
parties in all legislative and municipal bodiei, which, 
supported from above by the prevailing feudal and 
clerical dementi, seriously threatened the hardly 
acquired dtiieoship of the Jews. In 1881, the 
theories of ano-Semilism were translated into wild 
riots in Roma, and accusations of ritual murder by 
Jews, that claimed wide attention, were made in 
variout pant of Europe. But the greatest effect of 
anti-Semitism, one of the most remarkable intsdentt 
at the end of the nineteenth century, was the Dreyflss 
Affair in France (1894). in which Alfred Dreyfus, a 
Jewish officer, was falsely accused of treawn and 
condemned for the purpose of ousting Jews from 
the higher ranks of the French army. The Dreyfus 
Affair, which convulsed France to its very depths, 
was largely responsible lor the anti -clerical policy 
and the separation of Church and State following 
on the conflict that ended with the release and 
rehabilitation of Captain Dreyfus. 

Since then, however, anti-Semitism ha* summed 
a character and proportions inconceivable at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The anti-Jewish 
developments are best indicated by the widespread 
publication of a grotesque forgery entitled 7 ie 
/Vo avoir tf Mr EUrn rf £sm, which chsrgca the 
Jews with the conspiracy to destroy the existing 
state of sourly and to set up their own world- 
dominion. 
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§ IJ. The rut oi virulent anu-Srmltiam 

in cultured Germany and Austria, and the savage 
anti-Jewimli outbreaks in Rnau, brought about a 
revuliion of feeling and hope within the Jewish ranks 
in eastern Europe, while the Dreyfus Affair in en- 
lightened France led to a partial revnioa of the 
Jewiah outlook in western landa. It cane to be 
recogniied by ever-growing numbm that however 
deairahle poUtical emancipation had been at one 
dote, this had not, and could not, achieve the object 
that formed the rah*. tto. ofthejewi.h people, vix-, 
the full and unfettered development of in own innate 
force., and that a purely legal enfranchisement could 
afford no solution of the Jewiih social and economic 
problem! it hug 41 lir Jmt 1 eft ntjtcl to lb wilt ad 
ftwn ff t tmmmify mgbev* of tb A 

It war found that anti-Semitism a a 
growth d en>7 and malice which knows no frontiers ; 
that even In free countries the Jews are subjected to 
intellectual and moral presure ultimately entailing 
the leas of many valuable members ; that the very 
liberalism that ttandr up valiantly for the righti of 
the Jew hopes for the dissolution of Judaism ; that 
this dissolution, forced by the identification of the 
Jewish dtixeni with all the aspects of the national 
life surrounding them, is in actual progress and a 
serious menace to the perpetuation of the Jewish 
people. These thoughts, and the consequent neces- 
sity for the regathexing of the Jews in their ancient 
land as a political entity, were already elaborated 
by the German publicist Moses Hess in Km oof 
Jrrualm, in 186a, during the throes of the emand- 
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pation mo v ement, but the Russian atrocities in 1S81 
initiated an ocganiird effort for the realization cf 
this idea. Group* of people, known at Hovrvi Zion 
(Palestmopfeilet), were formed for the purpose of 
resettling Jews in their ancestral home. Of far- 
reachlisg effect was the anonymous publication at 
that critical time of a pamphlet Aatt-Emmfrtim 
by Leon Pinsker, of Odessa, with hi* plea foe a terri- 
torial solution of the Jewish Question, and especially 
the lead he gave foe the assembly of an international 
conference cf Hovevi Zion at Kattowitx (1884), 
and subsequently the establishment of a popular 
Ruiso-Jewish society for assisting artisans and rural 
settlers in Palatine. A great success was achieved 
when these aims received the support of Baron 
Edmond d« Rothschild (1845- 1934). of Paris, who. 
with a generous head, provided large resource* 
for the creation of Jewish agricultural cotottiea In 
that country. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the eontinuou* uream cf immigration had 
introduced into Palatine once more a flourishing 
agricultural population passionately attached to the 
soil, and again turned Jerusalem numerically into a 
Jewish city. While the movement had thus gathered 
atrength in the East, there arose in the Wot a new star 
which shed a brilliant light on the whole Dispersion. 

Theodor Herat (b. in Budapest, i860; d. at 
Edlach, Austria, 1904), an heroic figure, mailing 
one of the Judges if Israel of ancient days, may be 
said to hast inaugurated a new era in Jewish life. 
Whereas since the days of Mean Mendelssohn it 
had bceoroc tbc aim of the Jews to achieve political 
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and *oci«I equality by animilation wfth their 
(ellow-cilircnt short of rcligioui diualDlion, the 
movement lo own jj Zioruim mi on fool by Herd by 
the publication In 1896 of » brochure, Do JuJnUaat, 
declared the inadequacy of the old ideal for ihe 
preservation of the Jewah individuality, and railed 
the ne^eaily for the national rebirth of the Jewish 
people ai a xlt- governing body into an object and 
ideal worthy of labour and achievement. Since 
In inception at an international coogren, held in 
Bade in August 1897, the object of Zionism— the 
creation of a Jewish national home in Palestine 
inured by public law— haa received the sufltagn 
of the largo t number of Jew* ever permanently 
united for a definite purpose lince the days o( 
Jewiih independence. 
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§ I. n» G’M Wm. The World Wu that .hattertd 
mighty Empire* and led to the political resurrection 
of ■ hort of natioiu had a profound and far-reaching 
effect on the fortune* of lararL The Jem had to 
pay with their live* and treaiure foe the age-long 
contra t« between Teuton and Slav and Frank; for 
the vainglory of emperora, the incompetence and 
corruption of military commander*. The dash ctf 
arm*. wliich in eastern Europe wa* fought out 
largely on terriiorie* thickly populated by- Jem. 
brought face to lace the whole manhood of the 
Jewiih people, tragically divided in allegiance be- 
tween the two hortile force*. Over the whole world- 
wide battle- Md Jew* paid their toll of death and, 
to a disproportionately greater degree, ihared the 
fate of the ooo-corabaUnti in the afflicted war areai. 
The youth and manhood of the seven million. <4 
Jewiih inhabitant* of Twin Rum* fought in the 
rank* a> common ncldien for a fatherland which 
denied them the elementary right* of dtriewhip. 
They fullered with their compatriot! not only the 
defeat of armiej that were ill led and woue equipped, 
but had to witnrM the ruthleu bnitalitk* and whole, 
•ale deportation* a* far a* the region* of the Ural 
Mountain* and the wane* of Siberia inflicted upon 
the Jewiih civil population by advancing and 
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receding armies under cover of measures of military 
necessity. The Jo* in Austria-Hungary, number- 
ing over two ratllsona, found themselves entangled 
araidM the mutually hostile and treacherous dementi 
in which the armed form of the monarchy were 
ultimately dissolved The wavering conflict between 
the Romanova and the Ilapsburgs raged on battle- 
groundi in which the done Jewuh population wai 
generally treated ai untrustworthy and. therefewe. 
subjected to exceptional and undricriminating 
hostility by both tide. 

On the other hand, the Jewt of German; 

■till regarded with a »en»e of superiors t; 
dominant Junker c i*— and prif-ti<^Jly 
from the commissioned ranla, joined in tl 
■truggle with the cocnciousntss that their 
fatherland waa entitled to the rupreme aaca 
could Uy on the altar of patriotiim. Oftb 
Jewt in Germany, over too.ooo were cor 
So per cent, of than at the front. Aboi 
were among the fallen and the mining 
received decorations, and cleee on i.o 
promoted to the hitherto closed caste oi 

The unall Jewuh population of Frarvee— in 1914 
they numbered about 95,000, of whom 65.000 were 
of French origin— produced an extraordinarily large 
number erf oftcen of high rank. When the War 
broke out, there were two Jewiih generals on the 
active list, and four in the reserve resumed service; 
In the course erf the War, eight further Jewish officers 
were promoted to the rank erf general. 

In England the call for volunteers before coo- 
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•ciipbon omr into force received a response from 
abcmt 10,009 Jewi, o f whom 1,140 were officer!. 
In the British Dominion. the number of Jew* who 
enlisted wii exceptionally high. Out of the iq^ioo 
J ew! in Australia 1,800 entated and 250 fell in 
action. In the British forces 316 Jewish officers and 
a, 008 oon-commissioord officer! and men fell in 
action or died in active service. Five Jew! gained 
the Vtctoria Cress. lieut.-Cenersl Sir John Monad, 
(of east Prussian Jewish ancestry), who was in com- 
mand c i the Australian forces on the western front, 
proved one of the most successful military leaders of 
the Allied armies. 

In the United States of America, the number of 
Jewi on active service is computed to have been over 
a quarter of a mil lion, of whom approximately 
8,000 were officers. About 3,300 American Jewi 
foil in action and ii,ooo were wounded. 

A touch of heroic romance in the mobdiiation of 
Jewish man-power in the struggle erf 1914-18 was 
provided by the formation of the Jewish military 
units c om posed of volunteers for service in Palestine 
from various parts of the world, who first served 
as the Zion Mule Corps in Gallipoli and then as 
separate battalions, officially styled 'Judeans' and 
referred to as 'Jewish troops,' in Lord Allenby's 
conquest of Palestine. 

§ 2, 74 / AfttmsA. The effects of the Great War 
proved a major catastrophe to the Jewi of Europe. 
The political and social chaos which ensued after the 
collapse of the Romanov and Haps burg monarchies 
placed the Jewt between the hammer and the anvil 
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the fertdy contending nationalities. The pirn 
conint between the various Simian puruo that 
fought for mutery led to pillage and manacie on 
■och a Urge Kale that they aroused pity and horror 
even in an age that bad grown accustomed to blood- 
•bed- The Ukraine, which, dace tbe dayi ofChmid- 
nicki in (be Kventeentb century, bad an unenviable 
record in t h n respect, became under the hetmani 
Skoropadaki and Petliura during the civil war of 
I9i9-i0 the Kene of untold savagery, which spread 
to Poland, wboae newly found independence wu 
marked by ami-Jewiih occur* on an eatendve acale. 
The molt tragic feature of the wave of pogromi that 
•wept acrow a large part of Europe liter the War 
wu the ferocious attacks on the Jews in Hungary 
after the Communal revolt In 1919 and the Rumanian 
•poliation, when the humiliated Magyars revenged 
their defeat on the intenaely patnode Jewieh inhabi- 
lana of the country. 

In addition to the legacy of the hatred that had 
been engendered and cultivated during the War 
there now aroae in the new Sum a chaunniim that 
came to be regarded u euentia] to the auertion of 
a national individuality from which the Jewa, u an 
ethnical and rebgiotu minority, were to be excluded 
even though, at in many cam, they had helped to 
being thc«e Sutea into being. The liberal profusions 
were gradually dated to the Jews by the adop- 
tion of a numerui claunu at the universities, which 
wu reinforced by the turbulent demandi of non- 
Jewiih students for the total caduiion of Jews. The 
ecoaoaiic boycott of Jewiih traders on the part of the 
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non-Jewiih population -n nude effective by the 
increaiing natjpnaliiadon of commerce and induitry 
from which the Jewi, who had been largely engaged 
in them, were ouited by the State. The eaUbiuh- 
meot of co-operative nora in order to eliminate 
Jewiih middlemen led to their nun, which wai 
accelerated by the encouragement which the State 
aflorded to every enterpme by which the Oinniao 
peaaant and workman could Mipeaedc their Jewiih 
neighbour! or competitor!. 

Thii proem of exduuon of the Jew* became more 
draalie ai the yean went on, and one country vied 
with the other in adopting more rigorom meaiurea 
to eliminate the Jew from profitable occupation* 
Ai national iied commerce and induatry, eapodally 
in the farm of autarkic, proceeded apace, the acopc 
of Jewuh development contracted, and the pauper- 
iiation of the Jewiih manta became intenbfied. 
Since the former outlet for man-emigration wa> now 
practically deed, there in* in Poland and in otheT 
landi of eailern Europe the view that the mon 
cffcctnv way of reducing an undatable ‘lurplin 1 
of Jewi waa to curtail their mean* of livelihood. 
Even in Hungary, which had gradually been adopt- 
ing a more liberal attitude toward! the Jewi within 
ita ihninken border?, the Governmedt hai adopted a 
policy of diicnmmation againit itijewnh citaeiu by 
limiting leverely their employment in all branches 
of the profrnions, induitry, and commerce. Ecotio- 
mieally ai well ai politically the Jewi in time 
countne* have become unwanted Mepchildren of 
their fatherland. 




§3 Mirnnt, Kt*. The ptxce treniie. 

(which beai the ngnaturea of two Jewiih Miniatcn 
of State, Edwin Montagu for Indi. and Lueaen L. 
Klotx for France) between the Albes and the de- 
feated Sum (excepting Coniuy) look account 
of the Jewiih problem by the proviDoo of minority 
right! to which the Jewi, on the ground! of race, 
language, and religion, were to be entitled. In 
■pile of the refinance of Poland, Rumania, and 
ocher Sum that benefited by the victory of the 
Alfae*, the minority righu were Ukrwtae irapoatd 
upon them. The creation of the League of Nationa, 
which held out the prospect of a new moral order 
in international relation!, appeared to give to the 
Jews, not only individually but collectively, guaran- 
tee! which in efleet amounted to luch Jewiih religioui 
and cultural autonomy aa waa compatible with the 
lovereignty of the State The beginning! of thil new 
iutui of the Jew> in caatern Europe were hopeful, 
even though, ai in Poland, wavei of pegtomi made 
these righu illu»ory. In Lithuania, which owed 
iu independence to a considerable extent to Jewiih 
influence, there wai created a Mi nil try for Jewiih 
Affairs which, from 1919 to 1999, was held by M*« 
Soloweitichik, and then, for a ifaort period, by Samoa 
Rosenbaum. In the Ukraine Jewish affairs were 
placed in 1918 under the charge of a Jewish minuter, 
Jacob Wulf La tiki. But the national autonomy of 
the Jewi manifested itself more particularly and 
effectively m the cultural tathcr than in the political 
field. The assertion of the Jewish national tonscious- 
nesi gave to Yiddish, as the tongue spoken by the 




Jonah Duan, a m» dignity, and made U the 
vehicle of Jewish education together with Hebrew 
ai the cluBcai language of the whole Jewiih people. 
In Poland and Rumania, a. well a. in the: Roman 



In north-eastern Europe, the Jewi 
became national entitle*, while in the nicccsrion 
State* tfthe Auitro- Hungarian monarchy the Jewi, 
deprived ef their former political cohesion, were 
thrown back on their separate cultural reaource*. In 
certain paruoftbejewiah Diaspora, at lean, the Jewi 
had the prospect of being able to develop a culture 
of then own enhanced by the dignity of their political 
enfranchisement ai a rccopuxed minority under the 
protection of the League of Natioci TheK minority 
rights, which had been rolemnly guaranteed in the 
peace treaties have, however, lapsed. Poland wai 
the hnt to refuse fennaBy to be bound by those 
conditions which it had agreed to observe towards 
it* minorities, and other Suit* have followed suit, 
without any effective, protest being raised againit 
this flagrant repudiation of one of the meet benefi- 
cent result* of the great struggle for the freedom of 
hi/maraty. 

| 4. InSmlSuju. The collapse of Turin Ruoia 
brought about, paradoxically, the ruin of the Jew* 
within its borders. The break-up ef the Bmpire by 
the lecewion of Poland and other adjoining States 
■plit Russian Jewry into a number of diijointed 
communities, divided not only by political allegiance 
but by impassable spiritual and cultural frontiers. 

The Jew* of Russia experienced a vast upheaval 
when, mainly by order of the Runian commander- 
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In-chief, Ornt-i Duke Nicholas Nicholaycvitch, they 
were, suspected u an unpatriotic and unreliable ele- 
menu ruthleady deported n mar u from Lithuania and 
other regions bordering on enemy territory to distant 
parti of the country from which they had hitherto 
been rigorously excluded At the time of the revo- 
lution in March 1917 there was in Russia proper 
about a half of the Jewish population of the former 
Empire, which war over-ripe for the change that 
waa to transform that land beyond recognition. 
The Jewi were accorded full civil and political 
emancipation, and, by the literacy which distin- 
guished them from the mu of other lectio nr of 
the population, were able to assume a leading part 
among their compatriots Ai a community, the 
Russian Jews demanded a national, ai distinguished 
from a territorial, autonomy within the Sute. In 
the self-governing territory of the Ukraine the nub- 
tiihment of a Ministry for Jewish Affairs placed the 
Jews there on an equality with the other important 
national tier. The Bolshevik Revolution of Novem- 
ber 1917 and the civil wars that followed it proved, 
however, disastrous to the Jews, who suffered from 
merciless orgies of murder and pillage on both tides. 
The Communist upheaval no leu than these pogroms 
brjnight the whole Jewish population to the verge ol 
beggary. The prominent participation of a number 
of Jews in the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics — notably that of Leon Trooky, 
one of the most outstanding and dynamic of the 
Bolshevik leaders— gave so the new regime a Jewish 
colouring which the enemies of the Jews have 
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unscrupulously exploited by ascribing Bolshevik 
propaganda ai/piost exclusively to Jewish influences. 
Though a considerable number of Jews became 
leaden or the new dispenaatioo, they bad osten- 
tatiously dissociated themselves from their racial 
kinsmen and, moreover, had mansfesled this by a 
peculiarly virulent agitation against the Jewish 
bourgeoisie and Jewish tradition generally. In addi- 
tion, there war a sectarian enmity between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mouhevilti of Jewish origin 
which hat never healed. From mere self-interest the 
Jewish petite bourgeoisie, compelling the majority 
of the Jewiih popuia&oo, was hostile to the Bolshevik 
economy, which had completely wiped out the trader 
and middleman. The courae of dme has brought 
about remarkable economic changes among the 
Jewish population In Soviet Russia, but politically 
the Jews have ceased to play a leading part. The 
ruling policy of Stalin has led to the elimination of 
almost aU the Jewish fathers of the revolution/ 
though one of the foremost offices is now held by 
Maxim Litvinov as Commissar for Foreign Attain 
The Jews in the US.S.R. etjoy not only all the 
rights of citizenship but are encouraged to develop 
a national life within certain limits- There are 
various districts in White Russia, the Ukraine, and 
the Crimea where Jews form cohesive groups with 
thdr own Soviets and with Yiddish as die official 
language of the law courts and edocibonal establish- 
ments. The attemper to colonise Jews on the land 
as self-governing units of Soviet Russia have beers 
supported by the central authorities with the financial 
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help of American Jean. An otr naive territory in 
Biro-Bidjan on the Amor river, near Manchuria, haa 
been aet aside for the creation of in autonomous 
Jewiih region, with the apeofie purpcae of developing 
a Jewiah Socialist culture. 

But In ipile of their complete political emancipa- 
tion and the economic opportunities afforded to’Jews 
in Soviet Ruuia, they repretent a branch of the 
Jewiih people that haa been cut off from it. item and 
it withering away for lack of vitality. The ooce 
hopeful colonial ng project! have ceated to attract 
new settlen to any considerable extent. The Jewiih 
Socialite culture iacki inspiration. The Yiddish 
language of the maatei it giving way to die dom i n a n t 
Russian. Intermarriage with oon-Jew» it increasing 
very rapidly. Indeed, there b no reason why the 
Russian Jewi, apread over the vaat territory of the 
Republic, should endeavour to survive as a national 
or even cultural entity. A* it is. the former Jewiah 
Department, Yevaecuia, which was specially created 
by the central Government to direct the development 
of the Jewish population, signed its own death- 
wa/Tant by an uncompromising hostility to every 
phase of Jewiih life remuhsceot of Jewish traditions. 
The Jewiih faith and Jewiih religious instruction 
were outlawed in accordance with the general policy 
governing religion in the Republic. There is a ban 
on Hebrew, and any association with Palestine and 
Zionism is treated wijh the rigours attaching to 
counter-revolutionary activities. The Jews in the 
U.S.S.R., numbering over three million, have thus 
been cut ofl, even culturally and socially, from every 
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contact with their people abroad. The awl mt 
Jewish traditions of laming and &itb, erf the sanctity 
of personal rrlaiiool between man and wife and 
between parents and children, of classic** eons pas- 
sion far suffering mankind — theae ethical charac- 
teristic* are being wiped out by an Intensive proem 
of atm-relifioui propaganda which has coarsened the 
Jewish fibre. It may be expected that, if the present 
system should continue fin several generations, the 
Jews in the mass will survive as one erf the many 
ethnic groups in the Republic, but that Judaism 
as a spiritual force is doomed to extinction. This 
eventual Icaa to the Jewish people can in the vastness 
of extent only be compared to the disappearance of 
the ancient Ten Tribes of Israel. 

S $. /a Aap Cmw. The defeat of Germany in the 
Great War, which marked the eclipse of the military 
caste asd the establishment of the Weimar Republic, 
led to a remarkable change in the Jewish situation 
in that country. The Jewish political forces, which 
bad hitherto been mainly spent in opposition, were 
now utilised in the service orf the democratic State. 
Among tboae who helped to bring the Republic into 
being by the formulation trf its constitution was 
Hugo Preuss, who in 1918, after the outbreak of the 
revolution, became Secretary of State, then Minister 
of the Interior. Walther Rathenau, one of the great 
statesmen of his rime, was appointed in 19s 1 Mimrter 
for Reconstruction and in igaa Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; but his efforts to arrive at an understanding 
with France led to hit assassination by German 
Nationalists. Among othrri who held high ofiee 
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— . Rudolf HiBWding, who la 19.3 and 1998 
occupied the petition of Minister of Finance. Mu 
U. Warburg, u a banking expert rf high repute, 
represented the interest. of Germany in connection 
with War Reparationi. Ai subsequent event. proved, 
the Hie of Jewi to political power in Germany and a 
Communiat riling in Bavaria in which certain Jewi 
cook a prominent part gave to reactionary »nil 
chauvinistic dementi additional opportunities for 
attack, on the hated -Jew Republk.* Event, moved 
faK a. the economic condition., complicated by the 
French invuion of the Ruhr, led to an organized 
inflation of the currency that mined the German 
economy and brought about unemployment on an 
increaapgly van Kale. 

It wai in tueh circuimtancei that, among other 
anti-Semitic groups, the National Sociafcit Worker.* 
Party (Nail.) found a fruitful held for a campaign 
of unexampled violence in which the Jew. were 
uKd a. the mapegoao for the iUa that had befallen 
Germany. Thii party, led by Adc 4 f Hitler. adopted 
an aoti-jeaeiih programme on the lina elaborated 
by the Austrian Pan-German. in the ‘eightia of the 
nineteenth century; ihe movement, gathering force 
from ctber dementi huitiir to the democratic 
Republic, made rapid stride., and in 1933 Hitler 
became the Leader of the Third Reich. Hi. die- 
tatesship, in which anti-Semitism h*i become the 
pivot of the policy of a Great Power in the heart of 
Europe, ha. proved the tragic ceflapie of the canon, 
of civilization not only in m far m the Jew. are 
concerned. To undemand the Na«i mentality, it 
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lo primeval trtbal taboos — now ihnoi up frantically 
by the latest technical devitej of (be Kunun mind. 
The public burning cf bocks by authority in the 
capita) of this European Emptre and in other centres 
German Kultur, and the ceremonial incantations 
which accompanied these Ontastie spectacles, the 
savage hunt for the distant racial origins of every 
inhabitant of- that land, the utter absence of scruple 
or mercy or of any ethical considerations in its 
government, not only characterue but explain the 
otherwise incredible policy toward* the hapless Jewi 
within the grim and all-embracing tentacles of 
Nazism. The Nads have emulated the terror which 
the Huns under Attila, 'the scourge cf God,’ spread 
in their invasion of Europe. The furor Teutonicus, 
with which Kaiser William II once threatened 
the Chinese after the Boacr RebelUon-that they 
would remember the effect* of German vengeance 
after a thousand yean— has been let loose with 
unbridled fury against the Jews in Nan Germany, 
then in Austria, and now in Czecho -Slovakia. 
Their temples have been destroyed by dynamite 
or deliberately devastated, and the scrolls of the 
[.aw defiled ; the State has confiscated their prop- 
erty and deprived them of the means of liveli- 
hood ; they have suddenly been driven from (heir 
homes like dumb cattle and confined to the meanest 
streets; they have, as pariahs, been banned from the 
society of their non-Jewish neighbours with a cynicism 
that was alien to the persecution of the Jews in the 
darkest ages <f faith. It is openly avowed by Naxi 
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dint the Jews are thereby meant » be 
turned systematically into beggan and c rimin als to 
that they should then be exterminated with fire and 



It may be that the rerdict of Jewiih binary, in the 
•pint of the ancient Jewiih seen, will record aa the 
besetting Mn of German Jewry that it wai, almcat to 
the very laat, much more Teutonic than Hebraic. 
It ii the dramatic irony cf events that, with hardly 
an exception, the Goman Jews were the mat 
chauvinistic group cf their race, not in prurruit of 
Jewish ideals but in their pride cf German achieve- 
ment- Their immeme conthbutvow to ad race, the 
am, and economica have been credited to Germany ; 
indeed, until they were cast out by their German 
fellow-dawns into onto darkness, thoae Jewa who 
had shed lustre on Germany and had promoted 
its intellectual and economic progress woe justly 
imboed with the eonsooiunai that their achieve- 
meats liad soved thdr German fatherland. In this, 
too, they have shared the Jewiih destiny, dasjudea- 
sdudaal, from which only the lew have been able 
to escape. 

Now that the Jewi undo the lengthening shadow 
of the swastika are doomed, it b well to recall the 
glory that was German Jewry. It was in the van- 
guard of that univenahst humanism which has been 
the immortal contribution to civilisation by the 
Jewiih prophets and sages. They gave birth to, and 
cultivated. Jewish learning which has spread its light 
all ova the Jewiih Diaspora. In a material sense, 
the well-ordered Jewish life in Germany set a 
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public-* pinted example CO Jevwh tommuoiba xH 
over Che world. Now chat Goman Jewry has foot 
into captivity and exile, it should be remembered to 
tbtm for good that the Jewish emigrant* who, for 
many decades. paved from (be land* of opffforion in 



Che New World woe comforted and aided on their 
way through Germany by the never-fading Knar <d 
Jewiih brotherhood manifomed by their German 
fellow- Jew. Perhaps the highest tribute that pos- 
terity will pay to the German Jew. in their agony 
will be the recognition of the noble fortitude cf faith 
-paralleled only by the Spanish Jew. in the great 
Expidrion of 1491— with which they have steadfssdy 
faced the bitter bumihationi which hat* been 
downed to degrade them below the human kind. 

1 6 h Fvtut ltd,. The bimiUetuual history of the 
Jew. in Italy— which date, back to pre-Chriniata 
time., when in about 144 the Maccabcan 
Jonathan lent an embaoy Sum Jerusalem to Rome, 
ha. undergone many vidoitudes, but no persecution 
» characle riati call* arbitrary a. wai suddenly de- 
creed against them by Benito Munolini in the year 
1938. Even in medieval times, the Jew. who lived 
in the ibadow of the majesty of the Vatican were 
relatively tolerated, and enlighteord rulen gave 
aiylum to Jewish refugees, like the Spaniih exile, in 
:49a with Don Usac Abravanel at their head, who 
landed on the Italian shores Since the Jewish 
emancipation in 1870, Italy was, politically and 
socially, entirely free from anti-Semitism Amidst 
its Mediterranean population and culture, the 
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I Jews— numbering boidy 50.00 null— were 
hardly distinguishable from their non-Jewish com- 
patriots. Luiji Luziatd. as Prime Nfinister (1905- 
1911), Gen rial Giuseppe Ouejenghi. Leone Wollem- 
borg. C*rki ScK»mcr, Sidney Soonino, and Guido 
Jung haw been Mini'trn of Slate of whose devoted 
services to their country, as of those by many other 
eminent Italians of Jewish origin, there was 00 
question until Mussolini’s N*»l enactments for ’the 
defence of the race’ on biological grounds. 

The eclipse of Jewish emancipation in Nazi Ger- 
many has thus had its sequel in Fascist Italy. 
Though numerically the Italian Jewish problem is 
of much less account than that in Germany, the 
implications are historically fir -reaching. For it is 
in the borne of the Papacy that Mussolini has intro- 
duced the racial paganism which the masters of 
Nad Germany have adopted 10 supplant 'Jewish' 
Christianity. 

The traditional foundation of the Catholic See of 
Rome by the Jew Simon Cephas, known as St Peter, 
and the Epistle to the Romans by Saul of Tanus, 
or St Paul, brought early the Jews and Rome into 
cliae association. There was a further connection 
between Judaism and Roman Christianity by reason 
of the foci that the early Jewish communitiei in 
Italy were largely composed of proselytes, many of 
whom subsequently joined the nascent Church. 
Now, with the attempted break by the secular State 
with the fundamental constitution of the Catholic 
Church as a universal body, there has been decreed 
a definite division between Italians and Jews, not 
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became of tbeir difference in faith but toM y on 
account of their blood. The race of Jam of 
Nuimh, of St Peter and Si Paul. has been de- 
clared to be humanly so inferior that it ha* been 
ngorowly eachtded from the Italian nation. The 
peeudo-tcienrifoe theory of tbe diltinction between 
•o-ealled Aryan* and noo-Aryant, which ha* been 
adopted a* part of the constitution of the German 
Reich, ha*, overnight, been declared in Italy the 
official poBcy of Italian Fascism. It ii jignificant 
that, a * in Germany to in Italy, tbe Catholic Church, 
beaded by the late Pope Pirn XI, ha* icmed tbe 
danger which the anb-Jcwnh racialiim of those 
State* ha* for the future of Christianity in Europe 
—an unprecedented fellowship between the Syna- 
gogue and the Church in defence of the Messianic 
ideal* common to both of them. 
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fti. rw ftmdofMr. While the 
developments of Jewuh lib in the IXupoc. -rthin 
the post-War period have been lb* virtual efaaMna- 
600 of the Jews in Soviet Russia and the continu- 
ourfy mending disfranchisement of lb* Jews as a 
racial, now nxallcd non -Aryan, minority over a 
large part of Europe, Palatine bai arisen aa a factor 
dooned to change fu nd a ment a ll y the counc of 
modem Jewiali history. The intimate, indissoluble 
connection of the Jewish people and its religion 
with its original ho me la nd ii tttt only unique but 
has dramatically reasserted itself; for despite the 
physical severance between Israel and the territory 
already referred to in the days of Jeaeph as the land 
of the Hebrews or, from the conquest of Johua, as 
Era Ytsrsel (the Land of Israel), there has been 
no spiritual break during the whole course of three 
millennia. Indeed, the complete douuctioo of the 
Jewish State intensified the religious emotions of 
which the Return to Zion became the central motive 
of the Messianic hope* of that dispossosed, homeless 
nation. 

h was only in the course of the struggle foe civic 
and political emancipation during the nineteenth 
century «**at tH* primacy of Palatine in Jewish 
sentiment gave way to local patriotism, and Judaism 
aanuned religious aspirations in which the traditional 
*34 
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nationalist dementi were reinterpreted into the 
oaivtruiqa aoi the indent Hebrew pro- 
mt toe Zionist Movement, at foil (mu- 

ering forte, returned to the old mooed 
o of Jewiih hopei in Pipeline. While 
Herd foiled in hit negotiations with Sultan 
lamkd for the grant of ■ Charter for a 
e Jewish immigration into Palatine under 
overdfnty. and Zionist efforts to obtain a 
d foothold under the subsequent regime of 
g Turks proved abortive, there eontimied 
influx ed Jewi into Palatine who, despite 
fictions by the Turkish authorities, were 
develop on national Una. The Zionist 
tiom, led after Theodor Herxl'a death by 
olfiohn (iSj6-l 9 l 4 ) and then (t 9 ll) by 
'burg (>859- tM 7 ). and stimulated potita- 
Max Nordau (1849-19x5), «<h hi. un- 
prestige as a Jewish tribune and Herzl'i 
mrade-in-anra. gave a plan and dirtetion 
colonisation, even though on very modal 
ve eatablaahmeqj by the Zioniat Congroa 
d the Jewish National Fund as the land- 
« agency of the Organisation and the 
in 1908 cf a Palatine Department undo 
uppin (b. 1876) proved the beginnings of a 
itionai cdoni ration in Palatine, in addi- 
he great philanthropic effort of Edmond 
child and the private initiative of many 
The special sagnihcance of that national 
colonisation lay in the fact that it was built on the soil 
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of Palestine, nationally owned by the Jewiah people 
*nd inalienable, and tilled by Jewish bandi only. 

§ i. &mii Ltaim. Zionism has been fortunate in 
iu leaden a> well ai in the endurance and faith o ( 
their follower*. Chaim Weiunann, on whom has 
(alien tbe mantle of Theodor Herat, stand, out as 
the foremost Jewish figure in the pasl-War events 
that have led to the establishment of the Jewssh 
National Home in Palestine. In certain respecu, 
be represents an antithesis to that illustrious (bander 
of Political Zionism, who was led to this attempt at 
a solution of tbe Jewish Question by intuition and 
who, paradoxically, found his strength in his pre- 
vious detachment bom Judaism and Palestine. 
Weitmann (bom in 1874 near Pinak, north-wet 
Russia) was bred in an east European Jewish atmo- 
sphere, and is, spiritually, profcamdly rooted in Jewish 
tradition. While Herd's intellectual bent was de- 
noted by tbe fact that he was one of the leading 
Viennese feuilletonists, Weitmann is an eminent man 
of science. Indeed, we have it on the testimony of 
Mr Lloyd George that, as Minister of Munitions m tbe 
Great War, be ‘felt a deep debt of gratitude, and 
to did all tbe Allies, to the brilliant scientific genius 
of Dr Weitmann.' Hie dynamic and commanding 
personality cf Chaim Weitmann, no leas than tbe 
political resourcefulness and construe rive lUiesman- 
ship he has displayed amidst wellmgh insuperable 
obstacles, both Jewish and non-Jcwiih, are all tbe 
more remarkable when tbe weak material forces 
of Zionism at his disposal are compared with iu 
historic achievements under his leadership. 




Nahum SokoJow Km been the most representative 
of the Zionist leaden. Combining an eneyclo 
(Medic grasp * the problems of Jewish He and 
thought with a delicate perception of the cur- 
rents of European politics and culture; one d 
the mastrx-builden of modern Hebrew literature 
and a polyglot publicist of an extraordinarily wide 
range, Sokofow was also endowed with the serene 
judgment of men and affairs that made him an Ideal 
diploma dit. Apart from hit close collaboration 
wit Wetsmann in Zionism, he was at the head ot 
the movement for the recognition and maintenance 
of Jewish minority rights in eastern Europe, thus 
joining Jewish Natsooalism in the Diaspora with the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

Loois Dembiu Brand eis (b. 1856), Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, is one of the 
noblest figure* In American Jewry, whose devotion 
to the Zionist ideal proved of the greatest influence 
on the peo-Jewv* sympathies of President Woodrow 
Wilson in the Peace settlement. Hit active partici- 
pation in Jewish affairs has been of no less far- 
re aching consequence ia a Zionist direction on the 
American Jews. 

Fundamentally, the greateat intellectual force in 
Zioniam has been Asher Ginxberg, best known by 
his pen-name as Ahad Ha'am. More than any 
one, he hM been able to give a philoaophkal and 
cultural content to modern Jewish Nationalism ; and 
though he formulated the object of Zionism is the 
creation of a Jewish spiritual centre in Palestine and 
thereby found himself in opposition to Herd and 
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Ncediu. the foremost leaden of Political Zionism, 
Ahad Ha’am participated in the Zionin political 
efforts of the poSl-War period. 

Among those who exercised the root! potent in- 
fluence on the Achievement of the Zionin political 
objective was also Jehiel Tsehleoow (1864-1918), 
the recognized leader of the Russian Zionists, wbo 
belonged, like hit compatriot, Menahem Ussischkin 
(b. 1863), to the Old Guard of pre- Haitian 
Zsooinn. 

Tb Boy** D*t**i*, While the Jewish 
Settlement in Palestine (known by its Hebrew desig- 
nation as the Yishub) was gradually germinating 
even under the most unfavourable conditions cf 
Turkish rule, the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 
caused the Zionist Organization, with it 
seat in Berlin, to be broken and put out < 

The Organization had already been seriou 
ened by the apparent hopelessness of th 
expectations in Palatine under the Turks, 
to the Zionists in 1903 by Joseph Chamb 
British Colonial Secretary, of a territory 1 
East Africa (on the Goal Ngishu plateau, c 
referred to as Uganda) for an auto no mo. 
settlement — indirectly a Double Zionist 
ment — and its rejection by a Zionist Con 
to the formation of the Jewish Territorial 
zation under the leadership of the Ang 
tlUratiur and Zionin protagonist Israel 
(1864-1916). It* object was *to procure 
tory upon an autonomous basis for those J 
cannot or will not remain in the lands in w 
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ive.' The Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
igh bated on the Zionist Ideal cf Jewish 
wai able to aetraet' influential non- 
ensenti, but was nevmhrkas not success- 
search for a mi table territory for Jewiih 
on, and in 1918 ce»ed to function. But 
the one hand, the secern on of many pro mi- 
nim to that rival body had materially 
the Zionist Organiiation, the renewed 
xmtaett with the British Government, on 
- hand, thereby developed the biblical, 
h sympathies which already centuries ago 
me manifest in Puritan England, 
in the tragic yean of the Creat War that, 
e pain and travail to which the Jews were 
. both as victim, of d*nmi nation and 
tants, a ray of light of unhoped-for splen- 
ic upon them After baring consulted all 
‘ Jewish opinion and supported by the 
Allied and Associated Powert, the British 
r-nt declared itself in favour of the estab- 
in Palatine of a national home for the 
topi* in the following letter which was 
to (the second) Lord Rothschild by 
smci Balfour, the Secretary of State for 
(flairs: 
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QlcMil It h* iOftvcyinf io n. <*> beii atf o f 
ry*» Covrmro/oi. a* foJUv**« of 
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», and tppimtd by, «be Cabinet. 
ar/a Government vew f**»ur tb^eauKiak* 
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The Balfour Declaration >u this commumeation 
Cine to be termed) was Killed by the Jews ill over 
the world uinwi of national liberation comparable 
to the decree of C>Tia of Persia which led to the re- 
establishment of the Jewish Commonwealth in Judea 
after the Babylonian Captivity. The instinct for 
self-preservation evoked among the Jews of all lands 
a collective tonsciousneas and cohesion that broke 
down national barriers and ideological divisions, 
and gave to the Measiaufo ideal of the Restoration 
to Zion an actuality that captivated the Jewish mind. 

{ 4. Tki BntM M^u. The Balfour Declaration 
became practical politics when, after 1-ord Allenb/s 
conquest of Palestine, it came under British ad- 
ministration, and was ultimately incorporated in a 
mandate to Great Britain by the Council of the 
League of Nations which was formally approved on 
»4th July i£JS. The preamble to the mandate, 
which incorporated the Balfour Declaration, states 
that ‘recognition has thereby been given to the 
historical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting 
their national home in that country'; and in article 
a il b Stipulated that ‘the Mandatory shall be 
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responsible for placing (hr country under ruch politi- 
cal. adminaUBtiye, and economic conditions as will 
secure the eiubliihmtm of the Jesrish national 
home. 1 With this international acknowledgment of 
the Jewiih title to Palestine, the Zionist Movement, 
a quarter of a century after its First Congress, 
achieved the recognition of it» main object, via. ’the 
establishment for the Jewiih people c 4 a publicly 
recognized. legally secured home' in that land. 

The policy of the Jew»h National Home as pro- 
vided in the mandate has been challenged in certain 
British quarters and violently opposed by Arabs in 
Palestine and outside that country. It has, however, 
been formally reaffirmed by successive British Govern- 
ment! on the basis of an authoritative interpretation 
in a British Statement of Policy issued in June 191s, 
just before the mandate was approved by the Council 
of the League of Nations. In that Statement it was 
set out that the Jewiih community in Palatine, 
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i 5 - Cmlmn W £..«#*.> Tic Jewiih National 
Horn* rol. upon * ipirituaj baa*. <id it h u been 
*ell uM that ibe Jewiah mandate 6 » Palertine U 
«be Bible. In Addition to their fanner rcligioui 
ottbliihmenu, the Jcwi have cre.ted in Palatine 
* network of educational imtrtutioni which, from 
the village kindergarten to the Hebrew Unlvenity 
in Jeruuiem, are adapted to the national develop- 
ment of the Jewiih people. The more remarkable 
achievement of the Jew* during the lait balfcen- 
tury ha. been the miraculoui revival of Hebrew aa 
the vemaenlar of the Jewiih maiaa in Palestine. 
The uie of Hebrew ai the language of iceular 
inatrueboo — which for a time juM before the Great 
War wai aeriouily challenged by German ii now 
an accepted fact. Hebrew literature, apt to lan- 
gniih in the Diaapora, hat found a fruitful field in 
the congenial .trooipbere of Palestine, where it acu 
aa a bond between the polyglot Jewiih population 
and ii thui welding them into a cultural entity. It a 
indeed ligmlkant that the foundation of the Hebrew 
Umvenhy on Mount Seopui in Jeruaalem waa laid 
by Chaim Weianunn in the presence of Lord 
Allenby on 04th July 1918, when the iou»d of 
cannon wai itiD heard in the land, and that 
Haim Nahman Bialik, who may juitly be recog- 
nixed »i in the aportolic lucceasaon to the clinical 
and the great Hapano- Hebrew poeta, haa been 
regarded ai the foremort citizen of the re-estabiiihed 
Jewiih National Home. 

While it hai been taken for granted that the Jewi 
would be able to create a ipintual centre in Palatine, 
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there were foe •niw time terioua miigivinfi at to 
whether thryjwould have the capacity for develop- 
ing on independent economic Unei. Tbe enforced 
divorce erf the Jewi from the toil in the Unde of their 
Dispersion and their concentration in certain calling! 
have deprived them there erf the meant of economic 
•elf-tuffioency. In thetc retpeets, it ii the supreme 
merit of the Jewiih National Home that, relatively 
freed from outride preaaure, the Jewt have been 
given the opportunity to return there to a normal 
economy, and have thereby been able to manifert 
tbor productive abiltiet beyond question It would 
teem at if, having lain fallow for many cetvturiea, 
tbor phyrical energies have at last found a fruitful 
ground and have flowered far beyond expectation) 
The youth of thit nation, rr prewed by a tboutand 
device!, yearned for tbe hour of deliverance ; and 
long before tbe gate* of the ancient Promiied Land 
had again been opened, there were innumerable 
young men and women who were fully equipped 
ready to enter it. They were the Haluxlm (pioneers) 
wboae i lory ii the epic of the rebuilding of the land 
that had lain warte rince their ancettori had been 
driven oat of it. 

Hut toil, barren or infcited with malaria, and 
mnd-dunei that were no-man'i-land, have become 
Jewiah aettlementt rich with verdure and fruit, teem- 
ing with human activiiiet and aspirations. In lew 
than two decades over soo Jewiih villaget, with a 
population of about iao,oco toult, have ariten to 
bear witneat to the deiire and capacity of a limit- 
lets agricultural expansion. Tbe Jordan hat been 
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him rated by Pinhu Rutenberg (b. 1879) to generate 
electric power usd bght, and the Palfctine Pnuih 
Works have brought hfc to the Dead Sea. Where the 
camel of the desert still walks with measured gait, 
the latest machinery of agriculture and industry has 
been installed. The Jewish town of Tel Aviv, with 
its 150,000 inhabitants; has grown bom a suburb 
of Jafla into the meat vital city on the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean. The new Jewish quarters 
that have ariaen in Jerusalem and Haiti, the orange 
groves along the coast, the colonies In the Emek, 
manifest that, hi spite of the lack of previous ex- 
perience and without the aid erf the State, the Jews 
haw, by their own exertions and by resources 
voluntarily contributed, created rural and urban 
settlements in Palestine such as are only to be found 
la the most advanced countries in Europe. 

\ 6. A Jiwiit C sawa. w i.afsl > When on ayth Feb- 
ruary 1919 a Zionist delegation was received by the 
Council of Ten at the Peace Conference in Paris 
and the United States Secretary Robert Unsing 
asked the meaning of a 'Jewish National Home, - 
t)r Weizmann replied that the Zionist Organization 
would build up gradually a Jewish nationality to as 
to make Palestine aj Jewish as America is American 
and England English. It is on record that the 
conception of an eventual Jewish Commonwealth 
not only arw in the discussion* on the future oi 
Palestine in the British Cabinet and in the inter- 
pretation of the war aims by the principal Allied 
and .Associated Powers but was made the subject 
of public approval by siatesmen responsible for the 
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reahaping o&the new wprld-ordet after the great 
struggle. .This has been particularly endorsed and 
emphaBaed by Mr Lloyd George, who -as the 
British Prime Minbter ai the time of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Peace settlement. To be lure, 
owin* to the ensuing war-wearinaa and gathering 
oppootion. the ideal of a Jewiib Commonwealth 
“*» reduced in the mandate to a Jewish National 
Home in Palatine, and the British admirusfraoon 
in that country haa confined Jewish aspirations with- 
in the narrowest limits possible. But such has been 
the dynamic force of Jewish development in that 
country that it haa nevertheless acquired certain 
attributes which go to the making of an autonomous 
community. The Jewith Settlement in Palatine 
has m fact, even though involuntarily, tended to 
concentrate in certain parts of the country; and, 
though politically part of the general population, ia 
socially, cyhutaBy, and even economically, seif-con- 
tained. It ia ceganiied on a democratic bails, with 
a popularly deeted National Council, the Va’ad 
Leumi, while Jewith interests generally are repre- 
sented by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, which, 
under article 4 of the mandate, is internationally 
recogniard aa ‘a public body for the purpose of 
advising and co-operating with the administration 
of Palatine in such economic, social, or other 
matters as may affect the establishment of the 
Jewish national home and the interests of the Jewish 
population in Palatine and, subject always to the 
control of the administration, to awl and take part 
in the development cl the country.’ 
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Tbe Jewish population of Paintin', which by the 
end oi the War had been reduced to 55,000, haa 
men, largely by immigration. to about 450,000 in 
1939, thereby constituting nearly 30 percent, of the 
total inhabitant! and «hu* representing the largest 
proportion of Jcwi in any country of the world. 
Tbe Jewi compose the whole of the population of 
Tel Aviv. are a majority in Jertualem and Haifa, 
and predominate in certain rural part! of the country. 
They are practically autono«nou« in the important 
field of education, and maintain their own exten- 
sive health service*. The port of Tel Aviv, which 
hai arisen owing to difficultiei experienced by Jews 
in the Jaffa harbour, u a factor even more important 
politically than economically. The growing par- 
ticipation of the Jew* in tbe British security and 
defence forte* is an specially significant indication 
of their part in the maintenance of law and order 
in the -country. Even though tardily, it has been 
realised that, in practice as well ai in theory, 
the Zionist policy of co-operation with Great 
Britain entaib reciprocal relation! towards the 
Jew« on the part of tbe British administration in 
Palestine. 

An Arab revolt in Palestine, which, owing to the 
uncertainty of British policy and the anti-Jewiah 
encouragement cf Naa Germany and Faseiit Italy, 
has maintained itself since April 1936, has put the 

K dcal future. of Palestine into the melting-pot. 

at the lime of tbe British occupation in 1918 and 
an agreement for an Arab-Jewiih understanding 
made on #d J anuary 1919. between Dr Weiunann on 
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behalf cf the Zionist Orgnnixation, and ihc Emir (later 
King) Feisal representing the Arab can* al ihc 
Peace Conference. the Jewi have consistently main- 
tained a policy of friendship with the kindred Arab 
people in Palestine. Tbit has been particularly 
indicated not only by the repeated recognition of 
Arab rights by Zionist Congrenes but by the re- 
markable policy of non-retaliation (termed 'Hav- 
lagah,’ i e. setf-restraint) to Arab terrorism on the 
pan of the Jews. 

In older to brio* about an agreed settlement of 
the claims of Arabs and Jews in Palestine, the 
British Government converted representatives ef the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, cf the Arabs of Palatine 
and the neighbouring Arab States to a Conference 
which was held at St Jama's Palace in London in 
February and March tqjg. The British proposals 
envisaged the abrogation of the mandate and the 
consequent establishment of an independent Pales- 
tinian Slate in treaty relations with Great Britain. 
The Jewish delegation, beaded by Dr Weazmann, 
declined, however, to accept these proposals since 
they restricted Jewish immigration for the next llvj 
yean to such an extent that the Jews shall fora not 
more than one-third cf the population, and subse- 
quently Jewish immigration would only continue by 
consent cf die Arabs as well a. of the British ad- 
ministration. Since this would constitute the' Jews 
in their National Home a» a statutory minority 
under the permanent domination <f a hostile Arab 
majority, the Jewish delegation held that as the 
Jews in Palestine would thus be exposed to the 
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lame fate as that of the Assyrians In Arab Iraq. 
I hr proposal! offered no baso for a lectlereent- 
Tke xidoprud persecution and economic re- 
pression lo which the Jewi are subjected over a 
large part of Europe hast reinforced the hopes 
which gave rise to the Balfour Declaration and 
to which the mandate foe Palestine by the League 
of Nation! gave uni venal support. The very diffi- 
culties in the way have brought to light, if only 
on the hot iron, the project of an independent, 
sovereign Jewish State promoted by one of the 
Great Powers of the world. Even though the Par- 
tition of Palestine advocated in 1937 by the Royal 
Comminion under the chairmanship of Lord Peel 
hai not resulted in the proposed establishment of 
a Jewish Stale, there has remained on record the 
acknowledgment of the justification of Jewiih 
national aspiration! in Palatine. The ideal which 
has thui emerged Into a concrete form may only be 
realized by event! ’in the latter days’ that appeared 
in the vision of the Hebrew prophets of old; but 
m oor own times and foe generation! to come the 
coll relive Jewish status, now 10 sadly reduced in 
Europe, has been elevated in Palestine, where, as 
in the age of Ezra and Nehendah, an embryonic 
Jewish Commonwealth has again come into being. 




CONCLUSION 

The history of the Hebrews appears u 
of migrations Boer the departure of the patriarch 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldea and the Exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt In the cataclysm 
which have overtaken them, Jews have been forced 
to leave laodi where they had settled from time 
immemorial. In the year 1034, before the first 
Crusade, there was erected in Worms, on the Rhine, 
a synagogue of which the nine-hundredth anni- 
versary was commemorated in 1934, yet in the 
fallowing year the NaB rulers of Germany 
claimed In Nuremberg with pomp and 1 
a serin of laws which virtually cupelled the Jews 
from German soil. Jewish history abound, in such 
acts of outlawry; nevertheless, after the tragic toll 
of suffering which these exp u lsions entailed, the 
Jews have often enough been recalled or hast 
emerged triumphant in the course of time. The 
greatest Jewries of to-day— the Polish and the 
American— represent the concourse of refugees from 
massacre and oppression And if they remain true' 
to the Jewish past, the German Jews will also be 
the harbingers of a Jewish fUture in their new lands 
of freedom overseas. 

A very remarkaMe feature of the survival of the 
Jews is the physical vitality which has manifested 
itself in the numerical expansion of the Jewish people 
within the last two hundred years. Exact figures 
are generally wanting in Jewish tta tribes, but while 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
»i9 
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Jewish papula Don in Europe was computed by the 
Christian historian Basnsge to have been 1,360,000, 
and Jot estimated the total Jewish population in 
1 6 *o to be aowwhn above three million souk, it 
a in 1939 over usteen million. — this in spite of 
the serious lenses occasioned by religious detections, 
intermarriage with non-Jews, etc. 

A half of the Jewish race now dwells in Poland 
and the United States of America. In Poland, its 
three and a half million Jews hate a thousand- 
year-old tradition of intermit Jewishness which, in 
spite of the process of the secularisation d Jewish 
life, has retained a spiritual vitality that has risen 
superior to the acute economic distress prevailing 
among them. Polish Jewry remains the reservor 
whence, as in former times, the Jews in other lands 
will continue to receive accessions of kindred men 
and •noma largely imbued with an elemental 
Jewiah consciousness that ha. preserved its pristine 
virtue. North America, with a Jewish population 
of four and a half million*— of whom two millions, 
the largest aggregation of Jews in history, reside in 
New York— offen to its Jewish citutiu the un- 
restricted opportunities cf a van continent. In this 
hemisphere there will develop to an ever-lnoeanog 
degree those Jewish values which may best be 
fostered under conditions of freedom or. should the 
Jewish anchorage be lost, may lead, as in the case 
of Hellenistic Judaism of old. to the ultimate diao- 
lutiou of American Judaism as a religious entity. 

Concurrent with the growth of the new Judea 
as the nerve-centre of the Jewish people— its great 
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podlive achievement rdct tbe Woe Id War— has 
been the widopeead d-pet»al of .hr Jon, driven by 
poli (i cal upheArals and econcmic pressure 10 the utter- 
m«t ends of the earth. Tbe harbaric persecution to 
which the Jewi are now subjected in Central Europe 
hu created a problem of the utmost gravity; and, on 
the initiative cf President Franklin Roosevdt, there 
hai been formed an inter -Governmental Committee 
for Refog ret with its teat in Loodon. For it ii only 
by effective international action which will provide 
opportunity! for large-scale Jewiih immigration into 
Palestine and in landi oversea* that the Jewi under 
Naai dominion can be rescued from systematic 
ex termini boo. 

Jewish lift, therefore, now motes within two poles : 
on the one hand, there it the idea ef the world-wide 
dispersion of the Jewish people and the adaptation 
of its individual members to their dominant sur- 
roundings; 00 the other, the Zionist ideal of the 
concentration of Jewish forces for primarily Jewish 
ends. But within these two concept* cf Jewish 
poltey and Jewiih de*tiny, there are a number of 
problems — not only religious or political, but eco- 
nomic and social— acmr of which are without parallel 
among any other race cf men. The Jews; a religious 
community, are yet held together by a racial soli- 
darity; dmdy identified with, and patriotically 
devoted to, tbe conflicting interests of many different 
nationalities, the Jews yet retain a common bond 
between the most diverse elements of their people, 
which was already described in the far-off days of 
Xerxes the Fenian, as 'scattered and dispersed 
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»mong the nation..' The raruequrncei of the 
economic and *odal upheaval*, which have produced 
among the Jewi a previoudy unknown cWcon- 
«iou! proletariat, can hardly yet be foremen; the 
rciulu of the intellectual and religioui fennenu- 
tlon caused by the break - up of ancient Jewiah 
landmarb, are roll in the womb, of time; the 
effect* of the great migratory movement* will 
form a new chapter in Jcwilh hUtoey. But what- 
ever the future may bring in in train, the Jewi»h 
pait hai ahown the remarkable morale of a world- 
wide people which, without an inch of toil to call 
politically iu own, without a common mother- 
tongue, without a secular government or even a 
religious hierarchy, actively participate! in the 
■hapang of world event!, and manifeau a vitality 
that, in tpite of all tribulation* it hai undergone, 
goei from strength to itrength. 

From thii, Jewi may take comfort in the ancient 
prophetic! of the Hebrew Ken; but hatory also 

C l to the fact that though the Jewi have lived 
the bread of lean,' yet from the time of the 
triumphant proclamation on the Egyptian itele of 
the Pharaoh Menremptah, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ».c*„ recording that the rcbdlioui Iiraeiila 
in Palestine had been utterly defeated— ' Israel it 
desolated, in iced ii not '-da tiny appear, to have 
ordained that thii people ahall not pcriih from 
the earth. Indeed, by having luffered through- 
out the ago the fury of the opprenor, lirael, the 
racial minority par tmUna and the great religiou* 
nonconformm cf hiitory, hai become the advance 
guard apd lymtttl of humanity liberated 
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